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Expressions of Christian Community 


Community for Life 
by Ulrich Eggers 


An engaging, colorful story of the Woodcrest bruderhof community near Rifton, New York. 
Humorous and informative accounts of everyday life at Woodcrest are interspersed with graphic 
accounts of the history of the bruderhof movement beginning in 1920 postwar Germany. Eggers 
is a young German journalist who came to America to learn more about these followers of 
Eberhard Amold, whose writings he had learned to appreciate. 

Paper, $9.95; in Canada $13.95 


Pilgrims of a Common Life 
by Trevor J. Saxby 


COMMUNITY 


peli bs 


Saxby outlines the biblical principle of sharing possessions and shows how the community of 
goods idea has been lived throughout history. He presents this Christian community lifestyle as a 


vision for contemporary discipleship. 
Paper, $17.95; in Canada $24.95 


Peace and Justice Series 


In simple, straightforward language this series of books expresses a biblical view of peace and justice and 


shows how individuals throughout the world are being peacemakers in their own communities. 


They Loved Their Enemies 
by Marian Hostetler 


This is a collection of true stories of African Christians who faced conflict and responded 
nonviolently. It is an inspiration for all of us to live out Jesus’ teachings on love, peace, and 
forgiveness. 


In this book you will find stories of all kinds of people—young and old, male and female, 
leaders and ordinary folk. There are stories of people from 1,700 years ago and those from 
recent years. From Algeria to South Africa, from Sierra Leone to Kenya. 

Paper, $4.95, in Canada $6.95 


How Christians Made Peace with War 
by John Driver 


Lz 

HOW CHRISTIANS 
MADE PEACE 
WITH WAR 


If the early church believed that war was wrong and that Christians should not participate in 
the military, why don’t most Christians believe that now? How did Christians make peace with 


the idea of war? 


Driver tells the history of the early church from the close of the New Testament through 


ee “i : 
JOHN DRIVER 


Paper, $4.95, in Canada $6.95 


The Way God Fights 
by Lois Barrett 


“This book is the best example I have ever seen of a writer taking the results of scholarly 
research and translating them into simple language and easy-to-grasp concepts. 


“The Old Testament war stories have always been a problem for Christian pacifists. Barrett 
quickly sketches the various attempts to deal with the dilemma. Her solution is straightforward 
and supported by copious biblical quotations. The theme is God’s intention for all people to live 
in peace and God’s call to faithfulness on the part of the people of God to trust in divine 
protection and intervention rather than follow the worldly pattern of armed struggle.” — 


Provident Book Finder 


Paper, $4.95, in Canada $6.95 


Herald Press 

Dept. FQ 

616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 


Herald Press books are available through your 
local bookstore or write to Herald Press 
(include 10% for shipping—minimum $1). 


Augustine. He shows how there was a gradual shift in thinking as Christians slowly became 
involved in the military until they lost their peaceful approach to solving conflict. 
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LOIS BARRETT 


Herald Press 

Dept. FQ 

117 King Street West 
Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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What does it mean to follow the way of 
peace in today’s world? Can Mennonites 
keep their historic commitment to nonvio- 
lence? Leaders from Switzerland and Uru- 
guay describe the issues peacemakers in 
their countries face. 
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A Special Book 
Becomes 


Main Selection! 


Better Homes and Gardens Book Club approached Phyllis Pellman 
Good and asked her to develop this book as a Main Selection for their 
club. And now it’s at bookstores from coast to coast! 

This is a cookbook which will appeal to cooks everywhere, easy to 
understand, easy to use. Rooted in the land, the old ways, the fire in the 
hearth, the abundance of fresh gardens, The Best of Amish Cooking 
appeals to lovers of good food from every hamlet and city. 

Phyllis Pellman Good has spent years researching these foods. She 
has interviewed Amish grandmothers and dipped into the old books, 
handwritten diaries and recipe boxes. This book truly is a classic! 

Beautiful color pictures set the mood. Wonderful descriptions and 
introductions prepare the setting. And delicious, savory recipes fill this 
book with some of the best food you'll find anywhere! 


“Riveting, humorous 


and touching!” 


—Country Living 


The Best of Amish Cooking 
by Phyllis Pellnan Good 
Hardcover, $19.95 (U.S.), Color plates 


This is an entertaining volume. Readers who have enjoyed James 
Herriot’s books on veterinary medicine in rural England and Garrison 
Keillor’s tales of Lake Wobegon will find this book light, satisfying 
reading. 

—The Mennonite 


-_ gies Dr. Frau definitely knows the Amish. This is surely one of the best 
A | cag = books about them I have read. I just might read it again. 


eo —South Bend Tribune 
Nip Joctor , ae 
Woman Doctor Grace Kaiser commands a most polished writing style which allows 


Amon < the Amish — ¢, her to describe humorous and sad events equally well and results in an 
ee = ey ee easy going narrative and exceptionally well-written tales in which the 
Gi ace I | ‘ Ka ISel choice of every word seems beyond reproach. 


— Mennonite Mirror 


Dr. Frau 4 fascinating, nonvoyeuristic glimpse into the lifestyles of Kaiser’s 


by Grace Kaiser Amish and Mennonite patients. 
Now in Trade Paperback, $8.95 (U.S.) — Booklist 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Available at local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 


(> OO d B O ok S Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171. 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


(You can order these books at a 20% discount by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31!) 
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EDITORIALS : 


Beyond Imagining 


Some things in life one scarcely pre- 
pares for. The hospital chaplain’s call was 
unexpected. “Your wife and two daugh- 
ters were in a serious accident and have 
just been admitted to our hospital. Can 
you come? ”’ 

Whoa! I felt a pain in my heart. “How 
are they?” 

“All I can say is that they are all alive, 
alert, and talking.” 

I can’t say that I’ve never imagined 
their deaths, or that I’ve never imagined 
my own. Perhaps it’s the writer in me. But 
the ‘‘what if’? had never been like this. 
Were they alright? Whom should I call? 
What prayer wasn’t selfish? 

Months later, looking back, several 
aspects of this difficult experience stand 
out. (Apart for some emotional scars and 
some long-term concerns about Kate’s 
back, the three have fully recovered.) 

1. Perhaps God’s greatest promise is 
that he will never leave us. He cannot 
guarantee us life or health, but he does 
promise us that he will not abandon us. 

2. The courage of youngsters in the 
moment of crisis and pain touched the 
deepest part of me. Rebecca thought her 
mother was dead as she slumped over the 
steering wheel, stunned by the concussion. 
She knew her older sister couldn’t move, 
so she crawled out of her seatbelt, found 
everyone’s glasses, and helped the res- 
cuers open windows so they could get 


them out. 

Kate lay on her back for four weeks, 
seldom complained, and cheered up most 
of the people who came to cheer up her. 

Hey, they’re just kids with their share 
of quarrel and selfishness inside. But their 
strength in the trauma will always give me 
courage as long as I live. 

3. It’s O.K. to be thankful. As many of 
you readers know from your own experi- 
ences, people say a lot of strange things at 
moments like this. To me, it was an acci- 
dent. It didn’t prove anything except to 
reconfirm that drunken drivers are dan- 
gerous. I couldn’t believe that the accident 
was a warning from God, much less a re- 
ward from God; it was an accident, and 
God did not abandon us. 

When a mother close to Phyllis’s age 
died in a similar accident ten miles away 
several days later, that didn’t prove any- 
thing either; it was an accident. 

But one can be thankful for each day. 
Being thankful is not based on God’s fa- 
voring us over others. Thankfulness hap- 
pens when we accept the gift and responsi- 
bility of each moment. 

4. The support of Christian commu- 
nity is overwhelming. We’ve weathered 
our share of criticisms over the years, but 
the love and pure caring which such a 
moment sparked will shine forever like a 
rainbow in our souls. That too can scarcely 
be imagined! —_ MG 


FQ Has Survived! 


The responses we’ve received to our 
mailings about the future of Festival 
Quarterly have been overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. Your loyalty to the magazine and 
your willingness to help far exceeded our 
expectations. 

We believe that Festival Quarterly can 
continue indefinitely if your support 
continues. We do not plan periodic pleas; 
we waited for fourteen years to send out 
this first S.O.S. and we hope we never 
need to send another. 

To continue and not face future 
crises, however, we will need many of 
our readers to develop ‘““The Four FQ 
Habits”’: 

— Habit 1: Renew your own 
subscription promptly. 

— Habit 2: Remember to give FQ 
gift subscriptions. 

— Habit 3: Keep supporting the 


International Subscription Fund 

— Habit 4: Order at least one book 
a year through FQ. 

In return we promise to try to keep 
FQ fresh and interesting, challenging and 
insightful. We also want to repeat three 
pledges we are making to our readers: 

— Pledge 1: We promise not to 
send constant pleas to readers. 

— Pledge 2: We promise that we 
will not make a profit on FQ; if FQ ever 
starts to show a profit, we will roll back 
the subscription price accordingly. 

— Pledge 3: We promise that if at 
some time in the future, FQ would have 
to cease publication, readers will receive 
full credit for the unused portion of their 
subscriptions. 

Again, we say thank you for your 
wonderful response. — PPG and MG 
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Yes, definitely, I want to see Festival 
Quarterly continue. From its inception, I 
have considered this journal to be a signifi- 
cant and essential breath of fresh air in the 
midst of official weekly, monthly and 
quarterly publications. As a community, 
the Mennonite Church would be much 
poorer without Festival Quarterly; as in- 
dividuals, many of your readers (certainly 
including myself) would miss _ the 
stimulation—even provocation at times 
—as well as the solid, thoughtful ap- 
proach to a range of common issues. 

I’m enclosing my ‘formal vote” on the 

-enclosure. It may be possible for me to 
enlarge or extend this “‘vote”’ in the weeks 
ahead. 

Urie A. Bender, 
Baden, Ontario 


Be certain I will be an FQ subscriber as 
long as it exists. 
Mrs. Avon Good, 
Lima, Ohio 


We feel a kinship with you in this project 
and hope FQ can continue to exist and 
inspire! 

Evan and Janice Kreider, 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Thanks so much for your excellent 
work on Festival Quarterly over the 
years. I’m no longer an “‘active Menno- 
nite,’ but this is the one church-related 
publication which I still subscribe to. It 
gives me a broad and current view of my 
heritage, and I enjoy the variety of articles 
and columns. 

Thanks for the second reminder. I hope 
the response this time gives you enough 
support to continue. 

Phyllis Lehman Collins, 
Rochester, New York 


Welcome to the real world. Idealism can 
be afforded only by those who have the 
luxury of being sheltered from real life. 

I’m sorry about your magazine going 
under. It was a nice attempt at putting 
honesty into the Mennonite world. As one 
who runs a business I am left cold by ap- 
peals to sympathy from those who failed to 
survive the marketplace. 

Anonymous 


Just an idea: Why don’t you make up a 
list of overseas persons to whom you 
would like to send a subscription and sub- 
mit those for people to sponsor an entire 
subscription for someone. They could de- 
velop a relationship that way. Or they 
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could take a half subscription. As it is, it 
feels very uninvolved. I believe a lot more 
people would go for sending to a definite 
person. I might, for example, choose a 
person I know in Africa and give you 
much more than just to dump into an 
anonymous unknown. 

We always enjoy FQ. The one last year 
with articles from overseas leaders was es- 
pecially outstanding. 

Jeanne Zook, 
Portland, Oregon 


Our vote to continue is strongly affir- 
mative. Hopefully FQ wasn’t born to die 
in childhood. We want to aid its healthy 
development. 

Charles Longenecker, 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 


Why didn’t you say something sooner? I 
think the Quarterly is easily worth fifteen 
dollars a year. However, I believe there 
are too few people who take time to do 
much reading, therefore not enough sub- 
scribers. 

At 77, I am one of your older readers 
but I thoroughly enjoy every department. 
Vera F. Yoder, 

Fairview, Michigan 


It’s the best magazine —with a Chris- 
tian and cosmopolitan view — of the arts 
(even politics) that I get. 

Ervin and Bernadine Yoder, 
Arthur, Illinois 


I am wondering whether you have con- 
sidered moving ‘‘down the ladder” froma 
glossy to a non-glossy (however you de- 
scribe such magazines). While I find Festi- 
val Quarterly to be a lovely magazine, I 
have wondered how you could afford to 
put out a glossy. Would that not be a next 
step before you raise talk of axing the 
magazine altogether? 

I support FQ, but I could support it just 
as well if it were at least one step less 
“luxurious.” 

Dorothy Jean Weaver, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


FQ is an important magazine to me. 
The town I live in currently doesn’t have a 
Mennonite body in it, of any flavour, and 
FQ allows me to share the thoughts of 
other Anabaptist believers, particularly as 
these relate to the arts. I receive no other 
journal which does this. I would love to 
continue to receive the magazine in the 
coming years, though if that is impossible, 
the small investment I have made in it has 


been amply returned. 

I hope to be able to help with a further 
contribution in April or May, after I have 
established myself in my new area. I recall 
seeing an article in a past issue on being a 
professional in the church. I intend to re- 
read that issue. It will have a new rele- 
vance to me. Thank you for providing me 
with such a fine magazine. 

Dirk Tysmans, 
San Luis Obispo, California 


Yesterday I received your latest copy of 
Festival Quarterly, and I just devoured 
almost every article, and it made me real- 
ize just how much I appreciate Festival 
Quarterly. 

Therefore I vote in favor of it continu- 
ing and enclose my renewed subscription, 
etc. I appreciate the way you have handled 
sharing your concern with the readership. 
If you indeed cannot continue let the en- 
closed funds go towards wherever most 
needed to pay your debts. 

Thank you for your excellent articles 
and paper. I do hope the response from 
the readership could be overwhelming 
and that you could continue! 

Ruth Quiring, 
Calgary, Alberta 


I am writing to thank you for your letter 
outlining the difficult decisions which 
need to be made regarding the life of FQ. 
I could not however, simply fill out the 
ballot and not comment. 

I wish to note that we have subscribed to 
FQ for many years now and have found 
the magazine of value. We want to see it 
continue. As a Canadian subscriber I wish 
to comment on Canadian rates. As you 
note, out of country subscriptions are not 
higher. In my opinion, this is not accept- 
able. Firstly, it is not pragmatic to expect 
the magazine to survive given the cost of 
mail service. Secondly, I feel that the mag- 
azine should consider a Canadian rate 
which could be paid in Canadian funds by 
check. From my perspective, this would 
greatly reduce the hassle of subscribing to 
the magazine, which detracts from sub- 
scriptions. 

I personally feel that a subscription rate 
increase is in order. Even an increase of 
$1.00 an issue would not cause any diffi- 
culty to subscribers, and a higher rate may 
also be feasible. 

In response to your request for assist- 
ance, Carol and I will give two gift sub- 
scriptions and recommend the magazine 
to some friends who do not now receive it. 
I realize that our efforts are minimal given 
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the larger picture but it is my hope that 
other readers will also assume some re- 
sponsibility. 

I thank you for your efforts in the past 
and also for this opportunity to outline my 
opinions. 

Wayne Benedet, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


I was sorry about the collision and inju- 
ries you suffered and hope you are all 
much better. 

The goals and content of Festival 
Quarterly are good. I’m happy to vote for 
its continuation. 

Will FQ continue to include dialogue 
among artists? I need this Christian nur- 
ture very much and am financially unable 
to attend the discussions at The People’s 
Place. 

Among artists what is Christian ser- 
vanthood? Exhibitionism and self-promo- 
tion? Or the nameless washing of men’s 
feet? How can we heal and bond the com- 
munity of saints? 

With this letter I enclose payment for a 
three-year subscription. 

Ivan Moon, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


I am not impressed, to say the least, by 
your use of the old “ballot” ploy for fund- 
raising, but I can appreciate your financial 
predicament, and I only regret that I am 
not in a position to provide more help to 
you at this time. I am a new subscriber and 
I’ve only seen three issues of FQ in my life, 
but each one has held my attention from 
cover to cover with expression of values 
and concerns that I hold very deeply and 
which I see expressed all too rarely. I do 
hope you continue publication §indefi- 
nitely. 

Clifford Wiegner, 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


Thank you for your work with FQ. For 
one returning to the States after service 
overseas, it was one source of enlighten- 
ment, encouragement and stimulation in 
many moments of personal struggle. 
Somehow the articles kept speaking to me 
about identity in Christ and growing 
beyond past Mennonite experiences, and 
helped me embrace Mennonite values 
within the Lancaster Conference setting. 
Lucille Shank, 

Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


I have copied this form 40 times, and 
plan to announce the subject of this ballot 
in our local Zion Mennonite Church this 


coming Sunday. Truly hope responses will 
be favorable. 

Judy Hall, 

Molalla, Oregon 


I consider FQ one of the most creative 
and forward-thinking things that has hap- 
pened for us Mennos in the recent years. 
You are to be applauded for the quality of 
content that you provide for provocative 
thinking and education. 

You ought also to be supported in this 
costly but worthwhile endeavor. I do not 
want to see FQ terminated and so I am 
enclosing my check to support my words. 

I will look for potential subscribers (at 
the low costs which I still think are reason- 
able) but in the meantime I want to in a 
small way, share in the financial loss that 
you have incurred. I applaud your high 
principles and respect all the effort you 
have made to produce income. Include my 
vote for long life for FQ. 

Arlene Mark, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


I wish we could cast a more valuable 
vote for Festival Quarterly. It is the one 
magazine that comes to our house that 


both Rachel and I read from cover to 
cover. Since we have recently returned 
from 11 years of overseas work during 
which we continued to receive FQ regu- 
larly, we have a great appreciation for the 
international flavor of FQ. I would cer- 
tainly hate to see it fold. 

We as a church need FQ and the way it 
presents and preserves culture. However, 
since we have renewed our subscription 
already until mid-1989, and because we 
are still very much in transition from all 
our years of overseas work, we cannot af- 
ford to cast our ballot monetarily at this 
point. We have spoken to several people 
who are fans of FQ but do not have their 
own subscription. Hopefully they will sub- 
scribe on their own soon. 

Eldon Stoltzfus, 
Sarasota, Florida 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 


“All right, now. I want you and Grandpa 


to run along and interact.” 
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Drawing by Saxon; (c) 1987 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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LET’S NOT JUST 
PRAISE THE LORD 


What is the proper place of those popular 


praise and worship songs? 


Are we entering a “‘post-hymnal”’ age? As 
strange as it may seem, the answer for 
now appears to be a qualified yes. 

It was Martin Luther who capitalized 
on the development of print and gave 
the German people the Bible and the 
hymnal in their own language. And it was 
this that allowed Reformation believers 
to hear God through his Word and speak 
to him through the hymnbook. Today, 
however, the hymnbook is being increas- 
ingly discarded as part of the church’s 
accommodation to the video revolution. 

Many church leaders say traditional 
hymns are too hard to understand, too 
theological in language. Some have 
discarded their hymnals in favor of sim- 
ple worship choruses sung from memory 
or with the help of an overhead projec- 
tor. But these uncomplicated songs may 
in fact mirror the video age in which 
they were born: as short and encapsu- 
lated as news stories, and as repetitive as 
fast-food commercials. 

Let us take a closer look at these ‘“‘tiny 
hymns’’— miniature both in length and 
in content —that threaten to replace our 
historic hymns. Their very title —“‘praise 
and worship”’ music — suggests they are 
principally texts of adoration and praise. 
This is surely commendable — despite 
their obvious limitations —and we 
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Donald P. Hustad 


should be grateful the movement has 
revived the ancient practice of singing 
Scripture verbatim. But labeling this new 
form suggests ‘“‘praise and worship”’ texts 
are new, and that is surely not true — 
our hymnals are full of worthy ‘praise 
and worship” words. 

These new pieces are short, often no 
longer than two lines. Their main 
characteristic is simplicity; usually only 
one idea is stated, and it may be repeated 
many times. Those having more than 
one “‘stanza”’ change only a word or two 
with each repetition. Nor is the music 
really contemporary in style. With a few 
exceptions (mostly borrowed from Jewish 
folk dances), the tunes and harmonies 
are ultrasimple in the gospel-song 
tradition. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this is 
the popular chorus ‘‘Alleluia.’’ It repeats 
that word of praise eight times, using 
only four different melody notes and 
three chords. The second stanza repeats 
the words “‘He’s my Savior”’ eight times, 
with similar changes in the third, fourth, 
and fifth stanzas. 

Before it appeared in print, the 
chorus was learned in a much stronger 
oral tradition. In it the words “‘He’s my 
Savior’ of the second stanza were 
alternated with the word ‘‘Alleluia,’’ and 


so on. This version gave each stanza both 
unity and variety —an agreed norm for 
both a work of art and a folk hymn with 
its own artless charm. But then, it would 
not then be so simple —and today, 
simplicity is in! 


Nothing new under the sun 


But choruses are not new. They are the 
logical successors of the refrains of 
gospel songs and the “‘spirituals” (of both 
black and white heritage) that emerged 
from the camp-meeting revivals of the 
early 1800s. Furthermore, those well- 
known forms were patterned after the 
alternation of stanza and refrain that has 
always characterized secular folk-song. A 
refrain would contain or suggest the 
central message of a song; then it was 
interspersed with stanzas elaborating on 
that theme. 

In nineteenth-century revivalism, the 
refrains or ‘‘choruses” of gospel songs 
were often sung without using the 
stanzas. Simple songs —like ““Draw Me 
Nearer,’’ ‘‘At the Cross,”’ ““‘We’re 
Marching to Zion’’— became even 
simpler: only the central thought was 
expressed. And they could be sung 
spontaneously, from memory. 

So, who needs a hymnal? 


The next logical step was to omit the 
stanzas completely, and simply write the 
refrain, or ‘“‘chorus.’’ This was common 
in the 1940s in the Youth for Christ 
(YFC) movement. Choruses were 
standard fare in the Saturday night mix 
of worship, evangelism, and entertain- 
ment. But those choruses were quite 
different from today’s. They usually ex- 
pressed the same concepts as their gospel 
song antecedents — narratives of 
Christian experience or devotional 
expressions directed to Jesus alone. Typi- 
cal of these choruses are ‘‘Gone, gone, 
gone, gone! Yes, my sins are gone’”’; “I 
have the joy, joy, joy, joy, down in my 
heart’’; ‘‘For God so loved the world”’; 
and ‘‘Every day with Jesus is sweeter 
than the day before.” 

These earlier forms were all products 
of renewal movements in the church — 
first in the highly emotional brush-arbor 
camp meetings of the early nineteenth 
century; later in the urban-centered 
“Second Awakening” under Charles G. 
Finney and the evangelistic efforts of D. 
L. Moody, R. A. Torrey, and Billy 
Sunday; and finally in the parachurch 
movements associated with Youth for 
Christ and radio evangelism. It should 
not be surprising that the new choruses 
first appeared as part of today’s charis- 
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matic renewal movement. 

It may be argued that these new 
expressions are stronger than the YFC 
choruses, since they express adoration 
and praise rather than personal testi- 
mony. “King of kings and Lord of 
Lords, glory hallelujah,” “We have come 
into his house and gathered in his name 
to worship him,” “Don’t you know it’s 
time to praise the Lord,” “‘I love you, 
Lord, and I lift my voice,” and ‘‘Sing 
hallelujah to the Lord”’ are good 
examples. Many of these texts abound in 
Scripture quotations, especially the 
Psalms. Some, like ‘“Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain,”’ ““Bless the Lord, O my 
soul,” ““Thou art worthy, O Lord,” “I 
will sing of the mercies of the Lord,” and 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” are 
taken completely from the Scripture. 


Praising praise, worshiping worship 
Take just one of these refrains and 
compare it with the worship hymns it 
may be replacing. For instance, ‘‘Let’s 
just praise the Lord” seems to express a 
casual approach to the holy service of 
worship. The problem may be with the 
word just—as in “‘Let’s just sit down and 
have a cup of coffee.” 

The following exercise might be more 


revealing if the words were spoken 
audibly, which the reader may or may 
not choose to do: 

Let’s just praise the Lord! 

Praise to the Lord the Almighty, the 
King of Creation! 

O my soul, praise him, for he is your 
health and salvation! 

Let’s just praise the Lord! 

A mighty fortress is our God, a 
bulwark never failing, 

Our helper he, amid the flood of 
mortal ills prevailing. 

Let’s just praise the Lord! 

Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty. 

God in three persons, blessed Trinity! 

Let’s just praise the Lord! 

Immortal, invisible, God only wise, 

In light inaccessible hid from our eyes. 

Let’s just praise the Lord! 

O worship the king, all glorious above, 

O gratefully sing his power and his 
love. 

Let’s just praise the Lord! 

Great is thy faithfulness, O God my 
Father, 

There is no shadow of turning with 
Thee. 

The constant repetition of phrases 
such as ‘‘Let’s just praise,’ or “‘Come, let 
us worship the King,”’ or “Don’t you 
know it’s time to praise the Lord”’ 
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We cannot expect this generation to respond 
to hymns that are rich in content unless they 
are taught carefully and used convincingly. 


sounds more like an “invitation to 
praise”’ than praise itself. An Assemblies 
of God leader from India recently said 
his American friends seem to be ‘“‘prais- 
ing praise”’ and “‘worshiping worship.” 
But the larger hymns not only call us to 
adoration; they describe the excellence of 
God and recount his promises and 
mighty deeds — stating the motivation 
for worship. 


The New Testament standard 


Some Christians prefer to be called 
‘‘restorationist’’ because they believe 
they are returning to the worship and 
ministry experiences of the apostolic 
period. But how closely do they follow 
the early church’s standards for worship 
music? 

The apostle Paul mentions three 
distinct types of song: “‘psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs” (Eph. 5:19, Col. 
3:16). We believe these were different 
types of music —in origin, in text, and 
possibly even in the way they were 
performed. 

Psalms no doubt included all the 
psalms and canticles common to Jewish 
worship — the historic, classical worship 
expressions known to all Jewish Chris- 
tians who had grown up hearing them in 
the temple and the synagogue: songs of 
praise and thanksgiving to Yahweh, 
didactic psalms, witness psalms, psalms of 
petition and lament. 

Hymns were probably new songs that 
expressed the Christology of the new 
sect. A number of these hymns appear in 
Paul’s letters, written in the patterns of 
classical Greek poetry. Like many of the 
hymns of Martin Luther and Charles 
Wesley, they were written to express, and 
thus teach, Christian doctrine. One is in 
the form of a simple creed, or statement 
of faith: 


Great indeed, we confess, is the mystery of our 
religion: 
He was manifested in the flesh, 
vindicated in the Spirit, 
seen by angels, 
preached among the nations, 
believed on in the world, 
taken up in glory. 
(1 Tim. 3:16) 


In another example, the poetic (and 
possibly antiphonal) form is obvious: 


The saying is sure: 
If we have died with him, we shall also live 
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with him; 
if we endure, we shall also reign with him; 
if we deny him, he also will deny us; 
if we are faithless, he remains faithful — 
for he cannot deny himself. 
(2 Tim. 2:11-13) 


The patristic fathers and modern 
musicologists both agree that spiritual 
songs described ecstatic singing that was 
either wordless or had unintelligible 
words — singing in tongues. It is the one 
type of New Testament song that 
belongs exclusively to modern-day Pente- 
costals and charismatics. But it is still fair 
to ask: How does the new music measure 
up to the total spectrum of New Testa- 
ment musical practice? 

The new chorus literature is — 
according to its title — exclusively “‘praise 
and worship.” But many would contend 
that if this is the church’s only song, 
praise becomes both simple and simplis- 
tic. On the one hand, we ought to rejoice 
that the movement has reinstated the 
practice of singing the words of Scrip- 
ture. But Scripture choruses are but 
snippets of Holy Writ; their use may be 
compared to singing “‘proof texts.” On 
the other hand, Roman Catholics, by 
comparison, today sing or say major por- 
tions of a psalm in every celebration of 
the mass. Over three years, in just 
Sunday observances, over 150 different 
psalm passages will be used. Further- 
more, modern choruses pointedly omit 
all the expressions of the didactic, the 
penitential, and the petitionary psalms, 
and contain nothing comparable to the 
psalms of lament. Nor does the new 
music make an effort to teach the 
doctrines of our faith. 

Moreover, except for the Scripture 
fragments used, this type of contempo- 
rary worship tends to ignore the tradi- 
tional forms that express the continuity 
of our faith and the perpetuity of God’s 
covenants with his people. The early 
Christians knew they were still the 
children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — 
but also of David and Solomon and the 
prophets who left their songs to be sung 
in worship. The sixteenth-century 
followers of Luther understood that they 
had the same heritage, and they added 
the patristic and medieval hymns of 
Ambrose of Milan, Fortunatus, Gregory 
the Great, Francis of Assisi, Rhabanus 
Maurus, and of the two Bernards — one 
of Clairvaux and one of Cluny. 

Until recently, evangelicals acknowl- 
edged in their music their identity with 


the same family tree, and we added the 
hymns of Luther, Gerhardt, Calvin, 
Wesley, Newton, Bonar, and many 
others. When we stood to sing their 
songs, we were joining our own spirits 
and voices with theirs and the thousands 
of believers who followed in their train, 
exulting in the glory and redeeming love 
of God. And our faith was strengthened. 
Today, some of our family of faith seem 
to be willing, even eager, to discard this 
heritage for a simpler fare that may 
disappear as suddenly as it has flowered. 

It is probably true— especially in our 
less-literate day —that many worshipers 
have difficulty finding their way through 
the phrases of a standard hymn. But 
should we reduce our liturgical state- 
ments to those that every person, of any 
age, will understand immediately? The 
answer, of course, is no. Like the ancient 
creeds of the church, like many passages 
in Scripture —like even the Lord’s 
Prayer — we repeat them because the 
historic and continuing church has found 
in them its understanding of our faith. 
Their meaning comes to us slowly, but 
surely. And in the meantime, their truth 
has been preserved for us and for our 
children. It is still true, as C. H. Sisson 
said, and Brian Morris quoted in Ritual 
Murder: “There is no such thing as 
passing on profound truths in superficial 
speech.” 


Using the new music well 


An increasing number of church 
musicians admit they have reluctantly 
aded this music style to their worship re- 
sources. They felt compelled to do so by 
the large number of folk who heard 
“praise and worship”’ music in another 
“successful and rapidly growing” church, 
and came home with glowing reports of 
its significance. Competition, after all, is a 
factor in church life today: If you don’t 
give people church music they want, they 
may go down the street where they can 
get it. 

In a recent article, ‘‘What to Do with 
Church Hoppers,” William Self, pastor 
of Wieuca Road Baptist Church in 
Atlanta, said: “I’ve been hammering my 
folks with the need to be steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord—not a popular theme 
in these days of rootlessness. Somehow, 
we have to make disciples instead of 
inspiration junkies.” 

Disciples, of course, are people 
accustomed to discipline. And how many 


of our folk understand that the central 
requirement of worship is not “getting a 
blessing,”’ but giving God an acceptable 
sacrifice of praise? A true sacrifice is 
always a costly thing, not a demand for 
instant gratification of our pleasure needs. 

Even so, it may be wise to use the best 
examples of the new music. It is surely an 
appealing form in our day and probably 
an example of the folkish styles that tend 
to appear in times of spiritual renewal. 
The “tiny hymns” are quite ideal for an 
informal service in the home or on the 
beach, for Sunday evening worship or the 
prayer meeting. In regular worship, 
these choruses can be used much like the 
historic antiphons, preceding and 
following a more serious, more didactic 
hymn. 

For instance, “‘Let’s Just Praise the 
Lord” could provide an introduction and 
coda to the chorale to which we com- 
pared it—‘“‘Praise to the Lord, the 
Almighty.”’ The chorus ‘‘He Is Lord” 
would help prepare the congregation for 
the biblically based, theologically rich 
hymn by F. Bland Tucker, “All praise to 
thee, for thou, O King divine, didst yield 
the glory that of right was thine, that in 
our darkened hearts thy grace might 
shine. Alleluia!’’ Others would serve well 
as preparation for, or a response to, the 
pastoral prayer. 

Some churches are using this music as 
“preparation for worship.” In our 
evangelical tradition, the organ prelude 
is, unfortunately, not used as an aid to 
quiet meditation, serving merely as 
background — even as competition — to 


the noisy ‘‘fellowship” that seems to be 
the first priority for many. So in some 
churches, these “tiny hymns’”’ are sung 
for about ten minutes before the service 
begins. As a result, conversation ceases 
and there is opportunity for a gradual 
quieting of the spirit and focusing of the 
mind in preparation for the meeting with 
God. When the service begins, using the 
standard hymns of the church in good 
liturgical design helps to make their 
meaning clear. 


Must our worship be nonliterate? 


We cannot expect this generation to 
respond to hymns that are rich in 
content unless they are taught carefully 
and used convincingly. The shallow-but- 
pleasurable emotional response to 
worship choruses is derived from the 
repetition of a few simple phrases. Those 
who expect worship to be more reasoned 
and rational must patiently and lovingly 
introduce their people to the deeper 
emotional resources of words that will 
truly challenge and stimulate the 
imagination. Texts of great hymns have 
done this since the sixteenth century, 
and they still have the power to do 

so— even in this post-Gutenberg era. 
Perhaps we can use our new nonverbal 
languages to clarify the meaning of 
words, and vice versa. 

It may also be argued that the 
younger generation is “turned off”’ by 
certain classic hymns that contain 
obscure and/or archaic language. Hym- 
nal editors are encouraged to revise the 
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texts of older hymns to match the new 
Scripture versions and modern prayer 
language, so that God is addressed as 
“you” instead of ‘“‘thou.’’ Many churches 
would also insist on the elimination of 
sexist language pertaining to people; for 
example, “Good Christian Men, Rejoice’”’ 
is easily changed to “‘Good Christians 
All, Rejoice.” 

Church musicians and ministers 
should also get to know the rich new 
hymns being produced today. It is ironic 
that many churches overemphasize 
ephemeral, simplistic materials and ig- 
nore the “‘explosion”’ of exciting new 
hymns being produced in Great Britain 
and North America by Timothy Dudley- 
Smith, Bryan Jeffrey Leech, Margaret 
Clarkson, Fred Pratt Green, Bryan 
Wren, Christopher Idle, and others. 


Turn off the TV! 


A recent public-service announcement 
aired on NBC Television offers some 
sound advice. In it, Steve Allen, the 
gifted musician and comedian, appears 
and says: ‘“‘Don’t let television dominate 
your life. Walk over and turn the... 
thing off. Get a good book and read it!” 
Perhaps, for us, that book might be a 
hymnal, a stimulus to aid our personal 
worship. 

This practice was common in earlier 
times, when worshipers carried the 
hymnbook, as well as the Bible, to 
church. At home it was used for singing 
in family worship and for reading in 
personal devotions. 

A good hymnal contains many 
paraphrases of Scripture and is a compact 
handbook of Christian theology in poetic 
form. It also includes noble examples of 
all the forms of prayer with which we 
respond to God’s self-revealing — 
adoration, confession, thanksgiving, 
petition, supplication, surrender, and 
dedication. It can supply thoughts and 
words to express our devotion when we 
have difficulty finding our own. Used 
regularly it enlarges and enriches our 
personal vocabulary of worship, and — 
when we meet in church on Sunday — 
helps us sing the hymns with joy and 
understanding. 


Donald P. Hustad is senior professor of 
church music at Southern Baptist Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and author of Jubilate! 
Church Music in the Evangelical Tradi- 
tion. 
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Solstice 


a short story 


by Phil Johnson Ruth 


@z late spring evening in my fourteenth year, I was 
picking dandelion greens on the bank behind our house. A 
bagful brought fifty cents in Philadelphia, something I found 
hard to believe. Dandelion makes such a bitter salad that I 
would have given money not to have to eat it. I had to believe 
there was some sort of ravenous hunger out there in the world, 
one more effect of Hitler’s war. You couldn’t have told me that 
some people simply have a taste for bitter leaves, or that some 
day I would take dandelion greens into my own mouth, gladly. 

It must have been the twenty-first of June, because the 
summer solstice was due the following day. At six o’clock the 
sun still spread a hot dragging light across the fields, and the 
world was quiet except for the distant thrum of an engine. As I 
worked my way up the slope, away from the house and my 
family at the supper table, my mind was hard at work, too, 
gripped by this solstice. ‘““The sun gets to its high point on the 
celestial sphere,’ my father had explained with his arms 
drawing arcs and his fists standing for sun and earth. “‘More 
properly,” he continued with a soft throat-clearing, “‘the earth 
is wobbling on its axis, and your solstice is when it’s wobbled 
one way as far as it can go. It pulls up and stops there for a 
little second, and then it starts to wobble on back the other way.’ 

Pop was probably the only farmer for miles around with a 
subscription to Sky and Telescope. 

There on the dandelion bank I tried my best to feel the 
earth grinding to a halt. I tried to picture the whirling of sun 
and planet, a giant do-si-do. Nothing doing. I didn’t have much 
to go on, only the words and gestures of my father, and images 
from a song we sang at school: 

Oh, have you heard geography sung, 

(For if you’ve not, it’s on my tongue) 

About the earth in air that’s hung, 

All covered with green little islands? 

Oceans, gulfs, bays, and seas, 

Channels and straits, sounds if you please, 

Great archipelagos too, and all these 

Are covered with green little islands. 
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I was running through that song in vain, and my sack was 
half full, when the distant thrum separated itself from the lazy 
ambience of the hot evening and grew into a conspicuous 
drone behind me. A plane was drawing near. 

Planes were something to stop everything and watch in 
those days. The Inquirer was full of stories about planes in the 
war. I consumed such stories, and promptly dreamt of squad- 
rons sailing down into the valley and over our farm, cutting 
across the sky like scythe blades. Their formations were 
terrifying because they meant there was chaos elsewhere, and 
people were dying by the thousands. I never actually saw a live 
squadron, but in those days dreams were real enough. 

I turned around and looked up into the sun, holding out a 
hand to fight off the glare. The dark arrow of a small plane—a 
one- or two-seater — broke south out of the sun’s blaze and 
bore across the sky toward the creek. Its shadow raced over the 
meadow and sliced into the rolling water just about where 
Uncle Horace and I had been standing that afternoon. We were 
Just coming out of nearly two weeks of overcast and rain, and 
the creek was as high as anyone could remember. At high 
water we caught eels. You put a bunch of worms on a line of 
hooks, threw them in a little eddy, and waited. After a while 
you pulled the line out and had yourself some eels. They 
swallowed the hooks and everything. And were they good 
eating! Peeled clean like catfish and cut into links. You could 
use the skins for tying things. When they dried and tightened 
up, they were better than rope. 

I would have liked to tie Horace up. He was getting on my 
nerves, as usual. He was rapping his worms against a rock 
before he put them on the line because he couldn’t stand to see 
them writhing on the hooks. All right, you can do that and still 
catch eels —they go crazy at high water — but you could never 
catch a fish with a dead worm, and I couldn’t ever seem to get 
that through Horace’s thick head. To make matters worse, he 
was still jittery from the thunderstorms. He heard that a couple 
of barns had been struck by lightening recently, so every time 
it rained, and even for a long time afterward, he was afraid our 
barn was going to burn down. 

As we finished, when he wasn’t killing his worms, he was 
casting these nervous glances up toward the barn, and then 
staring back gloomily into the water. He’s lucky I didn’t shove 
him in. 

When the plane flew over the swollen creek, the growl of its 


engine separated from it and chased along behind. Easing into 


a broad turn, the plane traced the south and east boundaries of 
the farm. I lost sight of it when it slipped behind the barn and 
the far crest, but I anticipated its path with my gaze and picked 
it out immediately when it appeared again around the other 
side like it was shot from a hole in the side of the hill. 

By the time it made a second pass, descending steadily in its 
orbit, my family had come out into the yard to see about the 
commotion. We raised our arms and held out our hands as the 
plane dipped in and out of the sun’s brilliance. We were only 
shielding our eyes, but I thought the pilot might have taken 
this for a salute. Over the meadow, in its tightening turn, the 
plane flushed out a pair of killdeers. 


I saw Horace standing near the butcher-kitchen. He was 
holding onto the pole of the purple martin house, cocking his 
head way back. In the slanting light, he appeared to have no 
eyes, just two deep sockets. His head looked as empty as the 
martin house above him, which hadn’t seen any life for several 
years. We had always had martins, until one morning we came 
out and found a dozen nestlings scattered across the lawn. 
Some kind of disease, apparently. While we discussed the possi- 
bilities, Horace had gathered the little birds into a bushel 
basket and carried them off somewhere to bury. Every spring 
since — you could set your calendar by it— martins came 
around to size things up for a day or two. Horace cooed and 
whistled to them, crouching behind the rabbit hutch, but they 
never stayed. 

My family climbed up the bank toward me to get the house 
out of their line of view. I heard Pop say, “‘I bet you it’s John 
Moseman’s boy showing off for Nancy.”’ 

No sooner had he spoken than my cousin stepped out of the 
house down the lane and walked over to the pump, wiping her 
hands on her apron and craning her neck for a look at the 
plane. How utterly appropriate it all seemed suddenly! It would 
take something like a plane to court Nancy properly. She was 
that extraordinary. In her narrow face, beneath a bonnet of 
black hair, she had eyes like cool green lozenges. Glowing 
emeralds. What those eyes could do to me! They beamed rays, 
practically —rays you could feel sweeping over you or alighting 
on your back. But it was more than the eyes; that was just the 


first thing that made you catch your breath. Nancy simply 
operated in an orbit of her own. We all butchered, for instance, 
but you never smelled the slaughterhouse on her. It just didn’t 
seem possible that me and Nancy lived on the same farm, ate 
out of the same truck-patch, drank from the same spring, even 
shared a half-wit uncle. She was only five years older than me, 
but that was five generations, five continents. 


& plane that was making grand sweeping overtures to 
Nancy emerged beyond the far crest, and I watched it begin its 
third pass as if my watching moved it through the sky. By now 
it was no more than fifty yards above the trees along the lane. 
With its roar at full pitch, it swept past us and coursed down 
over the meadow, parting the long grass with its draft. Pop said 
to no one in particular, ‘“‘Now that’s awful low!’ The pilot’s 
silhouette behind the cockpit window sat stiff with attention. 
Then the plane banked and the window caught the sun for a 
moment. When we looked back, the silhouette was waving. 

As the plane moved away, its growling softened into an elec- 
tric rasp like the buzz-song of a locust. The rasp faded to a hiss 
when the plane veered north behind the barn. Then in our 
ears the hiss itself faded, drew itself out briefly, and died. The 
bank knocked on the soles of my shoes, and my knees danced 
at a noise like a sack of tin cans dumped on the ground. We 
shouted in chorus. 

I was first to charge the hill behind the barn, and first to 
find the plane standing tail-up on the far slope with its nose 
driven several feet into the rain-softened earth. There was no 
great destruction, no strewn wreckage, only a clean injection of 
steel into grass. Coming to a huffing standstill a few paces from 
the plane, I saw the pilot. He was draped in a bearhug over his 
instruments. The windows of the cockpit were gone. I stepped 
closer, went down on one knee, and watched the figure of the 
pilot for a moment. When nothing happened, I crawled up 
alongside. ‘‘Hey,” I said. There was no response. I tried again 
more loudly and patted on the hunched back. Nothing. I rolled 
back on my haunches, suddenly with a notion in my head. 

In the next moment I saw a line of clear fluid trickling down 
over the fuselage. I leaned away, wondering if an explosion was 
imminent, and when I did, my supporting hand passed some- 
thing hard and smooth into the turf. I lifted my hand and 
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found a silver wristwatch there, ticking earnestly. 

Then Horace was at my side, fingering his lips and groaning 
with every breath. He stamped his gumboots in a tantrum of 
helplessness. “‘Hold on,”’ I said, as if it made any difference. 
Horace would cope, sooner or later. He always did. Every day 
there were events to test his half-share of wits, and he weath- 
ered them all. He had developed some capacity for absorbing, 
without digesting, the wonders he faced on every hand. There 
was this crazy lump on his left shoulder, and I often wondered 
if the things he couldn’t fathom wound up there. I was regu- 
larly invited to feel that lump, and it certainly felt pithy enough 
to contain something extraordinary. Maybe if someone had 
lanced it when he finally died, a jubilee of strange phenomena 
would have sprung out intact: our ginkgo tree shedding its 
leaves in one fell swoop; a stillborn calf plopping out onto the 
barn floor with five legs; the martin nestlings scattered across 
the lawn. And this, a plane that dropped out of its place in the 
sky and dove into the grass behind his house. He lowered his 
head over which a few raised blue veins trailed as if a bug had 
gotten under his scalp and rooted around there. He closed his 
eyes, and for once didn’t even have nonsense to say. 


I could have used some sort of idiot’s bump myself, just 
then. There was a sour plug in my throat that I couldn’t seem 
to swallow down. 

I was surprised to hear myself speak. I think I said, “‘Let’s 
see if we can get him out of there.’’ We stepped up and tugged 
on the pilot’s armpits until his heavy legs untangled beneath 
him. His toes dug parallel ruts as we hauled him a safe distance 
away from the plane. He weighed a lot more than I would have 
guessed, looking at him.As we lay him down, we pulled him 
over onto his back. It was indeed Elvin Moseman, one of the 
guys in a high-spirited clique everybody called ‘‘the cowboys.” 
His jacket front was oily with blood, but his face was practically 
unmarked. Only a slight smear of blood, like an exclamation 
point, touched his forehead. I felt a tugging around my knees, 
and looked down to find Horace squatting beside me, staring 
into Elvin’s quiet face, and wiping his hands clean on my pant 
legs. 
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We were soon surrounded. People came jogging from every 
direction— pop-eyed and headlong, like chickens when a 
mulberry drops. We formed a breathless circle around Elvin. 
Someone said, “‘He should maybe be given artificial respira- 
tion.’”’ This came as a direct challenge to me because I had read 
the Boy Scout manuals, extra-zealously because I wasn’t 
allowed to join. Now I wished I had never seen those diagrams 
of first aid. The illustrations came back to me as so many silly 
tangles of line. But I surprised myself again. Stepping forward, 
I straddled Elvin’s hips and felt for the soft place below his ribs. 
“Pump firmly, yet gently,’ I quoted to myself, beginning to 
pump firmly, yet gently. Minutes dragged by as I concentrated 
on keeping my rhythm and my dwindling nerve. Around me a 
curtain of sounds drew together — coughs, sniffs, whispers, 
foot-shuffing. With my eyes closed it reminded me of tent- 
meeting, especially with the hot weight in my stomach. I longed 
to stand up and announce: “‘He feels as lifeless as a bag of grain!”’ 

Then Doctor Swartley arrived and came to kneel down 
beside me. I started to get up, but he pressed a hand on my 
shoulder. ‘‘Keep it up,” he said. His words set loose a surprised 
joy in me, so keen it matched my aching pang for pang. Even 
when he finally lifted Elvin’s wrist, paused as if listening for a 
distant train, and said ‘“‘He’s gone,”’ I felt as if I was floating 
high above the ground, inflated. 


I didn’t know what to do with myself, then, but nobody 
else did either. We milled around, observing the site from 
various angles. When John Moseman drove in the lane, we fi- 
nally had a reason for staying. Russ Kuhns went down and met 
Moseman at the barn. Russ was a self-appointed deliverer of 
news, though he never seemed to have the words to do his 
choicest bulletins justice. One morning he had come over to 
our house and announced, ““They got that big ship.’” He was 
referring to the Bismarck. I can’t imagine what he would have 
said to Moseman. “It got your boy’’? 

Moseman broke away from Russ and made the long climb 
up the hill to where we stood with the plane behind us. As he 
stepped up and looked at Elvin stretched out in the lush grass, 
a woman cried out and was led away. Then we stood with our 


heads lowered as what was left of time and reason dwindled 
away. We had come to a place and a moment from which there 
was no moving, no release. 

But John Moseman moved. As if he ached all over, he 
dropped slowly to his knees. With a thumb and finger he raised 
the lids of Elvin’s eyes and looked into their glassiness. For a 
long time he knelt there, locked in a staring match with his son. 
Only when he stirred at last, speaking almost in a whisper, did 
we realize he had been addressing Elvin silently. He said, 
“*...and now look at you.”’ 

After that they carried Elvin off. Those of us who stayed up 
on the hill could see the Moseman car, a spanking new Stude- 
baker, roll down the lane. Out on the road it kept its slow pace, 
dragging its long shadow behind. 


A. dusk set in, I was standing with Horace beside the 
plane, unwilling to call it a day. The air began to smell of 
fresh-clipped grass as the sun floated on the horizon. I was still 
worked up. I looked over at Horace. He was a sorry sight, 
chewing fretfully on the back of his hand. The veins on his head 
had deepened in color till they stood out in angry purple 
scribbles. 

I never pitied him more. He never knew anything. He 
couldn’t know anything. Just that afternoon I had told him to 
his face that he had scrapple for a brain. He couldn’t ever see 
beyond a little movement right up close. That was his problem. 
He was always right up there against a thing, never stepping 
back like you need to sometimes. 

Then again, I was feeling pretty lost myself. I had been 
trying to step back all evening, but I couldn’t find a place to go. 


You can’t step back and see a thing that’s bigger than the world. 


And then, down at my uncle’s place, a light blinked on 
upstairs. I knew immediately whose room that was. In all the 
excitement Nancy had slipped from my mind. Now she 
returned with a force that made me sit down hard. She was in 
there. She was inside that bright little square. And everything 
sad and grown-up and lonely was in there with her. Everything 
too deep and far away to bear. I had to tear my sights away 
from that glowing window, but even when I did, I saw it 


everywhere I looked, imprinted on the darkened fields and 
trees and sky, dying down from orange to red to violet. 
Horace let go an enormous sneeze that made me jump. 
““That’s it,’’ I said when I had calmed down. ‘“‘We better get 
in.” I couldn’t stay out there with that single window lighted. 
On my way in, I noticed what appeared to be a small child 
squatting on the bank behind our house. I walked over to it 
and found my sack of dandelion greens, half-filled and doubled 


over. 


Phil Johnson Ruth, Harleysville, Pennsylvania, is a writer-pho- 
tographer, specializing in regional histories. 
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by Helen Miller 


Thoughts While Travelin 
to Dad’s Funeral 


Allegheny Flight 3542, 
JFK to Harrisburg 17:55-19:05, 
19 December, 1987 


It’s not for Dad that I travel 

these weary miles home. 
The shell of his body no longer needs me. 
It’s the rest of us who need healing now. 
Will it be quicker, more complete, 

if we are together? 
Fourteen days is probably just the beginning, 


And some of my wounds will return with me to Kenya 


In spite of all my efforts. 


Travel with a stoic heart. 

Hold high your head, 

Hide the tears. 

Holiday travelers don’t want to brush with sorrow 
Or mar their cheer with thoughts of death. 
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Volumes can be expressed 
In the hug of a friend who cares, 
Even if my eyebrows get rumpled askew. 


Business or pleasure? 

asks the customs declaration form. 
I hesitate. 
How does one classify a funeral? 


Elaborate Christmas decorations 
fill the airports 
But add little joy toa heavy heart. 


Today my fears of flying 

Are obscured by other fears. 

Can I face the line of well-wishers 

Who make me cry as they offer comfort? 


The East Coast at night 
is a vast pegboard of streetlights 
Forming geometric patterns below the commuter 


plane. 
Spellbound, I watch and reflect. 
All the people living along the lighted streets, 


All the people traveling in their tiny cars, 
Unaware of the death of my father. 

In awe I watch the beauty below, and wonder, 
How does the Light of Christmas fit into this? 


The night sky is full of airplanes. 
Just a speck of light gives away 
the presence of each one. 
People on the move are we. 
Groups of us, trusting pilots 
and mechanics and machines, 
Speeding on to destinations unknown. 
We pass each other in the air 
Keeping our distance, 
Hoping for a safe landing. 
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The mysteries of my dad 

go with him to the grave. 
We know who he was mostly by what he did. 
Will our children know us? 


The reality of Dad’s death 
is still to come. 

The E-town home, without his presence, 
will seem foreign. 

Seeing his body tomorrow 

Is a shock I fear. 


Other people have lost a parent 
And duly grieved, and recovered. 
But this was MY DAD, 

I scream out, in a whisper. 


So far from the family I love in Kenya 

As I travel to the family I love in Pennsylvania. 

My love can span continents. 

My body can’t. oO 


Helen Miller lives in Kenya, East Africa, with her husband, John, 
and their two children. Her father, Norman Kraybill, was from 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 
Reprinted by permission from Missionary Messenger. 
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Can Mennonites Keep Their 


by Washington Brun 


Uruguay is one of the few countries in 
Latin America that enforces no obliga- 
tory military service. As disciples of 
Jesus, we recognize the blessing we have. 

The words and experiences of 
believers in other countries have been 
shared with me. In the face of so many 
testimonies of persecution and emigra- 
tion for refusing to “‘serve”’ the country 
militarily, as a Uruguayan I have felt 
gratitude and shame at the same time. 
Nevertheless, military persecution comes 
in many shades. 
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Hugo Donatti and his family have 
been members of the La Paz Mennonite 
congregation in Uruguay since 1982. 
They came to this community in a severe 
personal and family crisis. Alcohol was 
ruining Hugo’s life, and consequently the 
lives of his loved ones. 

After a crisis conversion — both at a 
fixed point in time and as a continuing 
process—the Lord worked miracles of 
liberation in Hugo’s personal and family 
life. 

Two years ago, Hugo took a position 
with a state-owned electrical energy firm. 
For this reason and as a Uruguayan 
citizen he has to be subject to certain 
laws of the state. 

One of those laws — still not repealed — 
is law 9943, the so-called Law of Military 
Instruction, which states: ‘Every 
Uruguayan has the obligation of defend- 
ing the republic militarily; and of 
fulfilling the legal regimen of military 
instruction that will train him for that 
purpose.”’ 

Although required military service 
exists in law, it is not enforced in 
practice. Nevertheless, article 28 of the 
same law is still enforced. It states: 
‘Every citizen is obligated to swear loy- 
alty to the national flag in a public, 
solemn ceremony.”’ 

The law goes on to provide for 
penalties. These can include being barred 
from working for any state organization 
or losing such employment, not being 
able to study in any public educational 
institution or being forced to work one 
month without any salary. 

In Uruguay, swearing loyalty to the 
flag means swearing loyalty to the 
country; that is, committing oneself to 
defend it militarily in case of being 
called. In the time of the former military 
dictatorship, the propaganda for enlist- 
ment warned, “‘Give to the country, 
before the country demands it of you.”’ 

June 12—the birthday of our 
nation’s founder —is the day the nation 
swears to the flag. Public employees who 
haven’t sworn allegiance before must do 


so. 

When Hugo learned that he must take 
a loyalty oath, he went to his superiors to 
ask if he could be excused. The response 
was, ‘“There is no alternative, it is an 
order of the management. If you don’t 
present yourself for the oath-taking you 
will be penalized with a month without 
salary and the risk of losing your job 
altogether.” 

As the national holiday neared, the 
conflict within Hugo grew. His family de- 
pends on his work and it is not easy in 
Uruguay to find another job. The 
temptation to lie about an illness or to 
justify an absence with a falsified medical 
certificate was very seductive. What to 
do? Could it be there was really no 
alternative? 

A search in his Bible confirmed 
Hugo’s decision. Texts such as Matthew 
5:33-37 and James 5:12 were decisive. 
According to Hugo, ‘““This was the 
revealing light. In spite of everything, I 
made my decision: I would not take the 
oath.” 

Prayer and the commitment of the 
community accompanied Hugo in his de- 
cision. Many brothers and sisters, on 
learning of the case, came to him with 
moral and material support. They 
committed themselves to sharing their 
goods with him for whatever time he 
would be without work, if indeed he 
would lose his job or his salary. His 
family would not suffer. 

In reflecting about the biblical texts, 
the community found that they were 
given within the context of community 
relationships in which brothers and 
sisters look out for each other and remain 
in a permanent attitude of prayer. This 
was another affirmation for Hugo. 

Just two days before the swearing 
ceremony, Hugo went to the office of 
the head of the firm. 

“T have Christian principles, for which 
reason I refuse to swear to the flag,” 
Hugo said. 

‘What do you mean you aren’t going 
to swear?”’ the boss replied. ““Do you 
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Sommitment to Nonresistance? 
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by Hanspeter Jecker 


“Every Swiss citizen has the duty to 
provide defense.” 

This statement, found in Article 18 of 
the Swiss Federal Constitution, is at the 
heart of a continuing dilemma for Swiss 
Mennonites—a people who want to be 
loyal to both God and country in a land 
where alternative service does not exist. 

In principle, every male Swiss citizen 
must provide military service, the 
Wehrpflicht, from age 20 to age 50. 
Those exempted for any reason, such as 
physical or mental disability, fulfill their 


military duty through payment of an 
alternate compensation. 

Indeed, anyone who refuses to 
perform military service personally —no 
matter what the reason— must pay this 
alternate military compensation. In this 
indirect way even a conscientious 
objector is forced to fulfill the duty of 
military service and to provide a direct 
contribution to the national defense. 

The military national defense occupies 
a high, almost sacrosanct, position in 
Swiss society. Refusal to accept this duty 
may mean prosecution in a military trial 
(in which prosecutors also serve as 
judges), a prison sentence, a criminal 
record and even—for good measure — 
attachment of personal property. 

But the requirement doesn’t stop 
there. Using the concept of an 
“expanded Wehrpflicht,” the state 
theoretically has the right in time of war 
to demand military service of women, of 
men declared unfit for service and 
possibly even of conscientious objectors. 

In contrast to almost all of Western 
Europe, it is not possible in Switzerland 
today to request exemption from military 
service on grounds of conscience. 
Alternative service has never existed. 

The Swiss constitution does guarantee 
the inviolability of freedom of religion 
and conscience. However, that freedom 
has definite limits. The same article 
contains the stipulation: “‘Religious 
beliefs do not exempt one from fulfilling 
civic obligations.” 

As an integral component of Swiss 
everyday life, the army has achieved an 
importance that is hard to imagine ever 
decreasing. With the high social status of 
the army, it is no wonder that a 
conscientious objector faces difficulties in 
the job market. 

Swiss law provides that anyone 
refusing military service may receive a 
prison sentence of up to three years. The 
law envisions a privileged sentence 
(maximum six months imprisonment) for 
an offender who committed his “‘crime”’ 
for religious or moral reasons occasioned 


by a serious conflict of conscience. 

However, a sincere belief on the part 
of the offender does not suffice. 
According to the courts, there must be 
“a categorical moral or religious 
imperative, a moral or religious 
command that is of an absolute nature.”’ 

In general, military courts are very 
cautious in certifying the presence of a 
‘serious conflict of conscience.’’ Of the 
approximately 5,000 conscientious 
objectors tried since 1970 in Switzerland, 
fewer than one-third have received a 
reduced sentence. 

Nevertheless, the number of 
conscientious objectors has risen in 
recent years. In 1983, 750 persons 
refused military service. 

We should note that the army has to a 
limited extent made allowance for the 
reservations of those conscripts who 
cannot justify service in an armed 
division. However, in the past several 
years, admittance to noncombatant units 
has become more difficult and now also 
requires “credible proof of serious 
conflict of conscience.”’ 

The articles of faith approved by the 
Conference of Swiss Mennonites in 1983 
contain (as they always have) a profession 
of the principle of “‘defenselessness.”’ 
The pertinent section reads: “‘As 
disciples of Jesus we reject the use of 
violence and promote a witness of peace, 
beginning in our individual lives.” 

The desire to be defenseless is 
something that the great majority of 
Swiss Mennonites still hold today. 
However, opinions diverge widely when 
we try to interpret this concretely. 

At least half of all male Swiss 
Mennonites are now accepting armed 
military service. The other half, in line 
with the recommendation of the Swiss 
Conference, also fulfill their Wehrpflicht 
within the army, but as noncombatants. 
About a dozen Swiss Mennonites have 
taken a position of conscientious 
objection to all military service. 

In interpreting this, we can scarcely 
exaggerate the decisive effects of the 
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Can Mennonites Keep Their 
ommitment to Nonresistance? 


Continued from page 18 


that Christ gave him. Coincidentally, his 
tory boss was also an alcoholic and began to 

get interested. He listened sincerely to 

Hugo’s testimony. Finally, he made a 


From statement: 
“Look, Mr. Donatti, we need people 


who have convictions and who stand up 
for them the way you do. Be firm, and if 


| | Tu Ud anyone questions you, say exactly what 
you said to me. Nothing will happen to 


”? 


you. 
realize the risk you’re taking? What is After the national holiday, Hugo 
your religion?” returned to work. His fellow employees 
“That which Christ preached.”’ commented about the discomfort they 
The boss was visibly uncomfortable. had felt about the authoritarian way in 


“T respect you,” he told Hugo. ‘““‘Why which they were treated at the oath-tak- 
don’t you come, but stand outside during ing. Hugo was summoned, his absence 
was noted, and again he had the oppor- 
tunity to share his conscientious objec- 
tion. The final response was, ‘‘We won’t 
bother you any more.” 

Within a few weeks, Hugo was 
promoted to a position of greater respon- 
sibility. His testimony was made known 
among the workers, who consult him and 
respect him. He has taken on the role of 
a critical conscience and reconciler 
between the labor union and the 
management. LJ 


the ceremony. When the public act is 
over, step inside and say that you were 
present. There will be many people 
milling about.” 

But Hugo refused to accommodate 
himself to such a deception, tempting as 
it might have been. 

“But my friend!’’ the boss said. ‘‘Don’t 


you realize they can dismiss you from Washington Brun is a leader in the Uruguay 
your job?” Mennonite Church and a member of the 
“T take the responsibility,’’ Hugo International Mennonite Peace Committee. 


replied. “I am subject to whatever you 
decide, but I will not swear to the flag.”’ 
Then he was able to give his testi- 
mony. He shared of his former life in 
bondage to alcohol and the liberation 
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A Story 
From 
Switzerland 


emigration during the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries of virtually all Swiss 
Mennonite representatives of an 
uncompromising, biblical rejection of 
force. Those who were still left in 
Switzerland in 1874 were those who 


were prepared to make compromises on 
the military question. 

A direct consequence of emigration 
was a decline of the spiritual life of 
several Mennonite congregations. New 
influences began to fill this vacuum, 
especially from pietism and the revival 
movements. 

These outside influences prevented 
the Swiss Mennonites from disappearing 
completely from the scene, but also 
helped increase the rate at which the 
Swiss Mennonites were losing their 
Anabaptist identity. 

As the “‘quiet in the land,’’ the 
descendants of the Anabaptists behaved 


as docile and loyal citizens. 

The discussion about our own 
heritage and about the question of 
defenselessness has continued in spite of 
this. The intensified exchange with 
North American Mennonites, especially 
after World War II through Mennonite 
Central Committee reconstruction work 
in Europe, the trainee program and 
Mennonite World Conference sessions, 
has had a major impact. 

Since 1965 there has hardly been a 
year when the Swiss Conference has not 
debated the topic of defenselessness. 
Since 1970 there has been a standing 
committee which follows and discusses all 
developments and questions relating to 
the topic. This committee later spawned 
the Swiss Mennonite Peace Committee, 
of which I am a representative. 

Another landmark came in 1971 with 
the first conviction of a Swiss Mennonite 
as a conscientious objector. Others have 
followed. 

In February 1984 the Swiss electorate 
defeated an alternative service 
referendum by a somewhat surprising 75 
percent majority. 

The Swiss Conference took a position 
in favor of the initiative, although many 
members did not agree. Many felt the 
noncombatant military service is already 
a good, reasonable approach which 
satisfies the requirements both of God 
and the state. 

One detects little here of a church of 
the called-out, of nonconformists with a 


keen consciousness of being in but not of 


the world. 

At Mennonite World Conference in 
Strasbourg, France, I heard the 
statement, ““Today the Swiss state does 
not place any hindrances in the way of 
the witness of our Mennonite churches.”’ 

Is this not the result of a method of 
witnessing which is too accommodating, 
too private, all-too-carefully groomed? I 
thought to myself. What would happen if 
hundreds of Mennonite family fathers 
would suddenly refuse military service — 
faithful to the statement in our articles of 


faith that says, ‘‘as disciples of Jesus we 
reject the use of violence’’? 

There is no doubt in my mind. Our 
witness would quickly find hindrances. 
And then suffering would begin, 
suffering as the consequence of 
discipleship. More than that, suffering as 
the embodiment of discipleship. I do not 
know if we are still capable of this. 

But there are signs of awakening 
among us; that provides the courage to 
continue. As the famous 16th century 
Swiss Anabaptist theologian Balthasar 
Hubmaier put it, ““Truth is immortal.” 0 


Hanspeter Jecker is a teacher at The 
European Bible School in Bienenberg, Swit- 
zerland. 


This article is adapted from a chapter in the book 
Role of the Church in Society: An International 
Perspective, to be released by the International 
Mennonite Peace Committee and Mennonite World 
Conference. 
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DID YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


e Eastern Mennonite College students 
collaborated with members of the Shenan- 
doah Valley Quilters Guild in a production 
of the musical Quilters this past spring. The 
Broadway play uses a quilt motif to tell the 
story of pioneer women on the American 
frontier. Some 28 guild members donated 
more than 400 hours to design and make a 
16 X 16 foot Legacy quilt used in the pro- 
duction. An eight-member female cast of 
students from the Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
school presented the musical five times in 
April to a total audience of 1,700 people, 
according to director Barbra Graber. 

¢ Community Mennonite Church of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, held a 24-hour 


- music marathon Feb. 27 — 28 to raise funds 
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for renovation of its building. More than 
40 people from the church and some 20 
friends performed during the event. Musi- 
cians played or sang for time blocks of five 
minutes to two hours. Highlights included 
the singing of excerpts from Handel’s Mes- 
siah with an eight-piece orchestra and a 
two-hour coffeehouse of folk, rock and 
contemporary Christian music. The 
church choir opened the marathon at 10 
a.m. Saturday and closed it during the 
Sunday worship service. According to or- 
ganizer Michael Sherer, the event raised 
$7,000. 
@ Ben Kehler of Winkler, Manitoba, has 
recorded a tape of hymns performed on 
classical guitar. The recording includes 12 
of his own hymn arrangements. Kehler 
teaches private guitar lessons and per- 
forms in concerts and at special events. 
More information about the tape is avail- 
able by contacting him at 187-9th St., 
Winkler. 
@ Woldemar Neufeld has donated more 
than 300 paintings, sculptures and prints 
to his former hometown of Waterloo, On- 
tario. The works will be displayed in the 
new Woldemar Neufeld Art Gallery, 
which is scheduled to open by 1989, in 
time for the artist’s 80th birthday. Neufeld 
lives in New Milford, Connecticut. His 
works have been widely displayed in the 
United States and Canada. 
¢ John Paul Lederach helped to negotiate 
an agreement between Nicaragua’s San- 
dinista government and the nation’s Mis- 
kito Indians earlier this year. The Indians 
are not aligned with the contra rebels, but 
have been fighting the Sandinistas inde- 
pendently since 1981. Lederach, who is an 
associate director of Mennonite Concilia- 
tion Service, was the only North American 
directly involved in the negotiations. 
@ Menno-Hof, an Amish-Mennonite visi- 
tors’ center near Shipshewana, Indiana, 
was dedicated April 24 and opened for 
tours May 2. The center tells the story of 
the early Anabaptists, as well as present- 
day fellowships in that tradition. The $1.1 
million facility includes displays and activi- 
Continued on page 23 
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Going Into Orbit 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


‘“‘The space shuttle main engines are a 
thirsty lot, consuming about 1122 pounds 
of propellant per second,” writes Robert 
Powers in his booklet The World’s First 
Spaceship Shuttle (Stackpole Books, 1979). 
Such a prodigious consumer of fuel might 
be worth a closer look. With some effort, 
one should be able to grasp the enormity 
of launching a space shuttle into orbit. 

The entire shuttle assembly is made up 
of three main components. The smallest is 
the 75-ton orbiter with its three main en- 


The aging U.S. fleet of 143 B-52 bombers 
continues to make practice runs. These 
eight-engined flying fuel tanks with their 
payload (another irony) of hydrogen 
bombs and missiles continue to keep the 
peace above our heads. The newest B-52s 
made in the 1970s carry some 48,000 gal- 
lons of jet fuel, giving them a range of 
10,000 miles and an efficiency of about 5 
gallons of fuel to the mile. That, of course, 
doesn’t count the fuel it takes to load them 
in flight! 


We don’t control space shuttles and bombers; 
these tools control us. 
They waste energy and risk our future. 


gines and dozens of smaller, accessory en- 
gines. To propel the orbiter and its occu- 
pants 69 miles out into space, there is an 
external tank the size of a 747 jumbo jet 
loaded with 778 tons of liquid oxygen and 
hydrogen, plus two solid rocket boosters 
each 150 feet long and each containing 
550 tons of powered aluminum propel- 
lant. In addition to all this fuel is a small 
supply (only 51% tons) of nitrogen tetrox- 
ide and monomethyl! hydrazine in two 
pods on the rear of the orbiter. Riding this 
gigantic assemblage of fireworks is the 
crew in the forward cabin and a payload, 
held in a bay which could accommodate a 
Greyhound bus. 

Igniting such a volatile amalgam of ex- 
plosive fuels must take the nerve or fool- 
hardiness of an executioner. Sitting on top 
of such a monster demands the dedication 
of a martyr. 

The conflagration begins as the liquid 
oxygen and hydrogen are fed through 12- 
inch pipes to the three main shuttle en- 
gines, that “thirsty lot’? that consumes a 
half ton of fuel per second! The 778 tons 
of oxygen and hydrogen should last for 
fully 25 minutes! Even as one watches 
from a distance, the effect is awesome. It is 
a firestorm in celebration of freedom from 
gravity, if not sanity. 

What kind of energy investment (the 
term is ironic) does such a launch repre- 
sent? The magnitude of the exercise is still 
beyond my comprehension. I have no 
good idea of a comparison. And to think 
that NASA originally planned to do it 500 
times! 

We engage in other dubious activities 
of a similar nature, if on a smaller scale. 


In the Persian Gulf we employ an ar- 
mada of military escorts to bring oil 
through the Strait of Hormuz. Fuel chas- 
ing fuel. Jet fuel chasing peace. 

Wendell Berry observes in his essay 
“Property, Patriotism, and National De- 
fense’” (Home Economics, North Point 
Press, 1987) that nuclear weapons are 
tools that dictate their terms to us. ‘““Once 
we have chosen to rely on such weapons, 
the only free choice we have left is to 
change our minds, to choose not to rely on 
them.”’ 

Space shuttles and B-52s are something 
like that. We don’t control them; they 
control us. We lose two ways. We lose 
forever the energy that it costs us to escape 
the earth’s gravitational force; we also risk 
and sometimes lose our lives. And if we 
continue our obsession with bombs and 
military control of space we will pay the 
final price—loss of human civilization. 
That is a dubious feat. 


Kenton Brubaker is 
professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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Thoughts from a Silent Singer 
by David W. Augsburger 


Six months of silence during hymn 
singing seems like cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment for misusing vocal cords. Or per- 
haps, like the Mikado, “‘its object all sub- 
lime . . . is to make the punishment fit the 
crime.”’ 

I lost my voice last September. It was 
fine at a 4 p.m. rehearsal, but when Ken 
Nafziger gave me the downbeat at nine, 
laryngitis answered. It was too late for a 
raincheck, so I ‘‘sang.’’ The resulting node 
has made me a silent worshipper, an invol- 
untary Quaker. It is penance for failing 
Bach. 

Six months’ reflection on hymns and 
hymn singing offers some rewards for my 
silence. There is time for meditation and 
also for observing my co-worshippers. 
Their flat expressions suggest their 
thoughts may be elsewhere as they sing. 
During the week following the stock mar- 
ket crash, I began to suspect that if the 
texts could be edited to match the 
thoughts. .. . 


Rise Glorious Dow Jones rise 

Into they native skies 

Assume thy right .. . 

Pass through those heights of Gold 
And reign in light .. . 


Or were there thoughts of other securi- 
ties? 


Bank of Zurich 
Cleft for me 

Let me hide 

My cash in Thee. 


Ona sunny Sunday, I note the faraway 
look on the eyes of golfer friends. . . 


When morning gilds the skies 
My heart awakening flies 
Unto the nineteenth hole. 


And at the vesper service, the singer 
beside me keeps checking the time... . 


The TV soon will call us 
The Super Bowl draws nigh. 


What thoughts are really present when 
the singer is on automatic pilot? 


A charge to keep I have 

A card with which to buy 

With credit I don’t need to save 
I'll fly the friendly sky. 


The hymn texts I read while others sing 
have frequently overpowered me. Some 


hymns are exhilarating, even explosive. 
The truth of them floods in with awe and 
gratitude. I want to shout if I can’t sing, to 
clap if I must be still. Some hymns are 
exorbitant, exaggerated. There is no way 
I could sing their words without perjuring 
myself before the Almighty. I am glad to 
be mute during those lines. I will hum 
them in the future. 

The singing I hear and observe as an 
audience of one raises an obvious question 
in a troubling way. To whom are we sing- 
ing? 

Some songs we sing for ourselves. They 
are written in “I, me, my”’ language. At 
their best, they are confessional. At their 
worst, narcissistic. Perhaps they should be 
sung in private worship, but the individu- 
alism of Western culture makes much 
worship a solitary affair, even when sitting 
side by side, row on row. 

Some songs we sing to each other. 
They are celebrations of body life, encour- 
agement in despair, support in difficulty, 
affirmation of our common faith. Perhaps 
we should turn and face each other as we 
sing, join hands to symbolize what we ex- 
press. 

Some songs we sing to Christ. They are 
direct address to our dying, resurrected, 
living Lord. The apathy, even boredom 
that is visible with a familiar text or tune 
suggests that we need a period of silent 
meditation before addressing the Christ. 

Some songs we sing to the Creator. En- 
tering the presence of none less than God 
is not to be done lightly. In some congre- 
gations this becomes a time to see who is 
more liberated than whom and who can 
change all gender references in perfect 
rhythm. (If a hymn text is exclusive, let’s 
sing another. If a song is necessary, the 
altered words can be duplicated so that we 
are a worshipping community not an edit- 
ing committee.) 

Gathering to jointly claim God’s atten- 
tion is both serious and joyful, both rever- 
ent and celebrative. But why trivial? Why 
menial? 

Perhaps it is my grief over losing 
my voice that prompts these puzzling 
thoughts. The node is slowly going away. 
Soon I will be able to sing again without 
thinking. 


David W. Augsburger is 
a professor in counseling, 
conflictand conciliation 
at the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical 
Seminaries, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
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ties, a lecture hall and housing for a host / 
caretaker couple. 

e A ceramic sculpture in memory of Paul 
Roten, former librarian at the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries in Elkhart, 
Ind., was unveiled at the seminary in Feb- 
ruary. The work was created by Roten’s 
son, Paul Lyman Roten. 


e Artist Pat Buckley Moss has released 
the second in a series of prints to benefit 
Mennonite Central Committee’s work in 
Africa. Titled ‘‘Quilting Love,” the print 
depicts women quilting while children 
play. It can be ordered from MCC, Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 

e “The Good News in Drama”’ was the 
title of a program at the Mennonite Heri- 
tage Center of Metamora, Illinois, on 
April 17. Ryan Ahlgrim, the pastor of 
Peoria-North Mennonite Church, wrote 
four of the pieces presented. The program 
also included “The Parable of the Tal- 
ents,” a drama conceived by Ahlgrim and 
written by Steve Ropp. 

e The Kansas Mennonite Men’s Chorus 
directed by Jona Baltzer gave its annual 
spring concerts March 6 in Hillsboro and 
Newton. The program included a memo- 
rial tribute to Paul Wohlgemuth, director 
of the chorus from 1972 to 1987, who was 
killed in an auto accident this past De- 
cember. An offering was taken at each 
concert to support the work of Mennonite 
Central Committee. 

e A quilt by Fern Shull of the Lone Star 
Church of the Brethren, Lawrence, 
Kansas, was raffled off in July at the Inter- 
national 4-H Youth Exchange Conference 
in Topeka. Shull, who is 90 years old, 
quilted together blocks created by former 
exchangees who lived in 30 different 
countries. Funds from the raffle will bene- 
fit international 4-H programs anda youth 
project in Paraguay. 

e Paul A. Friesen’s clay relief of the Para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins was commissioned 
Feb. 28 in Hesston, Kansas. The commis- 
sioning was part of the Sunday morning 
worship service at Hesston Mennonite 
Church. Before the commissioning, Frie- 
sen preached on the Matthew 25 parable 
on which the sculpture is based. 
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MUSEUMS 


Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-—5 
p-m. Closed Sundays and January 
1989. Admission: donation. Interpre- 
tation center. Displays and activities 
about early Anabaptists and present- 
day Mennonite and Amish groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 
Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Tues.—Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by 
appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6-12 
$1, group rates available. Cultural, nat- 
ural history of Central Plains with focus 
on Mennonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 


K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June-Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9—5, Sun 1-5; 
Sept.—Dec., Mar.—May: Tues,—Sat. 
1—4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 
and under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.-— 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro his- 
tory (1884-1984). 


Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 


ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1-—4:30; 
Sept.—May: Fri.—Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 
Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 


(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12—5; June: Mon. -Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July—Aug.: Mon. —Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-—Sat. 10-5; 
Oct.—Apr. by appointment only. Ad- 
mission: adults $2, students and senior 


citizens $1. Restoration of 19th-cen- 
tury southern Manitoba Mennonite vil- 
lage with houses, church, schools, 
more. 

Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day — mid-Oct.: Mon. — Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.— May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 
Ohio 


German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 


St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 12:30-—4. Ad- 
mission: by donation. Costumes, furni- 
ture, fraktur, quilts and other artifacts 
from eastern Ohio Germanic folk cul- 
ture. 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, 


Archbold (419-446-2541). Apr. 20- 
Oct. 29: Mon.—Sat. 9:30-—5, Sun. 
1:30—5. Admission: adults $4.75, chil- 
dren 6-18 $2.50, children under 6 
free. Collection of artifacts, rebuilt log 
homes, shops, of settlers in mid-1800s; 
working craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), 


c/o David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 
2R3. By appointment only; primarily 
for researchers in Amish history and 
genealogy. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: Mon.- 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10—5, Sun. 1:30—5; 
Nov.-—Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film “Mennon- 
ites of Ontario.” 
Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ 


Church and Messiah _ College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8—5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
(215-843-0943). Tues.—Sat. 10-4, 
Sun. for groups by appointment. Ad- 
mission: donation. Artifacts related to 
experience, history, of Germantown 
Mennonite community, oldest in 
America. Also available for tours: 
Johnson House, 17th-century Quaker 
home in Germantown; 1709 home of 
William Rittenhouse, first Mennonite 
minister, and responsible for first 
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FAMILY CREATIONS | 


Mountain Climbing’s Free 


by Jewel Showalter . 


Didn’t some noteworthy philosopher 
once say that the best things in life are 
free? Not being able to find the source of 
the quote, I’ve begun to think maybe it’s 
original with me! At least I know I believe 
it—and a recent time of family together- 
ness again reinforced that conviction. 

Now settled into our new home in the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus, we 
crammed our latest two-week vacation 


with shopping, sightseeing, hiking and- 


picknicking throughout the island. We 


simple meal than we’d have eaten at 
home); no admission fee, just crumbling 
castle stairs to scale; no cinema tickets, just 
panoramic views in every direction. 

Reluctantly we prepared to leave, 
knowing there were less than three hours 
until sunset. We re-entered the village at 
twilight, feeling tired but rich in beauty 
and experience. 

‘The ext morning as I hung wash on 
the balcony I looked up to the peak we had 
conquered. My neighbor waved from the 


There were no transportation costs and 
no admission fee. Just exercise, 
good company and panoramic views. 


rented a car for part of the time, but every- 
one’s favorite was the day we tackled Buf- 
favento, a peak rising 3,131 feet into the 
air behind Catalkéy, the village on the 
northern coast where we’re now living 
and working. 

After a hearty breakfast we were off 
with lunch knapsacks slung over our 
shoulders. There was no well-marked trail 
to the top. We followed fire roads, goat 
paths and our noses toward the bluff that 
towered nearer at each step. 

We moved from the scrub bushes and 
grass of the lowlands to pines, forest ferns, 
mosses and coppery-barked sandlewood 
trees, as we scrambled up a steep ravine, 
the most direct route to the top. 

After four hours we hoisted one an- 
other up the last and steepest waterfalls 
for the breath-taking view from the top, 
from the remains of the ancient Buffa- 
vento Castle, captured by Richard the 
Lion-Hearted in 1191. 

To the north lay the Mediterranean 
Sea, to the south the vast, bare Mesarya 
Plain cupping the sprawling Greek-Turk- 
ish city of Nicosia, and beyond it the snow- 
capped Trodos Mountains. 

To the east we looked down on the 
knobby Five-Finger Mountain Range con- 
tinuing on up the peninsula and west to 
more mountains and sea. 

In a corner of the castle we lit a fire to 
toast our sandwiches and warm ourselves, 
as we reveled in the fresh air, sun, solitude, 
beauty and each other. 

There were no transportation costs, 
only determination and strong legs; no 
restaurant bills, only bread and cheese, 
apples, tangerines and peppernuts (a more 


garden next door where she was sunning 
her sheets. Proud with accomplishment I 
told her we’d climbed Buffavento yester- 
day. 

“Is that so?’ She raised her eyebrows. 

“Have you ever climbed it?’ I asked 
excitedly. ‘It’s so beautiful.” 

‘‘No, I never have,’ she, the local vil- 
lager, answered, without looking terribly 
interested or impressed. The next load of 
wash was ready to be hung up. The village 
women were coming for the daily coffee 
break. 

How could she not climb it? It’s so 
beautiful, so close, so free for the taking. 

It made me wonder how many other 
sights I’ve trudged past, unseeing, in my 
haste to save time and make money. 


Jewel Showalter and her 
family are currently 
living in Cyprus. 
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paper mill, in America. Images— The 
Germantown Mennonite Meeting- 
house, continuously-building exhibit 
of photos, sketches, paintings, other 
depictions of Germantown church. 


1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 


Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.-Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 6-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 6 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest still-standing Mennonite church 
in America, oldest building in Lancas- 
ter County; “Lancaster Mennonite 
Rural Life Collection.”’ 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 


(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks, of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 


Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 
Exhibits reflecting experiences from 
nearly 3 centuries of Mennonite life in 
southeast PA, symbolized in art, arti- 
facts, literature, documents. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 


course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish artd Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary “Who Are the 
Amish?’’; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May- 
Oct. only). 


The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 


Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 


Continued on page 26 
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Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs 
(814-622-2625). June-—Oct.: Wed.- 
Sat. 1—5. Admission: adults $1, chil- 
dren $.50. Artifacts from homes, 
farms, shops, of early settlers in Cassel- 
man Valley; most complete rock and 
fossil collection in area. 


GALLERIES 
Indiana 
Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 


Dec.: Mon.-—Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.— 
10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR 15N), Goshen (219-533- 
9511). Admission: free. 

Kansas 

Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept.-May: Mon.- 
Fri. 9—5, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.- 
May, Sept. — Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-Sept.—early May: Mon.-Thurs. 
9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.—Sun. 2—5. Admis- 
sion: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 
* Group photography show, July 8 —Sept. 
5. ® Watercolors by Emmett Murphy 
J., Sept. 9- Nov. 18. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, 
EMC, Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). 
Sept.—Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.— 
11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-—5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 

—5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and galler- 
tes displaying work by or about Mennonites 
and related peoples, please send information to 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia 
Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Muppie Church Growth 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


Muppies are some of the best church 
planters the Mennonite Church has. 

Most Muppies would be offended by 
the characterization, and most other Men- 
nonites would find it hard to believe. But 
Muppies have been responsible for start- 
ing or revitalizing Mennonite fellowships 
in most of the large cities in North Amer- 
ica. It’s hard to go to a decent-size city 
without finding some type of Muppie 
church group. It’s seldom possible to say, 
“T don’t attend a Mennonite church be- 
cause there isn’t a congregation in my 
Gitya:: 

To my knowledge Vision 95 (it was 
called the 1995 Mennonite Church Goals) 
has placed little emphasis on church 
growth among Muppies and Yuppies. 

First, Muppies must be well trained and 
educated so as to be as effective and eff- 
cient as possible in church growth activi- 
ties. How can we expect Muppies to know 
about church growth strategies and be all 
they can be if they haven’t attended the 
Robert Schuller Institute on Church 
Growth? 

I would like to recommend the follow- 
ing workshops and seminars for Muppies 
who are on the urban outposts of North 
America. Such workshops would attempt 
to help Muppies relate to Yuppies and eth- 
nic Muppies (Muppies who do not attend 
church) so as to bring them into “‘involve- 
ment”’ (another word for membership) 
with a congregation. 


Workshops to Maximize Muppie Church 
Growth: 


e Brunch as Witness 
¢ How to be Graceful in the Presence 
of Greed 
¢ Simple and Elegant Dress to Impress 
Yuppies and Other Non-Christians 
¢ Hospitality as Healing 
¢ How to be Prophetic About Profit 
¢ How to be Humble About Your Ser- 
vice 
¢ How to be Subtle and Unassuming 
About Your Faith 
¢ Telling the Mennonite Story Without 
Embarrassment 
¢ The 4 Steps to Laid-Back Persuasion 
¢ Communicating Your Faith Through 
Interior Design 
¢ How to be a User-Friendly Church 
that Networks 
Not only must Muppies be properly 
trained, but the congregational environ- 
ment must be functional and consistent 
with their message. Hence, to attract Yup- 
pies and ethnic Muppies, congregations 
should have the following in their meeting 
places: 


e Cushioned, movable chairs 

e Video monitors 

¢ Wireless microphones 

¢ Ushers in charge of beepers 

e Valet parking 

¢ Skylights 

® Conference rooms 

¢ Church answering machine 

e Large nursery 

¢ Natural and pastel wall and floor cov- 

erimgs 

¢ Direct bank deposit for offering 

¢ Friendly computers 

e Art gallery 

One technique to attract Yuppies and 
ethnic Muppies to Muppie congregations 
is through educational features and dis- 
cussions. Workshops a Muppie church 
might sponsor include: 


¢ Woody Allen Video Festival on the 
“Big Questions” 
¢ Bagel and Lox Dialogue on Interfaith 
Themes 
e Eating for Fun, Faith and Fellowship 
¢ Parenting the Peaceful Child 
e Safe Sex for Saints and Sinners 
¢ The Networking God and The Pro- 
cessing God (a two-part series) 
¢ New Age or New Angst? 
¢ Raising the  Socially-Responsible 
Child 
¢ Exercise as Theological Metaphor 
¢ Croissants and Creation: A Study of 
Nutrition and Ecology 
¢ Spiritual Renewal Through Getaway 
Weekends 
e How to see the Real Mennonites and 
Amish in Lancaster 
® More-with-Less Dress 
¢ Jesus’ Five Power Points on Health 
and Wealth 
I would also like to propose some goals 
for 1995. We’ll know the Muppie church 
growth goals have been met when: 
1. Muppies send missionaries to the 
suburbs. 
2. Time magazine reports that Yuppies 
are becoming Muppies. 
3.MCC accepts contributions via 
American Express cards. 
4. Muppies publish a best-selling cook- 
book. 
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Emerson L. Lesher is a 
gerontologistat Philha- 
ven Hospital and author 
of The Muppie Manual. 
He has taken graduate 
courses in church growth 
at Fuller Seminary’s 
School of World Mission, 
something he tells to only a few people. 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


¢ Lon Sherer is the author of Practicing: A 
Liturgy of Self-Learning, published by Pinch- 
penny Press, Goshen, Indiana. The booklet 
offers a musician’s perspective on the process of 
learning. Sherer, a professor at Goshen Col- 
lege, developed many of his ideas while learning 
to play violin again after surgery left him with 
muscle and nerve damage. 

¢ Also new from Pinchpenny are two collections 
of poetry by Goshen College students. Charity 
R. Denlinger is the author of A Time to Speak, 
while Palesa Makhale writes of her experiences 
in South Africa in Mbale. 

¢ Endangered Species is the title of a new col- 
lection of poetry by David Waltner-Toews. The 
book is published by Turnstone Press of Winni- 


peg: 


¢ Lawrence Klippenstein, Margaret Franz and 
Adolf Ens are the editors of Resources for Ca- 
nadian Mennonite Studies: An Inventory and 
Guide to Holdings of the Mennonite Heritage 
Centre in Winnipeg. The book includes infor- 
mation on the Centre’s history, programs and 
facilities, as well as descriptions of organizations 
and individuals who figure in the Centre’s col- 
lections. The book is designed for use by profes- 
sional historians, academics, students, local his- 
torians and educators. Copies are available 
from the Centre. 

e A Mennonite Historian Index 1975-1986 
(Volumes I — XII) also has been published by the 
Mennonite Heritage Centre. Jake Wiens is the 
editor. 

¢ Wycliffe Bible Translators has published Daut 
Niehe Tastament, a translation of the New Tes- 
tament in Low German. In addition, two liter- 
ary studies about the Low German language 
have been released. Doreen Klassen is the au- 
thor of Singing Mennonite: Low German 
Songs among the Mennonites, published by 
the University of Manitoba Press, and the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Press, Edmonton, has pub- 
lished Windmill Turning: Nursery Rhymes, 
Maxims and Other Expressions of Western 
Canadian Mennonites, written by Victor Frie- 
sen. 

¢ Brethren Press has published Tough Choices: 
Health Care Decisions and the Faith Commu- 
nity by Graydon F. Snyder. The book includes 
discussion questions and a foreword by Donald 
E. Miller, general secretary of the Church of the 


Brethren. 

¢ Technology, Women and Change is the title 
of a booklet written by Catherine R. Mumaw 
and published by Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee. The booklet, which is intended for rural 
community development workers, discusses 
how appropriate technology can improve the 
lives of women in less industrialized countries. 
Copies are available from MCC, Akron, Penn- 
sylvania. 

© The Pacific District Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren churches has released 75 Years of 
Fellowship, a history of MB activities in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Arizona. 

¢ Hereford Mennonite Church in Bally, Penn- 
sylvania, held a dedication service in May for its 
book, The Growth of a Congregation. The 
history was written by former Hereford pastor 
Douglas Good, who died last year. Good’s fa- 
ther, Rufus, compiled and edited the book. 

© Seedtime and Harvest is the title of a history 
of the Mennonite churches in Alabama and 
northwest Florida from 1942-87. The book is 
written and published by Paul Dagen, bishop of 
the district from 1961-87. It is available from 
the author at 826 Village Road, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

¢ Why I Am a Mennonite, edited by Harry 
Loewen, has been released by Herald Press. 
The book includes autobiographical essays by 
30 people from North America and Europe 
who consider themselves to be Mennonite. 

© Other new titles from Herald Press include an 
activity book by Marjorie Waybill to accom- 
pany Eve B. MacMaster’s God Builds His Church 
and They Loved Their Enemies: True Stories 
of African Christians by Marian Hostetler 
(Volume 3 in the Peace and Justice Series). 

¢ Also available from Herald is Daniel Liechty’s 
Andreas Fischer and the Sabbatarian Ana- 
baptists: An Early Reformation Episode in 
East Central Europe. 

@LeRoy E. Kennel is the author of Preaching as 
Shared Story, a book about how to prepare and 
present sermons. Copies are available from 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

¢Faith and Life Press has published Alive in the 
Risen Christ, a study of I Corinthians 8 - 16, by 
Werner and Marilyn Peters Kliewer. 

¢ The Spanish-language magazine Ecos Men- 
onitas has become an inter-Mennonite publica- 
tion. The magazine, edited by Arnoldo Casas, is 
now a joint venture of the Mennonite Church, 
General Conference Mennonite Church and 
Mennonite Brethren. 

e Japanese Mennonites have begun publication 
of a bimonthly Japanese-language newsletter. 
Called Kakehashi (Bridge), it is published by the 
Mennonite Learning Center in Sapporo and is 
distributed to Mennonite-related churches 
throughout Japan. 

© The Mennonite Resource Centre for West- 
ern Australia has begun a quarterly newsletter. 
Founded by Ian and Anne Duckham, the centre 
is located in Perth and is funded by contribu- 
tions from within Australia, with assistance 
from the Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions, 
Salunga, Pennsylvania. 


Welcome 


The People’s Place, a 
person-to-person 
heritage center, a 
three-screen docu- 


vm 
WS 
A O mentary about the 


Amish, a hands-on museum, a 
superb book shop, and a film set 
among the Mennonites. 


The Old Country 
Store, the finest in 
handmade quilts 
and local crafts by 
more than 250 
Amish and Mennonite craftsper- 
sons. Fabrics at bargain prices. 


The People’s Place 
www” | Quilt Museum, a 
>| breath-taking 
exhibit of antique 
Amish quilts. An 
oasis for lovers of quilts and folk 
art. Absolutely superb! 


Old Road Specialties, 


with handsome fur- 


niture reproductions 
inspired by Amish 
furnituremaker 
Henry Lapp (1862-1904). Exqui- 


site quilt reproductions, too. 
Mennonite-related 


artists. (Also a large 


exhibit of the works of artist P. 
Buckley Moss.) 


The People’s Place 
Gallery, a fine gal- 
lery featuring art by 


The Village Pot- 
tery, featuring pot- 
tery by a dozen 
superb Mennonite potters. Both 
functional and nonfunctional. 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) 
except Sundays and Christmas Day. Call 
717/768-7171 or write The People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Jesus Christ Our Lord: Chris- 
tology from a Disciple’s Per- 


spective, C. Norman Kraus. Herald 
Press, 1987. 245 pages. $19.95. 


Reviewed by José Ortiz 


After the Crucifixion, on the first day 
of the week, Mary Magdalene began her 
quest for the missing Jesus. ‘““They have 
taken away my Lord and I do not know 
where they have placed him,” she said. 

In Jesus Christ Our Lord: Christology 
from a Disciple’s Perspective, C. Nor- 
man Kraus escorts readers into those dif- 
ferent places that Christians have laid 
Jesus over the past two millenia. 

Kraus, who is a former missionary to 
Japan, shows how the resurrected Jesus 


JESUS 
CHRIST 
OUR LORD 


Christology from a Disciple’s Perspective 


C. Norman Kraus 


was glorified in the preaching and oral 
tradition of the early church. He describes 
how the Christ of the creeds became en- 
veloped in the language of Roman law as 
the one who pays the penalty or ransom 
and the one who justifies. 

In the medieval business mentality, the 
author continues, Jesus became one who 
performed transactions, working out his 
role as redeemer or advocate for moral 
philosophy by seeking justice. Some Ref- 
ormation writers sought a Christ with 
kingly and priestly attributes, Kraus ob- 
serves, while others claimed that Jesus was 
the motivating force behind peasant re- 
volts. 

At times the fine arts have embellished 
him, sacred music rescued him. Some mis- 
sionaries have seen him as the savior from 
shame or guilt, while people with a view of 
sin that is influenced by popular psychol- 
ogy have looked at him as a savior from 
stress. 

As these examples suggest, explaining 
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Jesus’ divinity in human terms is a difficult 
task. The author’s recognition of the ten- 
sions and dangers involved in doing so is a 
major strength of the book. 

At the same time, another strength of 
the book is its encouragement of Chris- 
tians who are attempting to define their 
own versions of faith with theological hon- 
esty. This openness allows for new voices 
to emerge, especially from missionized in- 
dividuals from settings other than Europe 
or North America. 

Few books bring together philosophi- 
cal inquiry, sound hermeneutical princi- 
ples and a missionary background as this 
one does. While such a multidisciplinary 
approach adds to the book’s credibility, it 
may sometimes confuse the non-trained 
reader. For preachers, however, the book 
will be a welcome resource, especially as 
they strive to avoid generic sermons dur- 
ing Advent and Lent. In addition, Jesus 
Christ Our Lord will be a resource for 
Bible students interested in a systematic 
approach to the life of Christ, and to peo- 
ple entering church service who want to 
consider their beliefs in relation to other 
creeds. 

Kraus’s book belongs alongside John 
Driver’s Understanding the Atonement for 
the Mission of the Church. Together, these 
two books on the life of Christ make a 
strong statement to the Christian commu- 
nity on behalf of the missionary efforts of 
the Mennonite Church: the centrality of 
Christ can’t be lost. 

The real question Jesus Christ Our 
Lord asks is not, Who is Jesus?, but, Can 
Jesus save? Can we take his lordship seri- 
ously? The book ends on a confessional 
note, with a call to answer Mary Magda- 
lene. 

Where have we laid Jesus? Each genera- 
tion must respond. 


José Ortiz has been a pastor and Mennonite 
Church administrator. He teaches at Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana. 


FQ price — $17.96 
(Regular price — $19.95) 


Glimpses of Glory, Dave and Neta 
Jackson. Brethren Press, 1987. 324 pages. 
$14.95. 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


In post-World War II Europe, a small 
group of Mennonite service workers and 
students developed a vision of church life 
along the lines of an Anabaptist-inspired 
communitarian fellowship. Their vigor 
and interpretations of the Anabaptists an- 
ticipated the North American social and 
religious revolution of the 1960s. Their 
ideology became the official dogma, 
though not the practice, of the two largest 
bodies of North American Mennonites. 

Glimpses of 
Glory tells the story 
of Reba Place 
Church in Evanston, 
Illinois, which grew 
out of this vision. 
The book describes 
the group’s _ back- 
ground and radical 
launching (from 
1951-61), its con- 
solidation and out- 
reach period (1962 - 
71), involvement in the Holy Spirit 
movement and its excesses (1972 —78) and 
the current period of “repentance, re- 
grouping and renewal.”’ 

The Jacksons tell the story with em- 
pathy, as insiders. However, they are short 
on critical analysis and leave the reader 
with many questions. 

One would like to know more about the 
role of Graham Pulkingham, who intro- 
duced a charismatic and hierarchial lead- 
ership style in the early 1970s. He com- 
pletely disappears from the book before 
the late 1970s, when Reba Place has 
turned into a restrictive camp of patholog- 
ical dependency. 

Also, why did the communal life of the 
early years foster high vocational perform- 
ance and that of the late 1970s lead to 
slothfulness and destructive relationships? 

For all the problems which utopian 
Christian communities such as Reba Place 
face, one wishes them well. The outreach 
of Reba Place in day care, Cambodian 
ministry, Overground Railroad, evange- 
lism, peacemaking and disarmament is an 
inspiration, as is the community’s contin- 
ued existence. We need more stories and 
examples of God’s_ people having 
‘glimpses of glory.” 


Levi Miller is program director of Laurel- 
ville Mennonite Church Center, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pennsylvania. 


FQ price — $11.96 
(Regular price — 14.95) 


MENNONITE BOOKS : 


for Life, Ulrich 
Press, 1988. 192 pages. 


Communit 
Eggers. Heral 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Susanne Coalson 


This is a small book with a large impact, 
which offers a challenge, graciously ad- 
ministered, on every page. In a delight- 
fully warm German fashion, Ulrich Eggers 
reports of his family’s ‘‘extended visit’’ to 
the Hutterian bruderhof at Woodcrest, 
New York, while recounting something of 
his hosts’ spiritual journey and his own. 

Like a three-ring circus, something is 
going on in all areas at once. Remarkably, 
confusion does not result from this en- 
chanting blend of poetry, history, warm 
fellow-feeling, the | 
moving of the Holy 
Spirit, radical theol- 
ogy and thorough ~ 
soul-searching. 

The author of this 
odyssey manages to 
unearth all the great 
roadblocks to com- 
munity: unity, au- 
thority, inwardness  — 
vs. outreach, individ- —= 
ualism, self-sacrifice, 
money, contrary visions and leadership. 
“Forms—be they ever so radical—can 
never replace life,” Eggers concludes. 
“Community of goods does not liberate 
me from the urge for ‘me’ and ‘mine.’ 
Only the Holy Spirit can do this. . 
Community for life requires God’s revolu- 
tion within us every day.”’ 

The one thing I would add to Eggers’ 
highly evocative portrait of the joys and 
rubs of living in Christian community is 
this: God’s revolution in us every day 
often requires the admonition of the 
brother or sister, whom we often conse- 
quently dislike, but to whom we are bound 
by covenant to love and for whom we are 
pledged to suffer as for the One who suf- 
fered for us. Structures do not guarantee 
life, but they express it and give witness to 
its nature. This book celebrates the potent 
life in the bruderhof, the Spirit’s presence 
there and the growth that occurs in com- 
munity against great obstacles. 


IMIMUNITY 


Susanne Coalson has been a member of 
Reba Place Church in Evanston, Illinois, for 
the past 11 years and its treasurer for four. 
She is pursuing a master’s degree in spiritual 
formation at Loyola University of Chicago by 
gift of the community. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 


Ellie, by Mary Christner Borntrager, 
Herald Press, 1988. 168 pages. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Omar Eby 


A sweet book meant for a church li- 
brary, Ellie will corrupt no one. It might 
bless someone. But whom? This cannot be 
answered, for it is not clear for whom the 
little novel is written. Children? Not lively 
ones. Only good children will finish it. 
Adults? Not Mennonites who read Toni 
Morrison, Nadine Gordimer, Peter Tay- 
lor and Ruby Wiebe. Only those safe now 
in liberal Mennonite fellowships who 
nurse a nostalgia for the good old simple 
days of their Amish youth. 

Here is the good 
Amish life, told 
sweetly: Sunday eve- 
ning hymn-singings, 
blue wedding dresses, — 
fancy buggies, high- 
spirited horses, 19- 
minute —_ four-verse ~ 
hymns, corn husk- |; 
ings, lots of baby- — 
birthings. Told 
sweetly, too, is what ~ 
passes for evil in this 
central Ohio Amish community: shirt- 
sleeve holders, a hired girl who wears per- 
fume and yellow, gypsies in the henhouse, 
an irritable papa who ‘“‘thunders,”’ 
“booms,” ‘‘grumbles.”” Thus, the life of 
little Amish Ellie is told sweetly — from her 
first day in an ‘“‘English’’ grade school to 
the closing moment of sitting in the Dawdy 
Haus surrounded by her four children, 
one husband, a widowed mother and a 
spinster sister. 

Ellie is the youngest sister of Rosanna, 
Tillie and Christmas Carol Kauffman. All 
told sweetly. But they do not satisfy many. 

Can Herald Press be done with senti- 
mental fiction, with characters who ooze a 
piety that curdles the sensitivities of intelli- 
gent readers? Let us insist on a thorough- 
going realism (not obscenity or perversity) 
which explores the conflict of fundamen- 
tal values, which transmutes the glorious 
trivia and terror of our common life 
shrouded with grace. Some day? Soon? 


Ellie, 


Mary Christner Borntrager 


Omar Eby teaches writing and literature at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

FQ price — $4.76 
(Regular price — 5.95) 


Christian Anarchy: Jesus’ Pri- 


macy Over the Powers, Vernard 
Eller. Eerdmans, 1987. 267 pages. 
$13.95. 


Reviewed by John R. Burkholder 


Vernard Eller loves to play with words. 
In a dozen or so books over several de- 
cades, this Church of the Brethern profes- 
sor-preacher has demonstrated a facility 
for clever phrases, unusual juxtapositions 
and outrageous puns, all designed to con- 
vey biblical truths. 

Now he has built a sizable book around 
his unique understanding of just one dis- 
turbing word—“anarchy.” Eller begins 
with the Greek root ‘‘arche”’ (he prefers to 
cally it “‘arky’’), defined as a primary prin- 
ciple of power and 
governance. Chris- 
tian An-archy is thus 
the rejection of all 
such claims to au- 
thority, because they 
become rivals to the 
one and only true 
Arky, Jesus Christ. 

From this founda- 
tion, Eller develops a 
full-fledged critique 
of contemporary 
Christian involvement in secular politics, 
whether of right or left. Loyalty to Christ 
leads not to confrontation with the 
worldly arkys, he says, but rather to indif- 
ference towards both establishment and 
revolutionary politics. 

Eller claims that all his previous writing 
is summed up in the views elaborated in 
this new book. He traces the anarchy 
theme through his favorite authors— 
Kierkegaard, the Blumhardts, Barth, Bon- 
hoeffer and Ellul—along with piling up 
scores of biblical illustrations, elaborated 
and repeated (perhaps to the point of 
overkill). 

The result is an impressive restatement 
of what the Mennonite tradition has called 
a ‘‘two kingdom” theology, although Eller 
doesn’t use that language. 

Some readers will be put off by Eller’s 
running critique of pacifist activists, espe- 
cially war tax resisters. I don’t accept his 
view that all these folks have been seduced 
by worldly arky faith, although admittedly 
the temptation is always there. 

In spite of some shortcomings, the for- 
midable theological challenge Eller sets 
forth must be heeded by all who care 
about an authentic biblical faith and 
ethics. 


John R. Burkholder, Goshen, Indiana, 1s a 
theological consultant to the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee peace office. 


FQ price— $11.16 
(Regular price — 13.95) 
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How Christians Made Peace 


With War, John Driver. Herald Press, 
1988. 96 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Walter Klaassen 


This is a fine little book. John Driver 
surveys early Christian understandings of 
war and peace from writings of the New 
Testament to the just war doctrine of Au- 
gustine in the 5th century. He shows how 
Christians until Constantine (312 A.D.) 
based their rejection of killing on Jesus’ 
teaching and example. In doing so, he 
deals fairly with the claim often made that 
Christians refused military service because 
of the emperor cult which was central to 
military discipline. He strengthens his 
point by sketching 
out an early Chris- 
tian alternative to 
warfare in chapter 9, 
a task that often re- 
mains undone in the 
literature which dis- — 
putes a principled re- 
jection of war by 
Christians in the 
early centuries. 

The style of the 
book is polished and 
made vivid by stories of Christians who 
rejected military service. The author rec- 
ognizes legendary elements in these ac- 
counts, but carefully draws the reader’s 
attention to the basic message and intent 
of the story. His prose is broken by judi- 
ciously chosen quotations from the pri- 
mary sources on which his work is based. 

Driver probably lets Origen off a bit 
too lightly, for that theologian seems to 
have held the view that while Christians 
should not fight, they should pray for the 
success of the imperial armies fighting in a 
righteous cause. That is a little like the 
Dutch Anabaptists who, in 1578, provided 
William of Orange with money to fight 
against the Spanish, but would not them- 
selves fight. 

Also, at the bottom of page 53 there 
appears to be an incomplete sentence. 
This reviewer was unable to make sense of 
1 

These flaws aside, this book is an excel- 
lent summary, very useful for churches as 
well as high school and college classes. It is 
the second volume in the Peace and Justice 
Series. 


Walter Klaassen holds the title of Research 
Professor at Conrad Grebel College, where he 
was a member of the teaching faculty. He lives 
near Vernon, British Columbia, and devotes 
most of his time to writing. 


FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — 4.95) 
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Jacob’s Little Giant, Barbara 
Smucker, Viking Kestrel- Canada, 1987. 
101 pages. $9.95 (U.S.). 


Reviewed by Julia Spicher Kasdorf 


Seven-year old Jacob Snyder hates 
being called “‘little Jakie”’ by his brothers 
and sisters. He is shortest in his Sunday 
school class, even compared to the girls, 
and last to be picked for baseball games. 

When his father offers their pond as a 
nesting spot to help save the giant Canada 
geese from extinction, Jacob is chosen to 
care for the birds. He is so excited with the 
job that he falls off his high stool at the 
dinner table. 

Jacob worries, however, about how big 
the giant geese will 
be. Will they smash 
the potato plants 
with their webbed 
feet and drink all the 
water in the pond? 
Will Mr. McLean 
from the Natural Re- 
sources Office ride 
on the back of the 
giants when he 
brings them to the 
farm? 

Relieved when the geese finally arrive, 
Jacob immediately begins his job. He 
scares off a hawk, a hunting dog and even 
some hunters who shoot at the geese, 
wounding the smallest gosling, Little 
Giant. As Jacob nurtures the bird, he ma- 
tures himself, finally outgrowing his nick- 
name. 

The novel, written at a fourth or fifth 
grade reading level, is full of wonderful 
details. Readers will learn much about life 
on a farm, the migration and breeding of 
geese, and Mennonite life in Ontario, al- 
though I doubt that the story would suffer 
without its description of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch and their migration from Germany 
to Canada. 

Sull, the reader will hardly mind. The 
growing up of Jacob and his goslings is 
nonetheless engaging. Children also will 
be delighted to learn that the book is based 
on a true story. A note at the end of the 
book says that there is, indeed, a Snyder 
potato farm in Ontario. Provincial author- 
ities placed a pair of near-extinct Canada 
geese on the farm pond in 1969. Now 
hundreds of geese return there every sum- 
mer; and after reading Jacob’s Little Giant, 
young readers will know why. 


Julia Spicher Kasdorf is a poet and essayist 
from Brooklyn, New York. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 


Medical Ethics, Human 
Choices: A Christian Perspec- 


tive, John Rogers (ed.). Herald Press, 
1988. 155 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Verle E. Headings 


This book by 12 authors is designed to 
encourage small groups and individual 
churches to promote wellness and to em- 
power members to cope with moral di- 
lemmas involving medical care. 

Rapidly evolving medical technology 
sometimes promotes unhealthy behaviors 
and in other instances presents medical 
interventions that engender moral di- 
lemmas. Technology requires us to weigh 
harms and benefits in making medical 
choices. 

John Rogers 
opens the book with 
a compelling call for 
persons to claim § 
their God-given ca- | & 
pacity for authority, | 
responsibility, ac- 
countability and | 
community in regard | 
to all of life, includ- 
ing medical di- 
lemmas. As one 
might expect from a! 
multi-authored book, what follows is not a 
tightly reasoned statement on medical 
ethics. In a pluralistic society, medical 
practitioners and their patients often have 
differing values. The book does not clarify 
a foundational ethic which should be bind- 
ing on people from all moral communities 
and which could promote respectful inter- 
action among persons of differing beliefs. 
Had this been done, the book could have 
built a more persuasive case for what is a 
uniquely Christian perspective in medical 
ethics. 

In addition, the book suffers from a 
plethora of questions, a certain repeti- 
tiousness among chapters, an excess of de- 
scriptive rather than analytical discourse 
and assertions without adequate support. 
These weaknesses leave this reviewer un- 
certain as to whether the book will enable 
readers to break new ground in moral rea- 
soning. Nevertheless, this work is a good 
foundation on which to build. 


Verle Headings is Professor of Pediatrics 
and Human Genetics at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C. His work includes clinical 
genetics, teaching, research and _scholar- 
ly writing on philosophy and ethics of medical 
genetics. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 
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Green Land and Concrete 


by Keith Helmuth 


There is an old saying about the broad 
and the narrow ways. I often think about it 
while cycling home from town, when I 
leave the highway that runs by the river 
and take a road through the woods. 

In one of his last books, Loren Eiseley 
issues a Call to ‘‘re-enter the green world.” 
This, he says, means becoming reac- 
quainted with the world from which we 
have emerged, from which the elements of 
our bodies have been borrowed and to 
which they will return. Despite the power 
of machine civilization, he says, this natu- 
ral world holds us “under the spell of a 
greater and green enchantment”’ that, try 
as we may, we “‘can never avoid, however 
far [we] travel” (The Invisible Pyramid, 
Scribners, 1971). 

The narrow way I enter on my ride 
home is a shattered version of the green 
world. I see whole hillsides recently clear 
cut, the forest soil eroding down the deep 
rutted tracks left by skidders. But if I ride 
far enough, the road becomes a single 
track and I enter an area of forest that has 
not known machine harvesting. A team- 
ster with his horse has cut some firewood 
here and will sled it out. Further still I go, 
deeper and higher, onto the ridge we call 
“land of the grandfathers’ — giant pop- 
lars, beech, birch and maples. I lay down 
the bike and walk under the canopy, think- 
ing about the living green land and the 
concrete highway leading to the city. 

I recently talked with a Mennonite pas- 
tor who earnestly lamented the present 
uncritical attitude with which church 
agencies and programs are embracing the 
urban environment. What special exper- 
tise do Mennonites have for redeeming 
the city? he asked. Our real strength is in 
our rural heritage. Why is that being given 
up, thrown away? he wondered. At a time 
when the dominant culture is slowly realiz- 
ing the fundamental importance of caring 
for the land, Mennonites are leaving the 
land for the city. 

The pastor’s troubled words brought 
me up short. Though I have been a farmer 
for the past seventeen years in a com- 
pletely rural area of eastern Canada, I was, 
before that, deeply involved in the study 
of urban regions and environmental de- 
sign. I am genuinely fond of great cities, 
even though I know they are ecological 
renegades, hotbeds of energy extrava- 
gance, super producers of suffocating 
toxins. 

For years after coming to North Hill 
Farm I regularly had dreams which re- 
turned me to the university, to the li- 
braries and bookshops, to the cities of my 


past. Here too was enchantment. I had 
chosen a different way of life, one that 
returned me to the green world of my 
youth, but the attraction of the city re- 
mained alive. 

We have a saying here in Atlantic Can- 
ada for responding to the lure of the city. 
We call it “going down the road.”’ And 
while a great many who leave these hills 
eventually return, the steady flow of 
young to the city continues. 

Mennonites, I suppose, “‘go down the 
road”’ for the same reasons anyone else 
does. However, those who identify the city 
as the focus for church development 
should ask themselves, why this call? Is it 
perhaps because, as Menno Wiebe writes 
in ‘“‘Mission Focus’’ (September 1987), “A 
growing trend in evangelism is to put en- 
ergies in the areas where success is most 
likely. Emphasis is put on quantifiable re- 
sults. The target audience is often the 
middle or upper class of urban and subur- 
ban areas... .”” He goes on to say, ‘““This 
trend deserves our critique since success 
measured by pragmatic and quantifiable 
criteria does not in itself represent a bibli- 
cal basis for deciding on the method or 
locus of our witness.” 

I am no enemy of the city, but I see a 
showdown coming, in which we reach the 
limits of human adaptation, population, 
shelter, pollution, energy and consump- 
tion. The city will be the scene of the 
showdown. It is already beginning. The 
homeless are in the streets. They regularly 
freeze to death on bitter nights. I suggest 
that many Mennonites (as well as others) 
now ensconced in the urban world will 
come to a time when urban call gives way 
to rural echo and the green enchantment 
speaks in commanding tones. Perhaps it 
will not be you, but it may be your chil- 
dren. 

The showdown on human adaptation is 
not peculiar to the city, but it will escalate 
into prominence in urban regions when 
the price of oil begins its final, precipitous 
rise toward permanent scarcity and ra- 
tioning. Economic contraction across the 
board is bound to result. 

The problem is not just with the city — 
ecologically sound cities of modest size are 
possible— but with the high energy, in- 
dustrial-commercial way of life. There is 
plenty of this in the country as well as in 
the city. 

The troubling thing about Mennonites 
who embrace the city is their lack of criti- 
cal consciousness about industrial-com- 
mercial civilization. Somewhere deep in 
our background is a sense of the Kingdom 


of God as a narrow way. But narrowness 
now has a bad name, and the urge to be 
modern, up-to-date, has caused us to view 
the power flows of money, professional 
status, commercial development, political 
opportunity and numerical evangelism as 
urban call. In our haste to escape the nar- 
rowness of an immigrant culture, we have 
entered the broad way of industrial devel- 
opment and commercial economics, for- 
getting that Creation, this earth, was the 
first work of the Spirit and sets the condi- 
tions for all life forms. It is the root of 
everything we call sacred. This is a form of 
narrowness, a Clearly limited path set be- 
fore us by the Creator. Our Native friends 
call it ‘‘the original instructions.”’ 

We know, or should know, that a mis- 
calculation of momentous proportions has 
been made with regard to energy use and 
adaptation, specifically with regard to oil. 
Long before oil becomes a precious com- 
modity, it will become extremely expen- 
sive. Supply can only be maintained by 
increasingly costly measures of extraction. 
Our whole economy will have to change; it 
already is. No one makes fun of the Amish 
anymore. We will begin to understand 
what it means to re-enter the green world. 
Those who truly love their cities will bring 
the green world to life right there, with 
gardens. Subsistence farming in the city 
will be a growth industry when petrol hits 
$5.00 a gallon. 

The green world will prevail. We can 
begrudge this as a limitation or we can 
bless God for those original instructions 
that provide the context for a bountiful 
life. We can re-enter the green world with 
tools of frugality, thrift and helpfulness, or 
we Can participate in destroying it. But we 
can never separate ourselves from its em- 
brace. 

People from rural backgrounds who 
have ‘‘gone down the road”’ carry the 
green world within. If their call is to help 
redeem the city, let them bring forth that 
world. If their circumstances preclude 
gardening, they can witness to the original 
instructions in many smaller ways. Every 
time people ride bikes instead of driving, 
the tree of life raises its branches in their 
honor and the birds of praise speak their 


names. 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 
ground of ecological and 


social concern.” 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Jep Hostetler: Rabbits, Hats and Hope 


Jep Hostetler teaches preventive medi- 
cine, not surgery. But give him an audi- 
ence and he knows how to operate. 

Hostetler, who lives in Columbus, 
Ohio, speaks and performs magic shows 
for all kinds of groups, from preschoolers 
to corporate executives. On this Sunday 
night he is in Landisville, Pennsylvania, 
for an unusual appearance before 500 
Lancaster County Mennonites. 

“The Amazing Dr. Jep,” as he some- 
times bills himself, enters to the music of 
“Chariots of Fire.”’ He is wearing an open- 
neck shirt and blowing up a balloon. 

Hostetler runs a knife through the bal- 
loon, without breaking it. He repeats the 
action and a white dove pops out. 

He puts the bird in a handkerchief; 
when he opens it the dove is gone. In quick 
succession, he pulls a series of brightly-col- 
ored scarves from a hat, then his black 
rabbit, Jellybean. 

With the confidence —and sometimes 
the corniness — of an old-time comedian, 
he pokes fun at himself and his delighted 
onlookers. 

He invites ‘‘a few suckers—I mean 
‘volunteers’”’ to help with part of the 
show. “Stand over there by the trap 
door,” he says. 

He sets up tricks by pretending they 
don’t work, and hints at his medical life by 
using a beaker and calling a prop “‘a piece 
of intest— . . . rope.” 

He concludes the show by stringing 
razor blades together in his mouth. (‘‘I 
don’t want you to try this at home,”’ he 
warns the children.) Then he goes back- 
stage and reemerges in a coat and tie. 

“T would like to say a few words to you 
about choosing life,” he tells the audience 
and gives a 10-minute meditation, without 
notes, on Deuteronomy 30. 

“T don’t do much performing in Men- 
nonite churches,’ he observes later, sit- 
ting on a pew in the empty building. Men- 
nonites are more hesitant about his act 
than are other church groups, he says. 
Hostetler thinks this may be because they 
are afraid of being frivolous. 

In addition, some people think tricks 
are connected with black magic or the oc- 
cult. A few fringe magicians see them- 
selves as part of the occult (in the sense of 
having secret knowledge), Hostetler 
admits. But the International Brother- 
hood of Magicians “‘would never stand 
for’ such ties. ‘‘The conventions are 
clean, uplifting, basic stuff.” 

Hostetler’s form of magic is based on 
illusion and is an extension of parlor tricks 
and practical jokes. Hostetler first became 
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involved in the field at the age of 14 or 15, 
when he sent for several mail order gags. 
He says he began to take the hobby seri- 
ously after his graduation from Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana, in 1962. 

He won first place in an international 
contest of 2,000 performers, earning the 
title of world-class magician. Now he hosts 
an annual conference of 600 magic per- 
formers and gives shows in Bermuda. Last 
year he performed for 8,000 people in 
Oklahoma City. 

But magic accounts for only a small 
part of his remarkably varied life. For the 
past 18 years Hostetler has been a faculty 
member at the Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Medicine, where he is associate 
professor of preventive medicine and psy- 
chiatry. He does research in drug and al- 
cohol addiction, and has given substance- 
abuse talks at Goshen, Hesston College in 
Kansas and Eastern Mennonite College in 
Virginia. 


Hostetler lives in an inner-city area of 
Columbus (now the largest city in Ohio, 
with a population of 1 million) and is a 
“shepherding elder” at Neil Avenue Men- 
nonite Church. He says he is “‘very active 
politically.”” He and his wife, Joyce, are 
war tax resisters, and he has gone to jail 
for protesting aid to the Nicaraguan con- 
tras. 

Hostetler admits that he has trouble 
finding time for everything. Also, as he 
approaches his 50th birthday next year, he 
wonders about the significance of his 
shows and motivational speeches. Business 
groups don’t let him talk about faith, he 
points out. ““You can’t say that if you want 
to know real joy there’s a way.”’ 

Still, as a former actor (whose roles in- 
clude the Apostle Peter and Touchstone, 
the jester, in Shakespeare’s As You Like It), 
he compares his presentations to “a little 
part in a play. You may just have a few 
lines, but if you don’t do them the people 
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with the big parts miss their cues.” 

This hope of having a small, but impor- 
tant, impact seems to be in his mind the 
morning after the Landisville program as 
he speaks at Wheatland Junior High 
School, a public school on the west side of 
Lancaster. 

Hostetler talks backstage with the as- 
sistant principal as students in sweatshirts 
and jeans noisily find their seats in the 
auditorium. Hostetler has said that junior 
high students are the toughest age to 
reach with magic, “‘because they don’t like 
to be fooled.’’ But he looks relaxed as he 
sits through the opening of the assembly. 

When his time to speak comes, Hos- 
tetler takes the microphone off its stand 
and roams the stage. 

“When I was your age, we had seven 
kids at home and several foster kids,’’ he 
says. Some of the foster children were al- 
coholics, he continues, and he launches 
into a discussion of common attitudes 
toward substance abusers. He gets the stu- 
dents to say “ahhh” when he mentions 
pity, “oh no!’ when he talks about fear, 
“e-Yooo” for repulsion and “grrr” for 
anger. 

“I do not believe there are any bad 
kids,’ he says. “I believe there are kids 
that make some dumb choices and do bad 
things.”’ 

Hostetler does dance steps and jumps, 
calls students out of the audience and 
compliments a boy on his jogging shoes. 
Along the way he pauses for several tricks, 
pulling a long strip of colored paper from 
his mouth and turning two pieces of rope 
into one. 

“It’s okay to be a little crazy,” he says at 
one point, “but you don’t have to get high 
to do it.” 

Uncharacteristically, he stumbles, 
dropping two pieces of the newspaper he 
tears up and puts back together. A cover- 
ing pun (“That’s my first drop today’’) 
goes over the heads of his audience. 

Still, there is strong applause at the 
end. ‘I think they caught my enthusiasm,” 
he says backstage. 

“T really let loose,” he continues, as he 
walks to his car. ““You have to do that or 
they’ll fall asleep in five minutes.” 

But Hostetler’s liveliness is clearly 
more than an act. His earlier comments to 
the Landisville audience seems to echo in 
the air as he drives away toward home. 

“As Christians we do need to laugh, we 
do need to smile,” he says. ‘‘Life is worth 
living. In spite of what happens, we can 
choose life.” — DG 
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AN ISLAND or a CONTINENT? 


Three islands and two continents (Australia 
is both) give you ample TourMagination 
choices for 89. Whether your route is sur- 
rounded by water or land you will enjoy 
those old familiar TM traits: Anabaptist- 
Mennonite emphasis, community fellow- 
ship, people encounters, quality lead- 
ership, back-roads travel, local food and 
good surprises. 


Jamaica 89 
Australia 89 
Europe 89A 
Europe 89B 
England/Scotland 89 
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January 20-27 


June 12-July 1 
July 3-21 
August 10-25 
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“The Four FQ Habits” 


—Habit 1: Renew your own subscription promptly. 
—Habit 2: Remember to give FQ gift subscriptions. 
—Habit 3: Keep supporting the International Subscription Fund. 
—Habit 4: Order at least one book a year through FQ. 
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Holiday Inn Tampa Airport Hotel 
Tampa, Florida 


For further Information and registration form 
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MENNONITE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES 


402 - 280 Smith Street 
Winnipeg, Canada, R3C 1K2 
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ARTHUR SIMON 


‘NO GROUND 


Paper, $6.95 


“This book makes challenging 
reading for those who think 
Christians should not'meddle’ in 
politics, and it provides 
encouragement for those 
already involved.” 


— PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


“With a wealth of information 
and an abundance of 
inspiration from the Scriptures, 
Simon makes a bold case for 
the proposition that the right to 
Food of every human being 
should be at the core of 
America’s foreign policy.” 


— NATIONAL CATHOLIC REPORTER 


“Provides a succinct and 
convincing argument for linking 
religious belief and public life.” 


— LIBRARY JOURNAL 


At your bookstore, or write: 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
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| 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


The Bonfire of the Vanities, 
Tom Wolfe. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1987. 659 pages. $19.95. 


New York. Ah, New York. Thought by 
so many of us to be the end-all of sophisti- 
cation, the epitome of the good life and 
the place to go to realize all of life’s poten- 
tial opportunities, New York, New York, 
dissolves into ashes in Tom Wolfe’s stun- 
ning novel, The Bonfire of the Vanities. 
Wolfe lets few institutions, few ideas and 
even fewer dreams intact as he exposes a 
city rife with racism—a city, in fact, an 
entire culture, slowly destroying itself. 
There are no heroes. Instead, Wolfe pa- 


Author Tom Wolfe 


rades an array of faltering men through 
the pages of this, his first novel. The 
women and children of Wolfe’s story seem 
to be decorative pieces meant only to exas- 
perate or to gratify his male characters. 


Tom Victor 


These representatives of the ‘Make It 
Now” generation, these Masters of the 
Universe, these ‘“‘“SoHo on Saturday” yup- 
pies find no mercy at the tip of Wolfe’s 
burning pen. He offers, rather, a gripping 
inside look at the smoldering fires burning 
out the heart and soul of what so many of 
us believe to be the good life. 

The genius of Wolfe’s story lies in his 
juxtaposition of life on the Upper East 
Side with life in the South Bronx. How can 
the best the world offers survive, sepa- 
rated from the worst the world offers by 
something as fragile as the Harlem River? 
How, in fact, can the Upper East Side 
justifiably be labeled the “‘best’’ and the 
South Bronx the ‘‘worst?’’ Who decides 
that a $3.2 million co-op on Park Avenue 
is superior to an apartment in a housing 
project in Harlem? How do we know that 
the life of an ambitious Manhattan stock- 
broker is better or more worthwhile than 
the life of a roaming black man from the 
streets of the Bronx? 

Wolfe succeeds in bringing the classes, 
which our post-Martin-Luther-King -]r. 
society often pretends do not exist, to the 
same level. He succeeds in making his 
readers take a second look at the defini- 
tions of opportunity, sophistication and, 
ultimately, the good life. As a panoramic 
story of twentieth-century man and 
woman, The Bonfire of the Vanities effec- 
tively brands its images into the mind and 
soul of the reader. Destined, perhaps, to 
become a masterpiece which those after us 
will study to understand who, what and 
where we were, Wolfe’s novel is definitely 
worth reading. It will not be easy to 
forget.— Mary Louise Stoltzfus. 


Mutuality for the 21st Century 


A conference for congregational care givers, 
credit union, and mutual aid people 


Addresses by J. Lawrence Burkholder, Goshen, Indiana 
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FILM RATINGS 


Au Revoir les Enfants (Good-bye Children) — 
Louis Malle’s exquisite film about 11-year-old 
Julien, a self-confident student in a French Cath- 
olic school whose clever taunts almost betray a 
Jewish student being hidden during the Nazi 
Occupation. Restrained and well done, but lacks 
something. In French. (7) 


Babette’s Feast— A masterpiece, of special inter- 
est to FQ readers. A study of culture and religion 
in a remote Danish fishing village. A somewhat 
mysterious French woman arrives and quietly 
serves two austere sisters. The culture shock runs 
both ways as she introduces art to those who 
consider the sensual sinful. In French and 
Danish. (8) 


Beetlejuice—A zany, delightful ghost story 
about friendly spirits whose lives keep being 
haunted by live humans. Imaginative. (6) 


Big—A superb entertainment. A boy wishes to 
be a man, and gets half his wish—he gets the 
man’s body and keeps his 12-year-old emotions 
and maturity. The corporate ladder can’t handle 


him! (7) 


Big Business— Amusing gimmick of a yarn 
about two sets of twins who get switched at birth. 
Country meets big city, with Bette Midler and 
Lily Tomlin. (4) 


Boyfriends and Girlfriends— Another pleasant 
Eric Rohmer romance, exploring the nature and 
etiquette of two women who meet two men. (5) 


Bull Durham—An offbeat, poignant picture 
about baseball, life, and poetry. Kevin Costner 
shines as the minor-league lifer who bumps into 
the brash newcomer. (6) 


Colors—A less than sensitive story. Two white 
cops, one young and tough, the other older and 
mellow, confronting black and Hispanic street 
gangs in L.A. (5) 


Crocodile Dundee II— A fluffy sequel about the 
Australian outdoorsman lost in New York City. 
This time he takes on a drug lord. Ho-hum. (3) 


D.O.A.—A well-executed thriller. A literature 
professor who discovers he’s been poisoned has 
24 hours to catch his murderer. (4) 


The Dead Pool—A dreary, dispassionate dud. 
Dirty Harry (Clint Eastwood) disposes of more 
scum. (2) 


Die Hard—A hard-hitting action picture. A 
group of suave terrorists taking over an office 
tower on Christmas Eve. Riveting. (6) 


A Fish Called Wanda—One of the most deli- 
cious, wacky comedies of the season. An unlikely 
gang of thieves pull off a $20 million jewel 
heist. (8) 


Frantic—A partly successful suspense about an 


American doctor whose wife is kidnapped in 
Paris. (4) 


A Girl from Hunan — The first Chinese movie to 
be commercially released in the United States. 
An unmarried 16-year-old breaks the law of her 
clan by becoming accidentally pregnant. Exqui- 
site photogr aphy of Chinese countryside. (6) 


The House on Carroll Street— A Hitchcockian 
thriller by Peter Yates. Whispers and shadows in 
Washington during the 1951 anti-Communist 
hysteria. (5) 


A World Apart—A gem of a small pic- 


ture, based on a true story, set in South 
Africa in 1963. An uncompromising 
white journalist (Barbara Hershey) takes 
an increasingly firm stand against apart- 
heid and pays her price. But her chil- 
dren pay a price, too. Director Chris 
Menges counterpoints the struggles of 
the mother/martyr against the trauma 
of her children. Beautifully photo- 
graphed, strongly acted. Much better 
than the recent “Cry Freedom”.— MG 


Housekeeping—An eccentric drifter tries to 
play mother to two teenage nieces. A small pic- 
ture with evocative gentleness and dour wit. (7) 


Ironweed—A tender portrait of two homeless 
alcoholics at the end of the Depression. Mas- 
terful acting by Jack Nicholson and Meryl 
Streep. (7) 


Married to the Mob— A Mafia wife tries to disen- 
tangle. So-so comedy. (4) 


Midnight Run—Charles Grodin’s best role as a 
Mafia accountant who has ripped off $15 million 
and then jumped bail. Robert De Niro portrays 
the bounty hunter; seeking justice and a fee. (6) 


The Milagro Beanfield War— An eloquent con- 
frontation between Mexican-American dirt 
farmers and wealthy, corrupt developers. A bit 
forced. (7) 


The Moderns—A lush portrait of artists and 
would-be’s in Paris in the twenties. Strong acting, 
impressionistic script. (5) 


Moon Over Parador —If you accept the big leap 
of an actor being forced to impersonate a dicta- 


tor, this comedy about the Ultimate Role will 
make you laugh. (5) 


The New Adventures of Pippi Longstocking — 
The audacious girl romps again, pleasing chil- 
dren everywhere by breaking conv ention. (5) 


Pascali’s Island—A beautiful painter, a Turkish 
spy, and an Englishman who calls himself an 
archaeologist intermingle in this mystery of 
meetings Ral motives. Fall of the empire. Soli- 
tary life. (8 (8) 


Red Heat— Arnold Schwarzenegger. Need one 
say more? O.K.—how about destroying half of 
Chicago with enough noise to leave the planet 
deaf? (1) 


Shame— A pretty lawyer motorcycles into a deso- 
late Australian town and tackles the brutal sexual 
treatment of the women by the men. (6) 


Stand and Deliver—A marvel of filmmaking. 
Based on a true story. An inner-city teacher 
inspires ghetto youth. Immensely entertaining 
and touching, (9) 


Tucker: The Man and His Dream — Jeff Bridges 
fills the screen with the larger-than-life character 
of Preston Tucker, an American dreamer who 
“saw” the car of the future and then built it. 

Based on a true story. Francis Ford Cappola 
directs this streamlined vehicle with style. The 
big guys don’t like Tucker, of course. (8) 


The Unbearable Lightness of Being—An 
uneven study of the revolution, both political 
and sexual, in Prague in 1968. A thoughtful 
brain surgeon chases skirts and tries to avoid pol- 
itics, constantly interrogating himself. (6) 


White Mischief— An only-partly successful por- 
trait of decadence. Britishers cooling their heels 
in Kenya until World War II ends, living out their 
selfish aimlessness. Beautiful photography. (4) 


Who Framed Roger Rabbit?—A masterpiece, 
blending animated and human characters in a 
who-done-it that mixes the best of the new Spiel- 
berg school with the cream of the old cartoon 
techniques. A human private eye investigates 
strange doings in Toontown, the ghetto for car- 
Cc Cc = c a ss 
toons when they’re finished at the studio. Very 


delightful. (8) 


Wings of Desire—An avant-garde fantasy of 
angels who long to be humans, set against the 
wistfulness of Berlin. Eccentric but involving. In 
German, English and French. (6) 


A World Apart—Summarized in inset. (8) 


Films are rated froman adult FQ perspective ona 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 
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Menno Appears in Mashed Potatoes 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


Columnist Ivan Emke offers his review of several new Men- 
nonite periodicals: Mennonite Enquirer—a collection of offbeat, 
incredible stories about the Mennonite life. Stories include: 
‘Mennonite pastor claims to have eaten only three meals a day 
for over 20 years,” ‘Woman sings in four-part harmony by 
herself,’”’ ‘Woman reads Revelation and understands it all,” 
‘‘Man attends four years at Mennonite college without getting 
married,” ‘‘Mysterious image of Menno Simons appears in bowl 
of mashed potatoes,’’ ‘16 ways to diet without changing your 
eating habits,’ and ‘‘Man wears shorts to church service.” 

e¢ Emerson L. Lesher comments that recently more Jews and 
Mennonites are marrying outside the faith. “While the Jewish 
community is very concerned with the high rate of intermarriage, 
the Mennonite community seems little concerned. Shouldn’t this 
concern Mennonites for whom the primary means of church 
growth has been what is commonly known as “‘bedroom evange- 
lism’’?— The Muppie Manual: The Mennonite Urban Professional’s 
Handbook for Humility and Success. 

e Evangelist C.N. Hiebert traveled a great deal when he was 
fairly old. Once, while he and his wife were staying overnight 
with friends, their hosts informed them that they would have to 
sleep in adjacent bedrooms because each room had only a single 
bed. By this stage in life Hiebert was very dependent on his wife, 
so he told her that if he needed her at night he would sound a 
little trumpet he had acquired in Switzerland. And that night he 
did so but with no response from her. In the morning he asked 


her if she had not heard “‘the call.’’ No, she replied, but she had 
slept poorly because some old train had whistled constantly and 
kept her awake.— My Father Was C.N. Hiebert by Esther Horch 

e There is a variously-told story of a plain-dressed Dunkard 
accosted on the street of a Pennsylvania town by an evangelical 
young man who asked, “Brother, are you saved?” The long- 
bearded Dunkard did not respond verbally at once. Instead he 
pulled out a piece of paper, wrote on it, then handed it to the 
stranger. “‘Here,” he said, “‘are the names and addresses of my 
family, neighbors and people I do business with. Ask them if they 
think I’m saved. I could tell you anything.”’— John L. Ruthina A 
Quiet and Peaceable Life. 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the author of many books and 
articles, and an English professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not interested 
in stock jokes —we want human interest stories with 
a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your submis- 
sions tono more than 100 words and send them to 
Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas 67063. She will credit contributors of the 
items she selects. 
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COMMENT 


You Can Go Home — 


Festival Quarterly tries each issue to feature 
essays and speeches from the larger world >that, 


because of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, are of 
d )) ) ; 


interest to our readers. 


by Bill O’ Reilly 


In baseball a hit that falls between two 
outfielders is known as a ‘‘tweener,”’ a bat- 
ted ball too well placed to be fielded, so it 
rolls along until someone catches up with 
it. In life there are tweeners, too. I know 
because I am one, and so are some of the 
friends I grew up with. We were raised ina 
working-class neighborhood in a suburb 
of New York, but now we are well-edu- 
cated, affluent professionals. We belong to 
both worlds and are fully comfortable in 
neither. We bounce between different 
styles of life. 

A few months ago I found myself dining 
with a party of New York sophisticates. 
After the waiter recited the specials, I 
asked the price of one of them. The waiter 
smiled condescendingly; my companions 
looked away. Later, one man pulled me 
aside and said, “‘I can’t believe you asked 
the price.” 

“T always do that.” 

‘But it’s so Levittown.” 

“T’m from Levittown,” I told him. 

I come from a used-car buying, coupon- 
clipping, lunchmeat-eating household. 
And conversation at our dinner table was 
well honed: to get a “‘good”’ job, you had 
to go to college. So my father enrolled me 
in an upscale parochial school which he 
paid for with considerable sacrifice. That 
got me into a small liberal-arts college that 
attracted ethnic baby boomers like me. 
After graduating I did get a good job. I 
began reporting news on TV. 

Some of the other neighborhood guys 
did well, too; there is a lawyer, a geologist, 
a psychologist. As our careers advanced so 
did our bank accounts and our material 
tastes. Sleek cars came first, then expen- 
sive clothing; finally big-ticket homes. But 
there was always the old neighborhood, 
where our parents still lived, standing as 
sturdy reminder that we once wore check- 


Sort Of 


ered pants and tacky clip-on ties, that we 
used to be people who thought there 
would be just enough but no more than 
that. 

The drive from my home to my 
mother’s house takes about 45 minutes. I 
make the trip every couple of weeks. In 
the city I’m in contact with the powerful 
and prosperous. In the old neighborhood, 
simplicity rules. The fast lane there can 
lead to the takeout window at a fast-food 
franchise. But for me to feel at ease in both 
places requires more flexibility than I 
have. I’m amused to see how fashionable it 
has become, particularly among those who 


As a tweener, I hold 
on to my parent’s 
values while tasting 
some of the good 
things life has to offer. 


would like to be president, to exaggerate 
their humble roots. The truth is that there 
are vast differences between social classes 
in America, and attempting to operate in 
two separate spheres can get complicated. 
This is not a Yuppie situation. That 
group wants to move ahead in social 
status. By accumulating material things 
and cultivating an upper-class look, the 
Yuppie seeks acceptance into a new, more 
elevated class. Tweeners want to hold on 
to the values of their working-class up- 
bringing while at the same time tasting 
some of the good things life has to offer. 
That can be a difficult task and one the 
tweener is not well positioned to tackle. 
Emotional appeal: On the professional 
level there is the matter of demeanor. In 
my family, and in the neighborhood, we 
dealt directly with our problems. By that I 
mean yelling and sometimes hitting. We 
didn’t hold much back. But displays of 
emotion seem to be violations of protocol 
among the well bred who, I might add, 
wrote the rules for the corporate arena. 
Showing displeasure outwardly can be 
hazardous to your health. Better to puff 
on one’s pipe and say: “‘I’ll get back to you 


O’Reilly, 37, is a correspondent for ABC 
News and writes a column for the Boston 
Herald. 


From Newsweek, December 7, 1987. © 1987 by 
Newsweek, Inc. All rights reserved. Used by 
permission. 


on that’”—a technique also known as 
blowing smoke. 

I once presented a powerful executive 
with proof of a gross injustice. After impa- 
tiently listening to my emotional appeal, 
he replied: ‘‘But that’s not the perception, 
and in this business, perception is reality.”’ 
I left the company, butI was luckier than 
my geologist friend drilling for oil in Wyo- 
ming. He questioned an unfair policy his 
boss had implemented and within weeks 
he was transferred to Oman. 

Returning to the old neighborhood is 
no comfort, either. I’m an outsider, some- 
one with money in a high position. People 
who scolded me 30 years ago for running 
on their lawns now stop and stare. lama 
topic of conversation. Even in the annual 
touch-football game I must be careful not 
to talk much about my travels or my pos- 
sessions. Tradition binds the guys in the 
neighborhood, but varied economic situa- 
tions have stretched the cords. If I let 
my guard down, unpleasant things can 
happen. 

Recently I stopped into one of the local 
saloons and was talking to a woman I knew 
slightly. 

“T’m applying to college at night,’’ she 
said. ‘““The only problem is I have to write 
a paper telling them why I want to go and 
I’m not very good at punctuality.” 

“Uh, I think you mean punctuation,” I 
said, immediately wishing I hadn’t. She 
was embarrassed and excused _ herself 
shortly thereafter. I felt like a snob. 

Tweeners walk a path that is still being 
cleared. We are the first generation to 
achieve on a grand scale much more than 
our parents. While the road isn’t easy, I 
believe I’m benefiting from both sides. I 
like the perks that money can buy and the 
stimulation my job and position provide. 
But I also enjoy the intimacy that comes 
from being with people who know me 
from the ground up. People who accept 
my emotionalism and direct style, for that 
is their way as well. People I can talk to 
without fear that my words will be used 
against me. 

So I am a tweener; and though I bounce 
between the players, I’ll always roll toward 
home base. 

After all, I’m from Levittown. 
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A Long Dry Season 
by Omar Eby 
Hardcover, 216 pages, $14.95 (US) 


Available at local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 


You'll find A Long Dry Season a thoughtful, vivid 
and disturbing novel. Caught between the beauty of the 
land and the hardship of the people—and between his 
wife and his sense of mission—Thomas Martin strug- 
gles with the measure of his life. 

You'll meet Mzee Jeremiah, the wise but flawed 
African pastor; Peters, the cynical white agronomist; 
Otieno, the corrupt leader who looks down on his own 
people; and Thomas's wife, Maxine, a painter who feels 
overwhelmed by the vast, foreign land. 

Does one who reaches out to another culture, 
another people and another land end up in two 
worlds —or none? Thomas Martin wonders. The Afri- 
cans trust him more than the others, but is that enough? 
If leadership manipulates the believing community, can 
they find faith? 

This new novel by Omar Eby will delight all 
lovers of fine fiction and the puzzles of life. 


“It is good fiction first and foremost.” 


— Booklist 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171 
MasterCard and Visa accepted 
(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ Readers’ 
Book Service on page 31!) 
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Wondering what to get a friend or 
family member for Christmas? 


Dr. Frau tells the story of Grace 
Kaiser’s 28 years as a family doctor 
among the Amish. “An intimate written 
account,” Library Journal said. Now in 


paperback. 


by Grace H. Kaiser 
Hardcover, $14.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Mennonite Quilts and Pieces shows 
a dazzling array of quilts from Kansas, 
along an scenes of prairie life and stories 
from quilters. “A treasure,” said the Lin- 
coln (Nebraska) Sunday Journal-Star. 


by Judy Schroeder Tomlonson 
Paper, $15.95 


Why Not Celebrate! offers 150 ideas 
for eseene life’s large and small events 
in families, small groups or retreats. “A 
nourishing, full-course reflection on the 
celebrative life,’ Duane M. Sider wrote in 
Festival Quarterly. 


by Sara Wenger Shenk 
Paper, $9.95 


The People’s Place Address Book 
of Amish Folk Art offers 40 color pho- 
tos of antique Amish folk art and quilts, 
along with space for more than 800 
names. “It makes a splendid gift,” the 
Midwest Book Review said. 


from The People’s Place Collection 
Concealed spiral, $14.95 
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In Exercise As You Grow Older, a 
mother, daughter and 87-year-old grand- 
mother outline an exercise program that 

ou don’t have to be young or a fanatic to 
follow. “Clearly written and amply illus- 
trated,” Publishers Weekly said. 


by Naomi Lederach, Nona Kauffman and 
Beth Lederach 
Paper, $9.95 


A Long Dry Season portrays con- 
flicting values in Africa. Caught between 
the beauty of the land and the hardships 
of the people—and between his wife and 
his sense of mission—Thomas Martin 
struggles with the measure of his life. 
“Good fiction first and foremost,” 

Booklist said. 


by Omar Eby 
Hardcover, $14.95 


I Hear the Reaper’s Song captures 
tragedy and crisis in a Pennsylvania Men- 
nonite community in the 1890s. The Wash- 
ington Post called the novel “beautifully 
written” and “a fine performance by a 
writer of considerable ability.” 


by Sara Stambaugh 
Hardcover, $12.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Three Mennonite Poets offers 
selected works from three of the finest 
Mennonite poets writing today. “Accessi- 
ble and relevant to any reflective person,” 
said Jeff Gundy in Gospel Herald. 


by Yorifumi Yaguchi, Jean Janzen and David 
Waltner-Toews 

Hardcover, $13.95 

Paper, $8.95 
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Sara Wenge! Shenk 


The Muppie Manual, Emerson 
Lesher’s entertaining book on urban pro- 
fessionals, has become a Mennonite 
classic. “A humorous look at serious 
changes in the Mennonite community,” 
the Associated Press called it. 
by Emerson L. Lesher 
Paper, $4.95 


The Country Bride Quilt features 
the patterns for one of the most popular 
quilts in North America, along with two 
other original quilt designs. The book 
includes actual-size, ready-to-use tem- 
plates, clear instructions and color 


photos of the quilts. 


by Craig N. Heisey and Rachel T. Pellman 
Paper, $12.95 


The Best of Amish Cooking offers 
traditional and contemporary recipes 
adapted from the kitchens and pantries 
of Amish cooks. Also stories au color 
photos. A Main Selection of Better 
Homes and Gardens Book Club. 


by Phyllis Pellman Good 
Hardcover, $19.95 


Available at your local 
bookstore or directly from 
the publisher. 


Gooa Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 


Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or 
Canada, call collect 
717/768-7171 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
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On the cover... 


Japan’s criminal justice system empha- 
sizes mercy instead of retribution. This ap- 
proach benefits victims as well as offenders, 
John O. Haley says—and the Japanese 
crime rate is actually going down. 


FEATURES 

8 Mercy and Justice Work in Japan John O. Haley 
10 Whose Good Deed? Robert D. Duke Jr. 
12 Reflections on Leonardo da Vinci and Elephants Reinhild Kauenhoven Janzen 
15 Life in the “Women’s Village’ of Friedensheim Frieda Siemens Kaethler 
16 Poems Jean Janzen 
19 Substituting Activities for Community? Sandra Cronk 
22 Hutterite Pottery Lives On Joseph Miller 
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35 Museums and Galleries 
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33 Farmer’s Thoughts Keith Helmuth 
34 Family Creations Jewel Showalter 
36 What’s Cooking? Glenda Knepp 
37 Now What? Emerson L. Lesher 
COMMENTARY 

5 Editorials 

6 Letters 
39 Comment Robert Coles 
CRITIQUE 
24 ‘The Last Temptation of Christ’: Four Responses Merle Good 
25 Religious Images on Film Tom O’Brien 
27 The Last Temptation: A Lifeless Jesus James Wall 
29 Blasphemy or Artistry? Andrew Greeley 
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Why 
[AmA 


Mennonite 


Thirty Mennonites tell 
their stories. 


Why I Am a Mennonite 
edited by Harry Loewen 


Thirty Mennonites—business persons, professors, farmers, politicians, historians, aps ic oes 
theologians—freely share their point of view on the topic: why Iam a Mennonite. heen: chia Neate 

For some the accidents of birth and family background are important Mennonite 
distinguishing marks. For others being Mennonite means identifying with the faith and life of the 
early Anabaptists and joining a church that goes under the name Mennonite. For still others 
being Mennonite means applying the gospel, as understood by Mennonites, to new situations 
which are entirely different from those of the distant past. Finally, there are persons on the fringes 
who identify with at least some aspects of Mennonite peoplehood. 


Kdited by 
Hany Loewen 


Paper $14 95 in Canada $19 95 Iessays on Mennonice Identity 
, Sz KO), 5 


American Mennonites and Protestant Movements 
by Beulah Stauffer Hostetler 


This book will help a new generation of Mennonites discover their heritage and spiritual 
identity. Hostetler describes the basic religious values of Mennonites and shows how the values 
were shaped (or reshaped) by the influence of pietism, revivalism, fundamentalism, and 
institutionalism. She documents the changes in the Mennonite Church, showing first the 
codification of practice and then its dissolution along with a growing emphasis of peace and 
service. 


Hard, $29.95, in Canada $41.95 


The Politics of Conscience: The Historic Peace 
Churches and America at War, 1917-1955 
by Albert N. Keim and Grant M. Stoltzfus 


This is the story of how representatives of the Mennonite Church, Church of the Brethren, 
and Quakers went to Washington, D.C., after World War I to gain an alternative service provision 
for conscientious objectors. It describes an almost 40-year effort to establish some Aes 
accommodation between the convictions of peace church conscientious objectors and the S aes 
comprehensive conscription machinery of the American warfare state. ALBERT N.KEIMand 
GRANT M.STOLTZFUS 
Foreword by Dean M. Kelley # 


Paper, $14.95, in Canada $19.95 


Herald Press books are available through your local Herald Press Herald Press 

bookstore or write to Herald Press (include 10% for YU TL eae i einen ai euree 
hipping—mini 1). alnut Avenue ing Street Wes 
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Which Way to Witness? 


Whether by design or divine coinci- 
dence, the Hutterian Brethren let loose a 
powerful witness during the conferences 
they called this summer. On five succes- 
sive weekends, big wheels from the socially 
concerned and religious worlds, along 
with other interested seekers, were invited 
to the Bruderhofs in the eastern U.S. to 
explore with community members, the 
“‘New Testament Church in the 21st Cen- 
tury.’’ Sequestered as they are, the Hut- 
terian people were intent on learning 
from us outsiders how they might respond 
to hunger and homelessness, prison injus- 
tices and the fracturing of the family, ra- 
cial discrimination and rampant violence. 

While I care deeply about all of that, I 
was most moved by the folks who called 
these confabs. 

Never mind that Cesar Chavez (presi- 
dent of the United Farm Workers) or 
Richard Halverson (chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate) attended, the Bruderhofs ran 
these events on their own terms. They 
assigned no papers to be presented, 
weighted with profundities; instead, all of 
us were asked to testify from our own 
lives. We were not lodged in plush hotel 
rooms; rather, attendees were hosted by 
families in their simple quarters. No golf 
games or tennis matches were scheduled 
to relieve the tedium of meetings; instead, 
we worked elbow-to-elbow with commu- 
nity members in the kitchen, toy factory 
and blueberry patch. 

What gave these events undeniable 
strength was not the host of bright minds 
the Hutterians assembled. It came, in- 
stead, from the holy balance in which 
these people of community live their lives. 
We who were called from the chaos of our 
broad experiences to offer wisdom were 
given a moment to encounter the church 
rising above ridicule to minister hope and 
peace. 

We who came expecting to offer in- 
sights and debate strategy were touched 
by these brothers and sisters who care pro- 
foundly for others in every corner of their 
lives. 

The eastern Hutterites are, for the 
most part, well-educated people (many are 
professionals) who have joined the Bru- 
derhof as adults. They are people of prom- 


ise, well aware of what they might have 
become in the secular world. What they 
have chosen instead is a discipline that is 
total. What they have built together is a 
life of caring deeply for each other, sub- 
mitting not only all personal property to 
the community, but their individual atti- 
tudes and preferences as well. Those with 
professional training state their identities 
only in terms of Bruderhof membership. 
Their expertise is valued only as it contrib- 
utes to the collective wisdom of the com- 
munity. Instead of their professional judg- 
ment, it is their faith in divine grace and 
love that is put to the test every day. 

When we asked what their greatest 
problem is these days, members spoke 
about the difficulty of loving their sisters 
and brothers as much as they love them- 
selves. Peace and contentment are as frag- 
ile there as anywhere, they confessed. The 
group has had its struggles with authori- 
tarianism and legalism. Selfishness has 
plagued the Bruderhofs as surely as it has 
our families and congregations. 

Yet what impressed me indelibly is the 
communities’ melding of joyfulness and 
deep commitment, the members’ respect 
for children, their practice of celebration. 
I have never seen a more dramatic bonfire 
than these hosts built for our songfest; I 
have never been in a congregation where 
12-year-old children and their elderly 
grandparents sang ‘The Hallelujah 
Chorus” and “‘Worthy Is The Lamb,” ac- 
companied by an orchestra of community 
members; I have never felt so received as I 
did by the flower garlands woven by our 
daughters’ new-found friends, the color- 
ful, hand-drawn posters that welcomed us 
by name in the family apartment. 

I have been touched, through the haze 
of my frantic days, by their inordinately 
complete and sanely paced lives, by their 
practice of the Great Commandment in 
graphic detail. 

These folks are not worn down by their 
personal sacrifice. They are truly enliv- 
ened by it. Whether they can shoulder 
their faithful share of the world’s needs 
without destroying the strength of their 
communities is a matter requiring divine 
direction.— PPG 
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I do hope you continue the magazine. I 
really enjoy reading it. My roots are Men- 
nonite. I grew up a Congregationalist and 
became a Quaker. My parents grew up in 
Kansas. 

Vera Mae Duerksen, 
Washington, D.C. 


Keep up the good work. I enjoy your 
magazine a lot. 
Carol Yamato, 
Kahulw, Hawaun 


I would be willing to pay up to $20-$25 
per year for a subscription to your great 
magazine. I am currently paying approxi- 
mately $18 per year for some country liv- 
ing type magazines, which are not as 
“meaty” as Festival Quarterly. 

I would prefer increases in subscription 
prices rather than expecting subsidy from 
other sales, etc. 

I do appreciate your attempts to be eq- 
uitable. I would like to see Festival Quar- 
terly continue. 

Leonard Bergey, 
Chesapeake, Virginia 


I read Keith Helmuth’s ‘Computer and 
Cookstove’’ in the fall issue of Festival 
Quarterly and sip cider mulled on my 
user-friendly electric stove. Nostalgia 
brings a river of tears, flowing with the 
smoke from fresh fires in cookstoves on 
gusty winter mornings that choked chim- 
neys with cold air. I remember nostrils and 
furniture scummed with ash dust at grate 
shaking. Globules of perspiration doused 
our faces the summer Mother and I 
canned over a wood-fed Majestic when 
Dad moved us into a house in town with- 
out an electric stove. Maintaining oven 
heat for bread-baking required talent. 
Often I have rotisseried myself before 
black monsters, attempting to warm belly 
and back. When electricity fails I will wear 
more woolens, huddle over a candle, and 
leave character to Currier and Ives at 
Christmas. 

Grace H. Kaiser, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


I have simply felt impelled to say 
thanks for putting together the best issue 
(Fall, 1987) of the Festival Quarterly 
that I’ve seen so far. (Sorry, I’ve only 
seen three.) No, please do not suggest 
that I’m saying this only because that 
issue contained such a nice review of my 
book (Dear God, I’m only a boy). 

Let me explain. When I left Okla- 
homa so many years ago I suppose I was, 
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consciously or otherwise, turning my 
back on my Mennonite heritage. It 
wasn’t until my book was published that I 
began to re-discover that heritage. 

It all came about because, after the 
book came out, it began to circulate, first 
among my Mennonite relatives and then 
spread to other members of the Menno- 
nite community. It was the reaction to 
the book that was surprising to me. I 
suppose I was a bit on the defensive, per- 
haps even fearing that some of the 
reaction would be hostile. (I suppose one 
should never expect hostility from the 
Mennonites.) Yes, some reaction, while 
not hostile, was negative. But, surpris- 
ingly, most of it was good. Well, at least 
understanding. Some of it, like Mr. 
Kreider’s review in your publication, was 
glowingly positive. 

No matter, the whole process was 
awakening a new interest in that heritage. 
I suppose I always knew, at least subcon- 
sciously, that one can never completely 
shed a matter of heritage as a snake 
sheds and discards its seasonal skins. 

I would be dishonest if I said I had 
found a renewal of faith, but there is so 
much to the Mennonite make-up which 
demands admiration. Ethics, morality, 
the anti-war tenet, service to humanity. I 
may still be more of a Mennonite than I 
would have conceded two years ago. 

I guess one of the things I have been 
discovering is that the Mennonite 
community has changed too. More 
sophistication, erudition, thoughtfulness, 
charity of the spirit. Perhaps less of the 
aggressive, almost cruel, pressure I felt as 
a child and which found expression in 
my book. Look at all the colleges, 
libraries, museums, cultural organiza- 
tions. I had not dreamed that all this ex- 
isted. 

Back to your Fall issue, I found more 
of my Mennonite heritage in that single 
issue than in anything I had seen or 
experienced before. True, I might quar- 
rel with a few of the ideas expressed, but 
still—. Several of the features were 
sparkling little jewels. The short article 
on page 22, by David Augsburger, for 
one. That sentence — ‘“Those with a 
greater grasp of the truth can be 
recognized by their graciousness rather 
than their arrogance.”’ What a glowing 
thought! 

Again, thanks for the nourishing issue 
and for listening. 

Menno Duerksen, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


First of all, thanks for the good job 
you’ve done with FQ over the years! I 
especially appreciate that you include 
many diverse facets of Mennonite life and 
culture in the magazine. 

My husband, who is from a Christian 
Reformed background, also enjoys read- 
ing FQ. Your magazine has done a lot to 
increase his understanding of and respect 
for Mennonites. 

One suggestion—how about develop- 
ing a (voluntary) two-tiered subscription 
price? Readers who can afford to and want 
to support the magazine in this way could 
pay, for example, $16/year. Others would 
pay $12/year, no questions asked. 

Again, thanks, and carry on! 

Deb Hostetler, 
Chicago, Illinois 


I thought I would write a short letter 
explaining in part why I am not renewing 
FQ. I would like to refer to the article 
“One Story to Tell” (Fall 1987) by Julia 
Spicher Kasdorf. She comments on an ar- 
ticle in the Gospel Herald entitled, “Is 
There any Word from the Lord on Danc- 
ing?’ What does the Bible mean in II Co- 
rinthians 5:17: “Therefore if any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature ...”’ 
Romans 1 2:1-2 also applies. 

My wife has never cut her hair and 
wears a covering throughout the day be- 
cause of the scripture found in I Corin- 
thians 11:1-6. 

By not renewing I am not implying that 
I reject all the articles in the Festival 
Quarterly. 

Elson Sommers, 
Millersburg, Ohio 


I have enjoyed Festival Quarterly for 
some time now, and would like to continue 
doing so. The Anabaptist tradition is not 
strong in Ireland, so what particularly in- 
terests me in FQ are articles on Mennonite 
‘‘distinctives’’— pacifism, the local gath- 
ered church, Anabaptist theology and his- 
tory and how Mennonites relate to the 
world, etc. 

My wife and I are members of a Baptist 
Church, where we worship with our two 
children. We share FQ with other mem- 
bers, and are in occasional contact with 
members of the Mennonite Church in 
Dublin. 

Thank you for this unique magazine. 
George A. Corrigan, 

Wicklow, Ireland 


ape LES 


Blessings! Festival Quarterly is a mo- 
mentous ministry. I vote for its continua- 
tion. 

Mary Jane Hershey, 
Harleysville, Pennsylvania 


I don’t know how to say this, but I do 
have mixed feelings about your magazine. 
The literary quality of your magazine is 
outstanding. The message is informative 
and many articles are helpful. 

Your stated purpose of ‘‘exploring the 
art, faith and culture of Mennonite peo- 
ples” is no doubt a worthwhile endeavor. 
It seems to me that there is more emphasis 
on the vehicle than the message of salva- 
tion. Maybe this is a true picture of Men- 
nonites. The conclusions seem to be more 
from human thinking than from Biblical 
principles. 

How shall I vote? 1. Extend my sub- 
scription. 2. Tell some discerning friends 
about your magazine. 

Enos Heatwole, 
Denmark, South Carolina 


Thanks for sharing your situation. We 
appreciate the Quarterly very much. We 
will definitely renew our subscription 
upon expiration, and hope and pray that 
you will be able to continue to make the 
vital contribution you have in the past. 
Rudy Baerg, 

Abbotsford, British Columbia 


FQ performs a vital role in the larger 
Mennonite community. We’ll gladly re- 
subscribe when our subscription runs out. 
Randall and Rachel Jacobs, 

Elkhart, Indiana 


We are at the point where we find we 
simply must discontinue some of the 
papers we have been subscribing to. 
Therefore we do not plan to renew FQ. 
We made this decision before receiving 
your letter. However, we are not happy 
with the thought of FQ dying. Therefore 
we are enclosing a gift to the International 
Subscription Fund. 

Clyde and Miriam Shenk, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Please! Do not send another issue with- 
out film reviews. I rely on past editions for 
video rentals. A video catalog, recom- 
mending the best rentals, might be a good 
idea for your newer readers. 

Lowell G. Herr, 
Portland, Oregon 


Your Jan. 18 message was received. You 
present your case clearly. You are doing a 
great job. 

We've been readers of your Festival 
from the beginning—first when living 
with our daughter, Alice Roth, and family, 
and now since moving here. 

At 85 years, we are modifying our sub- 
scription list. So we will need to ask you to 
discontinue ours when it expires. 

We wish we were able to help join others 
in getting under your load and giving the 
lift this worthy cause deserves. 

Thanks for all you’ve done so far, and 
Best Wishes. 

A.J. and Alta Metzler, 
Goshen, Indiana 


I hope you can continue with FQ. I 
always enjoy reading it from cover to 
cover. Thanks for allowing us to be aware 
of the problems! 

Loretta Lapp, 
Kinzers, Pennsylvania 


I have been made especially apprecia- 
tive of FQ upon reading the past few 
issues. It helped me in stretching this brain 
of mostly “hardened cells”’ at least a little 


bit at age 75. lam nota sports fan, but I do 
occasionally love a baseball or basketball 
game — but for football or boxing I see no 
sense in such carnage. But then I never got 
the “‘craze”’ in my boyhood and if I did I 
am confronted with St. Paul’s words, 
“When I became a man I put away childish 
things.’’ Keep up the good work and may 
FQ enjoy better “health.” 

Omar Kurtz, 

Oley, Pennsylvania 


I have just rediscovered this wonderful 
magazine and am quite alarmed that you 
may have to quit printing it. Please don’t! 
It speaks to my soul! 

Enclosed is my two-year subscription, 
along with a money order in U.S. funds. 
Thanks for a great effort! 

Corinne Friesen, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 
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Mercy and Justice Work in Japan 


The word justice seldom appears in 
English translations of the New Testa- 
ment. Yet the New Testament conveys a 
powerful message about crime —and 
about how we as Christians ought to treat 
it. 

Furthermore, if the example of Japan 
is any indication, the New Testament’s 
approach to crime is not only unusual — 
but unusually effective. Unlike anything 
we’ ve tried in this country, it works. 

A major indicator of the New 
Testament approach can be seen in the 
fact that Jesus never speaks of justice in 
terms of giving or getting what we 
deserve. Instead, he reminds us of our 
common failure to meet the standards set 
for us, of the guilt and bondage to sin all 
of us share. Again and again, he scolds us 
for distinguishing ourselves from others 
on the basis of wrongs they may have 
committed. Are we better than the 
adulteress? No, we all experience lust. 
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by John O. Haley 


Are we better than the thief? No, we all 
covet what our neighbors have. None of 
us deserves what he or she gets, and we 
have no basis to demand ‘“‘just deserts”’ 
from others. 

To both Job who pleads his guiltless- 
ness and the psalmist who asks for the 
condemnation of enemies, Jesus answers, 
give mercy not justice. To his instruction 
to pray for forgiveness he adds the 
condition that we also forgive. As if an- 
ticipating doubts regarding the reciproc- 
ity of our being forgiven and our 
forgiving, Jesus adds, in his only explana- 
tion of any portion of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“For if you forgive others their tres- 
passes, your heavenly parent also will for- 
give you. But if you do not forgive others 
their trespasses, neither will God forgive 
your trespasses’’ (Matt. 6:14-15). 

Jesus underscores this teaching with 
the parable of the unforgiving servant 
(Matt. 18:21-—36), which he told to 


emphasize his command to Peter to for- 
give “‘seventy times seven.”’ 

We can hardly miss the message. Yet I 
suspect that most of us, when we repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer or consider Jesus’ 
answer to Peter, at best construe these 
passages as referring to immediate 
personal relationships. Surely, we think, 
Jesus does not ask us to forgive repentant 
rapists or auto thieves? After all, what 
would become of us if we began coddling 
criminals with such turn-the-other-cheek 
nonsense? 

The underlying assumption seems to 
be that mercy may be OK for Sunday- 
school socials but not for city streets. 
Mercy won't work. And, as many 
committed Christians will add, ignoring 
Jesus’ death as sufficient atonement for 
us all, ‘““What about atonement? We’ve 
got to be practical.”’ 

So with full confidence in our own 
wisdom, we proceed to enact more laws, 


hold more trials, and put more people in 
jail. As a result, more families are 
separated, more children lose a parent, 
more and better criminals are produced 
(after all, prisons provide higher educa- 
tion in criminality). Then we discover we 
have more crime and therefore need 
even more police, more prosecutors, 
more jails, more welfare, and more taxes. 
We thus have fewer resources for 
education, medical services, public parks, 
the array of public facilities and services 
that make our lives a bit better. 

In fact, the United States, the country 
with “In God We Trust’”’ as a motto, is 
one of the most blatant about ignoring 
God’s command and refusing to trust 
God’s Word. We put more people in jail 
per capita than any other country on the 
face of the globe, including the Soviet 
Union, and have the highest crime rate 
of any industrial country. In a word, our 
criminal-justice system is a disgrace. It 
penalizes the truly repentant and 
rewards those who are most adept at 
self-justification and excuse. We criminal- 
ize any offense we dislike and, with 
prideful self-satisfaction and disdain for 
God’s commands, boast of our pursuit of 
‘American justice.”’ In the process, we 
self-destruct. 

God does not seek our destruction. 
Nor does God ask us to do the impracti- 
cal. God’s commands are not arbitrary 
rules or utopian standards. God seeks our 
good and well-being. In our disobedience 
and unrepentant failure to show mercy 
and forgive, we have ourselves set in 
motion a destructive spiral of our own 
making. 

A reversal is possible. God’s approach 
is better. Mercy can be corrective. A 
criminal-justice system based on repen- 
tance and absolution can produce less, 
not more crime. Japan is a prime example. 


Japan not only enjoys the lowest crime 
rate of any industrial democracy; it alone 
has witnessed drastic declines in crime 
during the past three decades. Particular 
features of Japanese culture such as 
homogeneity and social cohesion may 
well help to explain why Japan has less 
crime than the United States or Western 
Europe, but unless Japan has become 
more homogeneous or cohesive, it is 
difficult to argue that such factors have 
contributed to Japan’s success in reducing 
crime rates. Japan owes its success not to 
a distinctive culture but rather, I believe, 
to its approach in dealing with offenders 
—an approach that emphasizes correc- 


tion rather than punishment of offenders. 

Like other industrial democracies, 
Japan’s formal system of criminal justice 
involves police, prosecutors, and judges 
and differentiated processes for identify- 
ing suspects, assessing the evidence of 
their culpability, and determining their 
guilt. In Japan, no less than in the United 
States, a suspect is legally considered 
innocent until proven guilty. 

Below the surface of this familiar set 
of formal procedures lies another 
process, characterized by a pattern of 
confession, repentance, and absolution. 
At each step of the Japanese criminal 
process, suspects are treated more 
leniently and stand a reasonable chance 
of not being prosecuted or punished if 
they confess and demonstrate their 
repentance. In practice, most offenders 
admit guilt and voluntarily seek out any 
victims to offer restitution, in many 
instances obtaining in return a letter to 
the authorities attesting to the adequacy 
of compensation for the wrongs commit- 
ted and even urging leniency. 

Japanese statistics for 1980 through 
1984, for example, show that less than 43 
percent of persons identified by the 
police as having committed homicide 
received any formal penalty. During the 
same period, less than 18 percent of 
those accused of robbery and 9 percent 
of those accused of rape ever received 
any formal punishment. Japan’s convic- 
tion rate for crimes that do go to trial is 
99.5 percent. There is no plea bargain- 
ing, and all suspects must be proven 
guilty, yet over 85 percent of all suspects 
confess, offer no defense if tried, and 
attempt to demonstrate their contrite- 
ness. In return, the system responds with 
merciful leniency. And crime rates go 
down. 

To be sure, the family and the 
community are involved. Parents quickly 
take responsibility and assure the 
authorities that they will control a way- 
ward child. And neighbors sign petitions 
attesting to the family’s good name. For 
Japanese law-enforcement authorities, 
such responses by the offender, victim, 
and community demonstrate that the 
process of correction has begun and that 
punishment would be counterproductive. 

The Japanese experience confirms 
U.S. studies that correction begins with 
acknowledgment of guilt and efforts 
toward victims’ restitution. In contrast, 
any system that produces self-justification 
begins with failure. Once the process of 
correction has begun, social support, 


deprivation of liberty and separation 
from society become critical. Japanese 
authorities routinely require family 
members and neighbors to supervise 
offenders and agree to exercise control 
to prevent repetition of wrongdoing. 

The Japanese system makes no claim 
for “‘justice’’ or “‘just deserts.’’ Rather, 
the Japanese seek apology and repen- 
tance. They tend to reject revenge and 
retribution in favor of correction and 
restoration of wrongdoers to the 
community. Japan, I believe, enjoys a 
different spiral— one that produces 
fewer criminals, few police and prosecu- 
tors, few jails, and thus less of the social 
cost of crime. All because of a stronger 
sense of mercy. 

Fortunately, in the United States, 
expanding efforts known as the Victim 
Offender Reconciliation Program 
demonstrate a growing realization of the 
effectiveness of mercy. Cooperating with 
local law-enforcement agencies, VORP 
provides mediators to assist victims and 
offenders to reach restitutive agreements 
after face-to-face confrontation. VORP 
emphasizes the need for offenders to 
acknowledge guilt and accept responsibil- 
ity, for victims to confront the offender 
and come to terms with their hurt and 
fear, and for both to recognize their 
common humanity as real people, with 
common travails. Above all, VORP 
workers seek to prevent self-justification 
by offenders and a revengeful response 
by their victims. 

Such programs represent an affirma- 
tive response to God’s commands. 
Through such true efforts of love and 
mercy, committed Christians can become 
instruments in God’s work of reconcilia- 
tion and redemption. 

Like the Japanese system of justice, 
VORP also works to reverse the spiral of 
crime, punishment, and even more 
destructive alienation. Too often we 
respond to God’s call for us to show 
mercy like Jonah, fleeing because we 
prefer to see the wicked condemned and 
punished. But our salvation too is at 
stake. Jesus commands us to be merciful, 
not to do justice. 

Rejoice, it works! O 


John O. Haley teaches law at the 
University of Washington School of Law. He 
specializes in the Japanese legal system and 
is an active member of the Lake Forest Park 
Presbyterian Church. 
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Sunday is my exercise day. Late in the 
afternoon, I bumble out in sweatpants 
and sneakers to catch the final aerobics 
class of the weekend. One recent Sunday 
I didn’t make it to the gym. I was 
hijacked at the end of my block. 

The denizens of this corner are a gang 
of fellows in wheelchairs who take turns 
rolling up to people and cars and shaking 
a cardboard coffee cup. Every now and 
then they stand up to stretch and smoke a 
cigarette. This seems to me a particularly 
hateful way of inciting charity, but these 
days the competition 1s fierce and the 
heart of the passerby has grown hard. I 
am especially skeptical of purported 
handicaps after daily trips past these guys. 

But I hate to ignore them completely, 
so that Sunday afternoon when I saw a 
man in a wheelchair I prepared to give 
him my Meaningful Shake of the Head. 
This little motion is kind but firm. ‘“‘No, 
no,” it signals, ““I understand your need 
and I sympathize. But please move on to 
the next person.”’ 

Rehearsed and ready, I peered at him. 
He was not one of my corner’s regulars. 
He was clean and neatly dressed, and his 
smaller-than-usual chair was a necessity, 
not a ploy. Nature’s mean streak had 
curled his back, shriveled his arms and 
turned his neck into a spring on which his 
head lolled from side to side. With what 
power remained in his legs he gave short 
kicks at the pavement, propelling himself 
six or eight inches backward. From the 
earpiece of his thick glasses extended a 
tiny mirror, like the one the dentist sticks 
in your mouth. He could see where he 
was going by squinting up and to the 
right. Right now he was squinting at me. 

‘“‘How far are you going?” he asked. 
His speech was as tortured as his method 
of locomotion. He was about 35. 

“Fourth Avenue,” I said. 

“T’m going to the Forbidden Planet,” 
he said. I’m not sure what I would have 
made of that if I hadn’t known that the 
Forbidden Planet is a science-fiction 
book-and-paraphernalia store on 
Broadway, a few minutes out of my way. 

“Tl take you there,” I offered. I 
turned him around and pushed. Where 
he had come from and how he had 
gotten to my corner unassisted were 
mysteries. I figured he must have an at- 
tendant or friend nearby. 

Moving west, I was reminded of once 
being given someone’s new baby to hold. 
The city was suddenly full of booby 
traps. Those scooped-out ramps in the 
sidewalk at crossings, for example. Some 
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corners have them, some don’t, so you 
can roll easily into the street only to find 
yourself stranded on the other side. The 
ascent onto the six-inch curbstone at 
Broadway and 12th Street proved too 
much for my novice driving, and chair 
and passenger got a thumping jolt onto 
the sewer grate. He twisted his head 
around and smiled at me. 

I smiled back, but I was annoyed that I 


Whos 
Good 
Deed? 


couldn’t operate a simple thing like this 
chair with more skill. What if I had 
knocked him out of the chair into the 
middle of traffic? The charm of a good 
deed had made me foolhardy. 

We crossed the street to the Forbidden 
Planet. After maneuvering him through 
the narrow doorway I stopped and 
waited for someone to recognize him. He 
undoubtedly had friends among the 
salespeople. 

“Go to the rear,” he said. I pushed 
him to the rear. 

“To the right,” he said, and we turned 


into a cul-de-sac made by a wall of comic 
books. 

“That one,” he said, jabbing at a 
magazine with his foot. I bridled for a 
second at the imperiousness of the 
gesture. I slid the magazine from the 
rack and held it out to him, hoping he 
would want to browse and let me go on 
to join my aerobics class. His hands 
refused to grip. I laid the comic in his lap. 


by Robert D. Duke Jr. 


“Up to the front,” he said. 

We rolled to the cashier. ‘‘A dollar 
twenty-five,” he announced. 

I looked at my passenger. “In my shirt 
pocket,” he said. 

It took me a long time to open his 
windbreaker and insert two fingers into 
his shirt pocket. I felt an invasion of 
privacy, both his and mine. My passenger 
was undisturbed. We completed the 
transaction and struggled back out the 
door. 

“Can I put you in a cab?” I asked. 

“Tam going to Fifth Avenue,” he an- 


swered. 

Walking distance. The implication was 
clear. He was content to let me sort out 
my priorities, to choose to continue the 
journey or leave it to the next willing 
passerby. I couldn’t really refuse to 
help—he hadn’t even really asked. 

“O.K.,” I said, laughing, and off we 
went. On the way he asked me what I did 
for a living. 


I stole a glance at my watch. By now 
my fellow aerobicizers were well into 
jumping jacks. 

“T can get there by myself,”’ he added. 
I liked this man. The more he volun- 
teered to get along without me, the more 
inclined I was to help. I was going to 
offer when he twisted around to look at 
me. 

“T need to go to the bathroom.” 


The erosion of his body had not reduced 
him as a man. His body was just a machine 
that refused to work. 


‘*T teach drama,”’ I said. I wondered if 
he was impressed. Sometimes people 
think teaching drama is glamorous. I 
can’t remember ever correcting the mis- 
take. 

“‘T used to teach,” he said. ‘‘At 
Columbia. I have a Ph.D in developmen- 
tal psychology.” 

We had reached Fifth Avenue and I 
stopped the chair. There was no one 
around, and the sky was a darkening 
gray. “‘Is this where you live?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he said, “I’m going to Barnes & 
Noble.”’ 


‘‘Where can you do that?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘Around the corner at the New 
School.’’ He smiled. ‘‘I know all the 
bathrooms in New York.”’ 

“Ts there someone there who can help 
you?” 

“No,” he said, “If you wouldn’t mind?” 

I wheeled him over to the New School, 
and after failing to get through the 
revolving doors and finally being 
permitted to go through the delivery 
entrance, we made it inside the men’s 
room. I pointed him toward the handi- 
capped stall. 


‘‘Not in there,”’ he said. ‘‘I can use the 
urinal.” 

‘“How do we do this?”’ 

“Take down my pants,” he said. He 
helped me as much as he could to shed 
his clothes and pull his reluctant body 
upright. At last we made it into position, 
with his armpits resting on my elbows. 
Unfurled, he was as tall as I. 

I held him there, crooked in my arms. 
I hadn’t noticed that one of the stalls was 
occupied until a man came quietly out of 
it, almost tiptoeing so we could pretend 
we hadn’t been seen. I tried to find an 
appropriate expression for my face. It 
took a little thought. I settled on one and 
composed my features. 

I caught a glimpse of myself in the 
mirror over the sink. What looked back 
at me was the face of a teen-age boy 
holding his mother’s pocketbook while 
she buttons her coat. I think if the 
tiptoeing gentleman had asked me where 
I had gotten the man in my arms, I 
would have looked twice and then said, 
‘Oh, this? It’s someone else’s.”’ 

I was glad that my passenger couldn’t 
see me making believe he didn’t exist. I 
was holding him, but he seemed the 
stronger of us now, more independent, 
more virile. The erosion of his body had 
not reduced him as a man. His body was 
just a machine that refused to work. Men 
expect surprises from machines. Al- 
though we want them to stand as symbols 
of our manliness, if they do break down 
we don’t want other men to associate us 
with their weakness. He had asked for 
help as offhandedly as a driver stuck ina 
snowbank. 

‘All done,” he said. I put him in the 
chair and dressed him. He grinned at 
me. ‘‘Piece of cake, huh?’’ We both 
laughed out loud. 

Back outside, he insisted he could go 
on alone. I didn’t turn around to watch 
his progress. Testing out my arms and 
legs, I walked up the street toward home. 
I felt glad and lucky and humble. O 


Robert D. Duke Jr. teaches drama at the 
Brearley School in New York City. 


© 1988 by Robert D. Duke Jr. From The New York 
Times Magazine. Distributed by Special Features. 
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Reflections on 


Leonardo da Vinci 
and Elephants 


by Reinhild Kauenhoven Janzen 


Through its involvement with Selfhelp Crafts, Mennonite 
Central Committee is affecting production and consumption of 
design and taste on a large scale. Here, as in all of its en- 
deavors, MCC carries a responsibility far beyond that of mone- 
tary gain for the producers and gratification of the consumers. 

Often I find presents for family and friends at the local 
Mennonite Central Committee Selfhelp Shop, my preferred 
alternative to the plastic sameness of the world of Hallmark and 
K-Mart or the cute ‘‘country”’ stuff offered by so many gift 
shops. I often find Selfhelp’s objects unique, practical and 
beautiful: the hand-dyed paper from Nepal, the top-grade, 
coiled baskets from Botswana with their finely crafted and 
strongly stated patterns, the reverse applique, intricate designs 
of the Hmong people, some of the painted and lacquered ware 
from India and Taiwan, and much more. These objects convey 
integrity of form and function, they continue long indigenous 
craft traditions, and they convey creative expressions of unique 
cultural modes and conventions of seeing. 

But here, as everywhere, there is another side to the coin. 
On my most recent visit to the local MCC Selfhelp store I 
realized that the buyers for these stores are tastemakers — for 

better and for worse. 

Looking at the wares with a slow, sweeping glance, I 
discovered a sort of Victorian confusion and profusion of 
ornament and sentiment. There was, for example, a $109.95 
version of Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper,”’ made in 
Taiwan, the figures carved in low relief out of soapstone and 
painted with mildly iridescent colors, all pasted onto a black 
and gold painted 24” X 14” wood panel. The artisan had 
improved upon Leonardo’s design by adding a picturesque still 
life in the foreground and by running a patterned carpet under 
Christ’s feet. 

The only elements of this object which conveyed traditional 
Chinese-Taiwanese aesthetic sensibility were the two brass 
picture hangers of abstract design, which stood in great 
contrast to the copied naturalistic style of the picture itself. 

For the less well-off buyer, a $70.95 version of ‘‘The Last 
Supper” was available, also from Taiwan. Here the figures 
around the table were carved in low relief in wood, then 
painted and glued onto a more plain 26” X 13” wood panel, 
and there was no decorative addition to Leonardo’s composition. 

(Leonardo painted his own “‘Last Supper’ with life-size 
figures, during the years 1495-98, onto the refectory wall of 
the monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan. The fresco 
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painting was intended to sanctify the space in which the monks 
ate in silence.) 

For still lower budget customers, an adulterated living- 
room-Leonardo could not be had. Instead the customer could 
buy a $49.95 version of Durer’s “‘Hands of an Apostle,”’ often 
referred to as “‘Praying Hands.” Durer made this pen and ink 
wash study in 1508. Here it was replicated by Taiwanese 
artisans in carved and pastel painted soapstone, glued onto a 
panel stained black, which for this price measured only 8” X 10”. 

By buying images which have long been associated with 
Christian devotion, consumerism, as well as the home in which 
it will be displayed, is thought to be sanctified. Did Christ not 
teach us not to make a display of our devotion? However, these 
imitations, and yes, bastardizations, of Leonardo’s and Durer’s 
sensitive works cheapen both the imitated and the imitator. 

The imitations are not only distortions of the originals but 
they reveal nothing of the uniqueness of Taiwanese culture, 
except the craftiness in exploiting Western religious imagery 
because it sells. I am not criticizing the subject matter of the 
‘Last Supper,’’ but the fact that it is not done in the Taiwanese 
artisan’s own visual language. Perhaps a Taiwanese contempo- 
rary interpretation of the ‘Last Supper”’ would enrich us all 
with new insights on this biblical story and ritual of the Church. 
Instead, we have crafts at their worst, becoming gaudy and 
sentimental, when they are guided by foreign market demands, 
and when they are divorced from any connection to the 
maker’s own cultural needs. 

This is true as well for the half-dozen or so heavy, 16” high 
teakwood elephants from Thailand which stood ploddingly on 
the store’s floor, each one for $175, or the smaller elephants 
from Kenya serving as handles on salad forks and spoons, for 
less than $5, and the even more affordable shelf-top elephants 
from India. In my mind’s eye I saw the spectacularly painted 
elephant in E.M. Forster’s ‘Passage to India,”’ the grey 
monochrome of this huge form made into a background for a 
feast of color and line. And the huge, wild African elephant 
perched tamely on top of a household accessory? All the 
elephants in the store looked alike, bored and boring, whether 
large or small. There was no spark of creativity in these 
elephant carvings. Instead of a creative vision of the idea of an 
elephant, its power, its grace, its use to people, we get a 
superficial rendition of a Western stereotype of the exotic, 
executed in the popular Western visual mode, realism. 

I do not wish to buy a useless, boring contraption in order 
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to support the lepers who carved it. That is like eating too 
much at MCC Sales in order to support MCC! I wish that the 
carving skills applied to the serial production of mantel, shelf or 
fireplace elephants could be applied instead to continuing the 
indigenous carving traditions of Thai culture. Because what 
makes our world so wonderful, indeed livable, is the diversity 
of cultures and the diversity of cultural expressions, not 
uniformity! 

Both the soapstone ‘‘Last Supper’’s and the teak elephants 
are manufactured for markets alien to the culture of the crafts 
people or producers. In his book Ethnic and Tourist Art, 
Cultural Expressions of the Fourth World (1979), Nelson H.H. 


Graburn found in study after study that where art or craft is 
produced by one group for the consumption of another, 
indigenous art forms first decline and then disappear (pp. 2,5). 
Both the Taiwanese “‘Last Supper’’s and the elephants, 
whether from Kenya or Thailand, are instances in which “‘the 
conquered minority artists have taken up the established art 
forms of the conquerors, following and competing with the art- 
ists of the dominant society. These are characteristic of 
extreme cultural domination and hence a desire to assimilate’”’ 
(Graburn, 1979, p. 7). 

What we see here is, in Graburn’s words, ‘‘the colonization 
of aesthetics” (p. 3) leading to mass production of artifacts of 
poor taste and poor design. Because they lack integrity, they 
lack the connection to the producers’ culture. Mennonites have 
long valued integrity when it is a matter of living and acting 
one’s faith and being true to one’s heritage. Integrity in 
matters of design and taste means a truthful correlation be- 
tween artist or maker and his/her choice of material, function 
and form. 

By buying this kind of object, whether at the wholesale level 
abroad or here in the Selfhelp stores, the buyer sends a strong 
message to the producer: make more of this because you can 
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earn more money if you do. 

The consequences are bad, irreparable both for the con- 
sumer as well as for the maker/producer: indigenous creative 
skills, as well as integrity between form, material and content 
become stifled and eventually lost. Furthermore, the buying 
public’s illiteracy in matters of what constitutes good design and 
good taste becomes worse. 

The choices we make when we buy Selfhelp crafts, wholesale 
or here at home, do have consequences. As Graburn states: 
“Our buying over the years of mediocre stuff and stereotypes is 
bound to have an influence on a people’s own self-image” (p. 19). 

On the other hand, if the buyer recognizes and demands 
excellence in the design integrity of the product, the producer 
will respond. Examples are the Botswana baskets or Amish 
quilts. Crafts do not have to be in bad taste in order to be 
profitable. 

When the world is drawn to simplicity and integrity of 
design found in the craft traditions of the Shakers and the 
Amish (see the article, “Flair for the Simple,”’ Christian Science 
Monitor, January 8, 1988) is it not ironic that elsewhere 
Mennonites spend hundreds of thousands of dollars on the 
proliferation of bad taste, both among themselves and among 
those they seek to help in the so-called ‘“Third World’’? 

We boycott the sale of grapes or lettuce in order to protest 
the exploitation of the workers who produce these foodstuffs. 
Why not boycott the production of bad “crafts” by not buying 
them? That, however, is only one of several steps toward 
sensitizing buyers in discerning good crafts and stimulating the 
continuity of good indigenous craft traditions in those cultural 
areas which need material aid. 

A number of enterprises have sprung up throughout the 
United States, aimed at rescuing ancient craft skills and, by 
doing so, also giving the women and men who practice these 
skills material aid. One is Aid to Artisans, in partnership with 
the Save the Children Federation; another is People’s Exchange 
International, a nonprofit organization that buys high-quality, 
handcrafted items made by women and other underemployed 
individuals from the third world. (See the Christian Science 
Monitor, August 17, 1987, pp. 25,26.) 

Mennonite Central Committee does an excellent job in 
training its workers and others in the areas of health, nutrition 
and the language of the people they work with. How much 
training, or at least awareness-raising, in aesthetics and design 
is practiced? The non-Western ethnographic collections at 
Kauffman Museum (located at Bethel College, North Newton, 
Kansas), for the most part mementos of missionaries and other 
workers in non-Western cultural settings, are a silent yet telling 
testimony to the lack of cultural and aesthetic awareness. It is 
only a matter of time before the inheritors of the teak elephants 
and soapstone ‘“‘Last Supper’’s now gracing North American 
living rooms, will try to deposit them with the Museum. 

Good art, good design, good crafts have always had a moral 
basis. Just look up Jeremiah, Plato, Aristotle, Tolstoi, Pugin, 
Victor Papanek, West Germany’s Chancellor Richard von 
Weizsacker and countless others on the subject. We are called 
not only to act responsibly to the hunger of our neighbors 
throughout the world but also to their and our aesthetic needs. 

O 

Reinhild Kauenhoven Janzen 1s curator of the Kauffman 
Museum, located on the campus of Bethel College, a General Confer- 
ence Mennonite college in North Newton, Kansas. 


Life in the 


‘Women’s Village’ 


of Friedensheim 


by Frieda Siemens Kaethler 


It is 1:00 a.m. in Friedensheim (the 
“home of peace’). Mrs. Franz rises 
quietly from her ‘“‘bed’”’—a table in the 
midst of a small room. This little home, 
five meters by three and one-half meters, 
has to house seven people and so there is 
no place left but to sleep on the table. To 
get into the room when the beds are 
made, one has to go through the 
window. Mrs. Franz gets the oxen from 
the fields and hitches them to a wagon 
which is loaded high with big bales of 
cotton. These have to be delivered to the 
gin in Loma Plata, some 60 kilometers 
away. She is joining the convoy with 
others in the village where only two men 
and 40 women live; hence the name 
“women’s village.”’ 

Mr. Goossen is a widower; Mr. Unruh 
has his wife in Russia. The same is the lot 
of the 40 women: they are either 
widowed or have left their husbands in 
Russia in slave labor camps. Most of 
them know nothing of their spouses’ des- 
tinies. So the women have to do men’s 
jobs and that is hard labor, pioneering 
with hoes, axes and spades in the dense 
wilderness of the Paraguayan Chaco. 

By late evening Mrs. Franz returns 
home tired, dusty, thirsty. There is no 
cold drink, just lukewarm water from a 
barrel which has been carried from the 
faraway well. Her two daughters, Irene, 
13, and Herta, 11, are happy to see their 
mother again, and so are the others. This 
household consists of Mrs. Franz’s aging 
widowed mother, her two sisters, her two 
daughters and a niece. Grandmother 
prepares the meals and takes care of the 
household duties while the others work 
in the fields and gardens and help in the 
construction of the village and yard. 

For supper there is dark bread, made 
of a mixture of wheat flour (rare, 
expensive and not always to be had) and 
sorghum. For a spread, Grandmother 
took a little peanut oil and sprinkled 
dark flour into it. Instead of coffee there 
is homemade postum (made from boiled 
Kafir corn, which was then roasted and 
ground) or Yerba tea. 


A typical house built by the women of 
Friedensheim. Note the window holes closed 
with sack cloth. 


After the table is cleared, the seven 
women sit under the starry sky and sing 
songs from the Gesangbuch, which gives 
them comfort, courage, faith. And with 
much longing and wistfulness they think 
of husband and father Franz who is still 
living in Russia with no hope of ever 
joining his family. With a prayer of 
intercession for their loved ones far away 
and of thanksgiving for help and 
protection, the women retire for the 
night. 

With the early morning sun at six 
o'clock, everyone rises for another busy 
day. Today Mrs. Franz has to work for 
the village, making fence to surround it. 
The women dig the holes while the two 
men drill the holes in the fence posts and 
pull the wire tight. The two men cannot 
do all the men’s jobs, so the women also 
lay bricks, plaster walls and then white- 
wash them. 

At first, school was held under the 
trees with big pieces of trunks serving as 
tables and smaller ones as chairs. As the 
first small houses were ready, people 
took turns having the classes held in their 
small family rooms. But with 54 pupils 
that was hardly possible, so the villagers 
constructed their own schoolhouse and 
inaugurated it with a Christmas program. 
Mr. Gerhard Schartner, a schoolteacher 
and minister from the Fernheim colony, 
moved to Friedensheim and taught 
school, directed the village choir, and 
served as youth leader and pastor for five 


years. His service, and especially his 
encouragement and comfort, has been 
much appreciated. 

“Irene, Herta, get up, we have to 
make bricks today,”’ Mother is calling 
even before dawn. They need to build a 
small kitchen so grandmother does not 
have to cook in the open anymore. 
During the dust storms sand blows into 
the pots and pans and during rain the 
fire goes out. Besides, they need a closed 
place to eat, for the chickens fly onto the 
table outside and steal their food. So 
they start making mud bricks for this lit- 
tle building. Mrs. Franz digs up the sod 
while the girls pour water on the mass, 
cut grass into it, and then mix the clay 
with their bare feet. The grass sticks to 
their legs which are already full of 
wounds due to mosquito and other insect 
bites. In spite of pain, the work has to go 
on. 

Mother Franz fills the wooden forms 
and carries them out to dry. After a 
sufficient number of bricks are dry, the 
women begin to build the kitchen. For 
thatching the roof, they mow tall grass 
from the camps. When walls and roofs 
are ready, the plastering begins. The 
girls collect fresh cow dung from the 
streets and yard to mix with the mud so 
the plaster is firmer. Cement is not 
available and would be too expensive, 
even if it were. Dry cow dung is also used 
for firing. 

At noon time Grandma calls for 
dinner. Beans again, buggy beans 
without meat or gravy! But thinking of 
their relatives in Russia, who do not have 
even beans or anything sufficient to eat, 
they thank God for this food. Here in 
Paraguay, rice and beans are the staple 
foods. In order to get variety into the 
diets, Grandmother forms balls of 
cooked rice and a little flour and fries 
them as ‘‘meat balls.’’ Some kinds of 
weeds, such as the portulaca, serve as 
salad, and some wild fruits can be used 
for ‘“‘Plumimos”’ and jams. When the 
watermelons ripen in November and De- 


Continued on page 35 
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Planting Potatoes 


All you need is one good eye, 
he said in the still chilly spring, 
his spade making soft black holes. 


The cut pieces soon stir 
with that nourishing fire, 
like those losses we think 


we bury for good, that begin 
to smolder in their dark sleep, 
and extend their thin white roots. 


What is visible flourishes. 
Under the glare of the sun 
potato plants push out their rough 


green tongues and make 
their easy promises. Not until 
the fall digging do we see them, 


whole families of pale, 
forgotten children coming home 
at dusk, blackened 


by the coal mines, waiting 
to be washed and held, 
begging for the stories to be told. 
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by Jean Janzen 
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Double Rail 


Winter 1933 and one more mouth 

to feed. Seven at home and his schoolroom 

full during freeze and thaw. I wonder 

what he wanted then as he crossed 

the darkening yard where after lessons 

he skated with the growing boys. I wonder 

what he thought when he entered the warm 

kitchen where my mother waited, her 
apron clean, 

dark hair smooth, skin smelling of bread. 

What to give a woman when she asks? 


Refuge? A thousand years of peace? 

Only after the Rapture, he tells my brothers 
at the supper table. Premillenialism, 

he called it. (And the young child 

listens and fears, for who can abide 

the day of His coming?) 

His broad immaculate hands butter 

the bread, the talk is steady. What difference, 
the train stopping at Karkhoff with the Reds 
streaming out, or the SS blowing bridges 

in the spring? Sons. Brothers. Nothing 

to stop the flow. A train for escape. 

Zug, we called it in German, 

as it dragged through the prairie, sighing 
into the station with its load. 


The congregation stares up at him 

in the pulpit. Behind him the words 

carved on the wall: Heaven and earth 

shall pass away, as the corn swells 

and the lake thickens with fish. In the pews 

all of us listening for the Word that speaks 

to our feasts and droughts, to the sludgy 

bottom of the lake and the silence after 
harvest. 


This life is a journey to another world, 
a different glory, he sang out as he stood 
shaving at the mirror. He rode the trains 
with a carefree spirit, at country crossings 
inched the car forward toward the 
thundering freight 
as we gasped and begged. But also, he knew 
the shadowy places, the times when life was 
stopped 
and crowded, when he confided, sometimes I 
hardly know who I am. That great distance 
and my mother kissing him, so that at the end 
he wasn’t sure to which home he wanted 
to go. 


Questioning the Cold 


Every summer in Saskatchewan 
northern lights play over the graves 
of my ancestors, magnetic forces 

a hundred miles up energized 

in the great frozen heights. 
Children stand in their nightclothes 
and wonder, then dream of angels 
or ghosts of old glaciers. 


In this cold country do Grandfather’s 
bones ever really thaw? Does his white 
hair still gleam in the blackness? 


I never knew his arms. 

And now I stand between him 
and this high magic, alone 

in my warm skin. The colored light-bands 
flick their icy tongues over us. 

Is this the language of glacier 

and iceberg, or of stars and heaven? 
Can holy be warm? Was Job right 
about the flesh? 
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SUBSTITUTING 


ACTIVITIES 
HOR 


COMMUNITY ? 


by Sandra Cronk 


At a time when many of us are tempted to chart our faithfulness by 
the number of church committees we are members of, the density of our 
calendars, the variety of retreats and conferences we attend, Sandra 
Cronk, a Quaker “prophet,” wonders if we have mortgaged some- 
thing essential. Her Quaker references seem to have Mennonite 
parallels, at least for those of us who are dutiful attendees of a myriad 
of church events. Have we, she asks, substituted actwities for commu- 
nity? 


A “Meeting” Friend or a “Conference” Friend? 


I didn’t understand the question when my friend first asked 
it of me. She said, ‘“‘Are you a “‘meeting Friend”’ or a “‘confer- 
ence Friend?’’ But she jolted me into a serious reflection on the 
ways in which the Society of Friends today lives out its under- 
standing of the meeting community. My friend is from a very 
traditional branch of Quakers which has preserved the classic 
Quaker understanding of the ‘‘meeting”’ or the “‘church-com- 
munity.” In our heritage, the fullness of God’s redemptive 
work through Christ is understood to come to completeness as 
one participates in the church-community. Through that body, 
Christ’s redemptive healing and call to faithfulness take 
concrete shape and form. 

On a personal level, our wounded places need healing; our 
sorrow needs comfort; our joy needs sharing; our shallow and 
insensitive places need to deepen into compassion; our despair 
needs hope. In short, we are called to become disciples of Christ. 

But Christ’s transforming work generally does not take 
place in us overnight (although there may, of course, be critical 


moments of decision-making or important breakthrough 
experiences). We do not wake up one morning as completely 
loving and faithful people. We have to learn how to love. We 
need to practice giving love. Strange to say, we also have to 
practice receiving love. Often we build high barriers around 
ourselves as we try not to let anyone into the depth of ourselves, 
lest we be hurt, embarrassed or challenged. But the same 
barriers prevent God’s redeeming work from taking effect in 
our daily lives. 

It is precisely our willingness to be part of a community of 
faith which listens to God’s will and provides mutual support 
and accountability that allows Christ’s transforming power to 
re-mold our lives. 

My friend’s phrase —“‘meeting Friend’’— designated one 
who believed in, and lived out, this understanding of Christian 
life through day by day commitment to the life of the local 
meeting. Her question was whether I had made such a commit- 
ment. But the question went further. She was suggesting that 
another understanding was beginning to compete with this 
traditional view of the church-community. My friend called it 
being a “conference Friend.” 

Her newly coined phrase was apt. It put into words what I 
had observed but had not known how to articulate to myself. 
Much of the participation in our meetings these days is not at 
the level of shared lives. Rather it is in the form of involvement 
in a whole series of special activities: conferences, classes, 
lecture series, workshops, committees, projects and campaigns. 
We take all of these activities so much for granted, at least in 
many Friends meetings, that we rarely step back and see their 
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effect on the quality of our church life. 

Pondering my friend’s question, I could see two dangers in 
the new pattern of meeting life. One had to do with our 
understanding of faithfulness. The second had to do with 
experiencing the full reality of Christ’s redemptive work in our 
own lives. 


Social Agency or Transformed Community? 


Sometimes we see our meetings as though they were not 
very different from businesses, political organizations or social 
agencies. We see our faithfulness in terms of our involvement 
with its task-oriented projects, programs and committees. 
Indeed, Friends have an excellent structure for working on a 
wide variety of concerns: peace and justice, education, environ- 
ment, the family, worship, etc. Without a doubt, all of these 
areas of concern are genuine. They address needs which are 
often desperate. To turn away would be the height of unfaith- 
fulness. In fact, our heavy involvement in all of these projects 
reflects, in part, our reaction to a time when being a “‘meeting 
Friend” may have meant being so quiet and withdrawn from 
the affairs of the world that we turned away from a broken 
world in need of caring. 

Yet to live in Christ’s redemptive way is not simply to solve 
the world’s problems. We live in a culture which tends to see 
human society in terms of problems to solve, not people to 
love. Most contemporary institutions assume that our task is to 
manage the world through our technological, scientific or 
human relationship proficiencies. Paradoxically, our skills, while 
helpful on one level, sometimes leave us with even more 
estrangement from those in need, “‘those people over there,” 
who are the recipients of our benevolently bestowed techniques 
and manipulations. 

Our broken world demands not only our skills but ourselves. 
We must put on the mind of Christ who emptied himself to 
become one with us (Philippians 2). Christ’s work on the cross 
was not a “fixing up”’ of the world’s problems. It was a radical 
willingness to be ‘“‘with”’ our broken world, to bear the pain 
and hurt of our world in love and forgiveness. In that love, 
which carried the consequences of our brokenness, God’s 
reconciliation and redemption flowed forth into the world. My 
friend’s question made me realize that sometimes our heavily 
task-oriented attitude might hide a wish to escape from the 
deeper commitment to following Christ’s path of servanthood. 
Are we willing to be “‘with”’ each other in our meetings and in 
the larger world, trusting that God’s redemptive power will be 
among us? 


“Talking” Faith Rather Than “Living” Faith? 


The “‘‘conference”’ orientation may not only threaten to dis- 
tort our view of God’s call to faithfulness, it may also block our 
reception of Christ’s transforming work. We often come to our 
meetings looking for a magical key that will unlock the secret 
to a deeper, more fulfilling life. We look for the wonderful 
speaker, the exciting idea, the new insight. It is enjoyable to go 
to conferences, classes and workshops to talk about the 
implications in our everyday lives. But often talking can 
become a substitute for a way of living. 

In our Quaker communities we put so much emphasis on 
the inward life of listening to God that we are tempted to look 
for the immediately uplifting experience. But, in fact, we do 
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not stay put long enough with ourselves or with each other to 
come to grips with the broken and unfaithful places in our 
lives. These places must be faced not only in our conceptual 
thinking but in our daily lives with each other. We need to let 
God work in and through our ongoing relationships. 

These reflections make me wince a bit. Iam a teacher at a 
Quaker study center. I give courses, plan conferences and am 
on my share of committees. Am I unwittingly participating in 
those patterns of contemporary life that are working toward 
the disintegration of the church community? After much 
prayer and lots of conversation within our community, Iam 
ready to believe that there is a rightful place for special 
programs, classes and conferences. They give salt and spice to 
our diet. They may be just what is needed to meet a whole 
range of needs. However, our lives cannot be made up only of 
salt and spice. There must be solid food to provide nourish- 
ment. Christ’s redemptive power must take root in us everyday. 

As we try to find faithful patterns of church life in today’s 
world, Friends have found it very helpful to recall the accounts 
of meeting-communities in the past. They do not provide us 
with a blueprint to follow. But they often give a prophetic voice 
that allows us a much needed perspective on the present. 


Footwashing in Isaac Baily’s Bedroom 


My friend’s question made me remember one of my favorite 
stories from Quaker history, the account of the footwashing at 
Marlborough. Footwashing, by the way, is not part of the 
traditional worship patterns among Friends. This story is an 
exception. But its meaning touches the same understandings of 
love, servanthood and spiritual cleansing which are found 


wherever footwashing is practiced as a religious ordinance or 
rite. ; 

This story turns on two fundamental characteristics of 
Quaker life: inward listening and the peace testimony. The 
heart of our life through the centuries is listening inwardly to 
God, not just for comfort and consolation but for guidance and 
direction. The peace testimony is a second important theme in 
Quaker life. It requires refusal to participate in war, but it is 
above all a testimony to God’s power to overcome brokenness 
and bring forgiveness and wholeness to all our relationships. 

This story mentions two kinds of ministers recognized in tra- 
ditional Quaker communities. The first is the travelling 
minister, a man or woman gifted by God with teaching, exhor- 
tation and vocal prayer in the Quaker unprogrammed meeting 
for worship. These ministers not only helped provide vocal 
ministry in their home meetings, they often travelled far and 
wide, attending meetings for worship and visiting families or in- 
dividuals for “‘opportunities”’ (i.e., times of worship and 
spiritual conversation). 

The second form of minister was the elder, a woman or man 
whose gift was not that of vocal ministry but rather of nurture 
and guidance. The elders were mature in the religious life and 
wise in the ways the Lord worked within people. Their tasks 
were to oversee the meeting for worship and to nurture the 
vocal ministers and Friends in general. They often became 
counsellors who could give a word of guidance and support to 
those who were facing problems. 

This story happened in Chester County, Pennsylvania, just 
east of Lancaster County. It was at the time of the Revolution- 
ary War. Two Quakers lived on neighboring farms. One was 
Richard Barnard, an elder, who was a war tax resister. Not able 
to support military endeavors because of religious convictions, 
he refused to pay all taxes directly related to war. On more 
than one occasion he had various goods seized by the tax 
collector and sold at auction to pay his tax bill. God’s call to 
peacemaking was very important to this man. 

His next-door neighbor was Isaac Baily, a strong supporter 
of the Revolutionary War. Baily was known in the area as a 
contentious man, often involved in disputes with his acquaint- 
ances and even with his meeting. It would have been hard to 
find two more unlikely neighbors than these two Friends. 

A stream ran between the Baily and Barnard homes. As 
part of a dispute about property rights and water use, Isaac 
Baily dammed up the waterway. 

Richard Barnard tried everything conceivable to work out a 
satisfactory solution with his neighbor. Following the advice of 
Matthew 18, he had gone to talk to Isaac, but to no avail. He 
had taken other Friends with him to speak with Isaac. On 
several occasions the matter had been put to arbitration. But 
nothing would induce Isaac Baily to remove the dam or be 
reconciled to his neighbor. 

The situation was a great burden to Richard Barnard. Not 
only was he without the use of the water, but he suffered much 
inward discomfort as the result of the broken relationship with 
Isaac. Moreover, he was an elder in his meeting; he was 
supposed to be a counsellor and guide to others. Yet he could 
not solve his own dilemma. 

One day a travelling minister came to visit. Richard Barnard 
opened his heart to him, describing his problem. When he 
finished, the minister said simply, ‘“There is more required of 
some than of others.’’ Richard was struck by his response, 
wondering what more could be demanded of him. He had done 


all that seemed humanly possible to find a solution. 

Richard held up the problem to God for direction and 
guidance. The answer that came was beyond all ‘“‘techniques”’ 
of conflict resolutions. It required giving up claims of being 
right and going to his neighbor in humility and forgiveness. 
Richard felt that God was calling him to wash Isaac’s feet. The 
idea was so strange and unusual, he kept trying to push it away. 
But in the end, he realized he would not have a sense of being 
faithful to God’s leading unless he was willing to surrender his 
will to God and be obedient. 

Therefore, one morning he filled a bow! with water from 
the stream that divided the two men and went to Isaac Bailey’s 
house. It was so early that Isaac was still in bed. But Richard 
went up to his bedroom and explained that he had come to 
wash Isaac’s feet. He described how painful this strained 
relationship had been for him. He was here now, following 
God’s leading, hoping they could be reconciled. Isaac sputtered 
and fussed, refusing to participate. But Richard persevered and 
began to wash his feet. 

Gradually Isaac became quiet and let Richard complete the 
washing. Then Isaac dressed and accompanied Richard to the 
door. 

Later that day Richard saw Isaac take a shovel to the 
waterway and dig away the dam. The water flowed again 
between the two farms. In the afternoon Isaac and his wife 
came to pay the Barnards a friendly visit, the first in a number 
of years. Richard was very grateful for the restored relationship. 

The friendship between the two men remained deep and 
vibrant for the remainder of their lives. Some while after the 
problem with the waterway, Richard Barnard broke his leg in a 
lumbering accident. Isaac took special care of him during his 
recovery. In 1801, in recognition of God’s healing work in 
their lives, both men gave one hundred dollar contributions to 
the building of Marlborough Meetinghouse. And in 1803, 
when Friends decided to build a new schoolhouse to meet the 
needs of their growing community, it was located at the 
junction of the Barnard and Baily properties. 

In this tiny corner of the world the seed of God’s peaceable 
kingdom took root and flourished. Christ’s redeeming work 
touched the intertwined lives of two Friends and spread out to 
the surrounding community. 

May we, in our generation, allow Christ’s redemptive love to 
touch our intertwined lives. May our church communities be 
places where we can learn to love God and each other. We so 
often assume, when we hear God’s call for ‘‘more,”’ that we 
should become busier and take on more projects. But more bu- 
syness may not be ‘“‘the more” that God requires of us. Let us 
not be so caught up in our tasks and activities that we miss the 
invitation to enter God’s transformed order. 


Sandra Cronk is a scholar and writer specializing in Quaker life 
and thought. She is on the faculty of Pendle Hill, a Quaker Study 
Center in Wallingford, Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. 


William Woys Weaver, clerk of Marlborough Meeting, has made contemporary 
Friends aware of this story from Marlborough’s history by writing a small pamphlet called, 
“The Footwashing at Marlborough.” Those interested in knowing more about this 
incident may write to the clerk for a copy: Box 131, Paoli, PA 19301. There is no charge 
for the pamphlet. But the Meeting will accept donations toward its next pamphlet. 
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Hutterite 


In the basement of a museum in Budapest, twelve Hungarian 
artists work to reproduce the pottery of the Hutterites who 
lived north of the city during the Reformation. 

The Hutterites who inhabited Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Romania were forced to move on, sometimes half a step ahead 
of the monarch’s soldiers. But they left an eloquent legacy in 
their pottery, which remained behind in the hands of their 
non-Anabaptist neighbors. In the late 16th century, Hutterite 
pottery was found on many estates of the wealthy in central 
Europe. Even the group’s enemies recognized the quality and 
beauty of the Hutterites’ work in ceramics. 

The modern interest in Hutterite pottery ironically is being 
encouraged by the governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, as part of their attempt to keep folk culture alive. In 
both countries, the official history of the Hutterites is nuanced 
to conform to acceptable Communist Party positions. Yet the 
modern reproductions of Hutterite work are a potent catalyst 
for questions about these radical Christians who lived so many 
years ago between Prague and Budapest. 

The story of Anabaptists leaving Germany and Austria for 
Moravia in 1526 is a familiar one. Drawn to what is today 
Czechoslovakia by the more tolerant Moravian lords of 
Liechtenstein, the Hutterites thrived. But their fortune ebbed 
and flowed in stark tandem with that of the nobles who 
promised them protection during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Today Moravia and Slovakia combine Old World charm 
with the new world of socialism. The Slovakian capital of 
Bratislava is not really part of the Hutterite story, but it serves 
as a place of orientation. In this rather dilapidated city, one 
stands at the confluence of history and great empires. Austria, 
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Hungary and Czechoslovakia come together here with har- 
dened borders formed by the Danube River and human audacity. 
North of Bratislava, not far from the village of Straznice, 
lies the castle of the feudal lords of Liechtenstein. Here one 
finds the largest collection of Hutterite pottery in the world. 

The village near the castle is like so many others one finds in 
Moravia and Slovakia. On the outside of their whitewashed 
walls, the local peasants have painted bright tulips and pome- 
granates. A Pennsylvania Dutchman can’t help but think of 
home. It is said by these local artists that their motifs were 
brought to Slovakia by the Turks and then spread further west 
throughout Europe. 

Straznice has modern symbols as well as traditional ones. At 
every street corner and on top of some houses are loud- 
speakers, through which the authorities extol the virtues of 
socialism. Old and new fuse together in a complex pattern that 
these villagers, for now at least, accept. 

The collection of Hutterite pottery at the old castle was the 
life work of Herman Landsfeld. It was Landsfeld, more than 
anyone else, who created a bridge between the 16th century art 
of pottery making and people today. 

In the 1930s Landsfeld moved to the small Slovakian village 
of Modra to study the craft of pottery. In time he discovered 
that the potters with whom he was apprenticing were descend- 
ants of Hutterites who gave up their Anabaptism under 
persecution from the Catholic Church. 

In the middle of the 20th century, these potters continued 
the craft of their Anabaptist ancestors. In their own way, they 
too were survivors of an intolerant age. 

Landsfeld set about to learn their story. He became fasci- 


nated with Hutterite theology and the group’s practice of 
community of goods, though he found that the Hutterite de- 
scendants still living in Moravia and Slovakia did not share his 
enthusiasm for their history. 

Landsfeld reported in Mennonite Life in 1964: ‘“The old 
settlements . . . the Bruderhof buildings, are still there and by 
and large in fairly good shape; to the searching student of 
Anabaptist life they may reveal many a hidden treasure.”’ For 
forty years, until his death at the age of 85, Landsfeld studied 
the Hutterites’ history in Moravia and Slovakia. In addition, he 
continued to make pottery in the Hutterite style that he had 
learned as an apprentice. He called himself a humble “‘jug- 
maker,” but his work gave impetus to contemporary reproduc- 
tions of Hutterite pottery. 

Today twenty potters in Slovakia, as well as a dozen in 
Budapest, make copies of Anabaptist ceramics. In Slovakia the 
artists work individually as a cottage industry. The Czech 
government controls the sale of pieces to countries in the West. 
In fact it is illegal to purchase the pottery privately from the 
artists themselves. 

In Budapest, in the basement of the Ké6zponti Mazeum 
Igazgatosag, I visited the Hungarian artists at work in their 
shop. The director said that the program of reproducing 
Hutterite pottery has been going on for about twenty years. 
From the extensive collection of Hutterite pottery owned by 
Hungarian museums, ninety pieces have been selected so far for 
copying. 

Occasionally a committee of experts meets to decide what 
additional pieces should be reproduced and how many copies 
should be released for sale. The director said he did not know 


exactly how many pieces of original Hutterite ceramics are in 
Hungarian museums, but estimated that there are many 
hundreds throughout the country. 

The artists in the Budapest shop are all formally trained, 
either at special high schools for art or as university art majors. 
Hand-painting of the replica pieces takes ten minutes for the 
simplest pattern and up to half a day for the more intricate jugs 
and plates. The artists said that there are strict rules requiring 
them to render accurate copies of the originals. No individual 
expression is brooked. 

The reproductions are sold in thirty museum shops across 
Hungary. They are also sold as exports to various countries in 
Western Europe. The director reported that Hungarian 
officials are extremely pleased with how popular the Hutterite 
pottery has become. 

Do people buy the ceramics for their aesthetics or because 
of their history? I asked. Probably for their beauty and unique 
style, the director responded. 

Yet one hopes that the reproductions will encourage buyers 
to wonder who the amazing people were that created this 
exceptional art. When the question is broached, some may find 
the narrative of the Hutterites more than a tale from long ago. 
Perhaps some will find in the story a challenge. 


Joseph Miller is a Mennonite Central Committee worker in 


Budapest. As part of his assignment, he is a student at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 
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The problem first and foremost with the 
controversial movie ‘‘The Last Temptation of 
Christ” is that it suffers from poor filmmak- 
ing. It lacks focus, energy, movement. One 
gets the feeling that the storyteller / filmmaker 
was too aware of the theologians in his audi- 
ence and was pulled off base, intent on mak- 
ing a point. The film fails as a film. It also 
fails as a theological statement. 

To persons who teach in seminary, the 
question of how self-aware Jesus was seems 
trite. Christology worth its salt commits a lot 
of teme and resources to the probing of the 
Christ identity. To think that his sense of mis- 
ston may have grown on Jesus as he matured 
seems natural, not heretical. 

But to many who haven't bothered with all 
these “‘ology’”’ words, the very idea that Jesus 
and God aren’t exactly the same thing 
sounds scary. Yet when we pause to think 
about the Son of God who called himself also 
the Son of man, we realize that the idea of 
the God-man has always been both exhilarat- 
ing and mysterious. The incarnation remains 
key to Christianity, but no one has found a 
way to make it easily understood, without 
some sense of mystery. 

Few theologians are good storytellers; their 
compulsion to organize the Mystery into a ra- 
tional explanation prevents this. Good stories 
don’t set out to make a point or a pitch. Good 
stories capture the many sides of the truth 
within a whole piece of cloth. When theolo- 
gians set out to force a story to have only one 
side or only one point, we don’t have story, 
we have an argument. 

“The Last Temptation of Christ” is too 
shallow and too superficial. The film really 
sticks closer to orthodoxy than it pretends. Yet, 
though it states clearly from the start that it 
as not based on the gospels, so much of the film 
resonates with the Bible that the story ends up 
seeming dishonest. 

So in the end, this shallow, superficial, 
ineffective story doesn’t rate the fuss. It has 
an atmosphere of dishonesty about it, but if 
the churchly protest hadn’t made it a hot news 
item it would have died an early death, as all 
lousy films should, without hope of resurrec- 
tion. 

That’s this reviewer’s opinion. —MG 


Because the subject 1s of interest to our 
readers, however, we wanted to share with 
you several insightful articles about the diffi- 
culties of portraying the story of Jesus the 
Christ on film.— Editor 
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“The Last Temptation of Christ’ is 
not the first film treatment of the life of 
Jesus. But for good reasons in film 
history, it deserves its immediate 
reputation as the most notorious. 

The movie is the first Hollywood 
production to break longstanding taboos 
regarding the portrayal of Christ. 
Tasteful or offensive, it certainly maps 
out new ground in portraying Christ’s 
human nature, including sexual tempta- 
tion. 

For all its novelty, however, the film’s 
humanization of Christ’s image climaxes 
a gradual trend away from reverential 
treatment of Jesus and other religious 
figures. Traditionally, filmmakers have 
fashioned screen images of Christ in a 
worshipful, even distant manner. Like 
most religious teaching in the first half of 
this century, earlier films stressed the 
divinity of Christ, not his human nature. 

In the last two decades, however, 
filmmakers have begun to depict the 
story in a more straightforward — or, to 
some Christian believers, an offensively 
frank — manner. To them, ‘““The Last 
Temptation” seems the last straw. 

In some complex way, such a shift 
corresponds to the decline of some forms 
of religious belief. Often, as in the case 
of Martin Scorsese, the director of ‘‘Last 
Temptation,” a filmmaker’s personal 
history is also an important factor. But it 
is hard to escape the impression that the 
image of Christ — once treated so 
gingerly in film—has become much less 
sacred with time, secularization and some 
wider changes in American society. 

The 1926 silent ‘‘Ben-Hur’’ shows 
how much things have changed. Pro- 
ducer Abraham Erlanger, a Ziegfeld 
partner in the Classic Cinematograph 
Corp., laid down a rule that the figure of 
Christ should never be shown directly, 
but only through crowds or in partial 
shots of his hands. 

In more than three decades of 
subsequent biblical epics — from “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” (1935) to ““The 
Robe” (1953), ‘“‘Quo Vadis?” (1951) and 
“Ben Hur” (1959)— Christ received the 
same kind of ‘‘shadow’”’ treatment. In the 
1959 ‘“‘Ben Hur,” Christ’s presence is 
only that, a shadow, followed by a set of 
hands giving water to Charlton Heston. 
Only later is Christ’s body seen, at a 
distance during the Sermon on the 
Mount and from the rear on the way to 
the Cross. 

The situation was somewhat odd, 
since Christ had been represented in art 


for centuries. But under the eyes of 
censors and a Church ever watchful over 
film’s mass audience, moviemakers might 
have wanted to look holier than thou. 
This was especially true after the 1930s, 
when the influence of the Catholic 
Legion of Decency and the industry’s 
Hays code (named for its chief self-regu- 
lator, Will Hays) made filmmakers 
cautious. 

Jesus may have been a presence in the 
plot of the biblical epics, but He was 


Religious Images 
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by Tom O’Brien 


“The Last 
Temptation”’ 
climaxes a gradual 
trend away from 
reverential 
treatment of Jesus. 


rarely if ever seen in full figure, or for 
very long. His role in such films was 
limited to a kind of holy “‘cameo.”’ The 
camera angles seemed to literalize the 
humility of the woman in the Gospel who 
desired only to touch the hem of Christ’s 
garment. 

Angelic choruses and tremulous 
violins also suggested mystery and other- 
worldliness. Lighting added a diffuse 
holy glow around the barely seen figure 
of Christ —the kind of treatment now 
normally reserved for benign extrater- 
restrials. 

Most importantly, the core motif of 
these films is not Christ’s humanity but 
his miraculous, superhuman impact on 
the very human, weak central characters. 
In ‘‘The Robe,” Victor Mature plays the 
servant of a Roman centurion (Richard 
Burton); Mature brings Burton Christ’s 
garment from the foot of the Cross. But 
the entire episode focuses on their faces 


looking upward toward the crucified 
Christ offscreen. 

The ’60s, as in every other sphere, 
produced changes in films about religion. 
“King of Kings’ (1961) was the first 
full-length life of Jesus since the precode 
1927 DeMille silent of the same title. 
With such a plot, Christ could hardly ap- 
pear in cameo. The decision to present 
the whole story and the casting of 
youthful Jeffrey Hunter provoked con- 
troversy (‘I Was a Teenage Jesus,”’ Time 
wagged). 

Even with its reverential tone, “King 
of Kings”’ was the first act in the humani- 
zation of Christ in film, especially when, 
looking upward, Hunter ends the 
Sermon on the Mount by creating the 
Lord’s Prayer. In ‘““The Greatest Story 
Every Told” (1965), Max Von Sydow 
also plays Jesus in a more human 
manner, especially when routing the 
money-changers from the temple. 

In Europe this readiness to present 
the human face of the divine went even 
further. In ‘““The Gospel According to 
Saint Matthew,” Italian director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini provided a radically 
down-to-earth image of Christ. Gone 
were the swelling musical climaxes and 
the devices of epic cinematography. Ina 
style at once neorealist and visionary, 
Pasolini filmed a grimy, impoverished, 
disease-ridden Palestine where a swarthy 
Christ preached a frighteningly stern 
social message. Pasolini, a Marxist, was 
said to have been isolated in a storm with 
nothing to read but the Bible, and was 
drawn, despite his beliefs, to Matthew’s 
account of Christ. 

There was, however, no loss of the 
spiritual dimension, especially in scenes 
of Christ’s temptation by Satan in the 
wilderness. As in the Gospel, Pasolini’s 
devil lures Jesus not with sex but with 
power. Pasolini’s Jesus is sure of his 
mission, another contrast to Scorsese’s 
hero. The film, for all its realism, still has 
its feet within tradition. For Catholics it 
symbolizes the spirit of Vatican II and 
the Church’s renewed emphasis on social 
justice at that time. 

Not all subsequent images of Christ in 
film or other media so neatly fell into the 
pace of reform in religion. More and 
more works attest less to an institutional 
than to a quirky, individual kind of faith. 
Nikos Kazantzakis’ novel (source of the 
current film), for example, was translated 
in 1960 and attained its greatest popular- 
ity on American campuses in the late 
’60s, especially in divinity schools of lib- 
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eral Protestant denominations. Interest 
in the book coincided with greater 
emphasis on the humanity of Christ by 
Catholic and some Protestant theologians. 

Rock “‘opera’’ provided similar 
humanizations in “‘Godspell”’ and “‘Jesus 
Christ, Superstar’’ (which emphasized 
Mary Magdalene’s love of Jesus). Both 
became films in 1973. In parallel, 
cinematic lives of the saints presented the 
human face of sanctity in ““A Man for All 
Seasons” (1966) and Franco Zeffirelli’s 
“Brother Sun, Sister Moon” (1973) with 
Francis of Assisi as a medieval flower 
child. 

Such films matched the times and 
their diffuse religious enthusiasm, not 
just for newer images of Jesus and the 
saints, but for Hinduism, Zen and the 
Great Spirit rather than the Holy Spirit. 
In this context Martin Scorsese matured 
— first in parochial school, then briefly 
as a junior seminarian, and afterward 
outside the church. Since the early 1970s 
he has wanted to film ‘“The Last Temp- 
tation’”’—not as an act of sacrilege, but 
as sincere homage. 

His intent may be small comfort to 
believers of several faiths. Such ‘“‘chom- 
age’’ coincides with the more satiric 
attacks on religion throughout the 
media, with hypocritical ministers 
(‘‘Footloose,” “Light of Day,” ‘Crimes 
of Passion,”’ ‘‘Mosquito Coast’’), fuddy- 
duddy church ladies (‘Witches of 
Eastwick,” ‘‘Saturday Night Live’’), stage 
lampoons of nuns (‘‘Nunsense,”’ “‘Sister 
Mary Ignatius Explains It All for You’’), 
muckraking on priests (“‘Mass Appeal,” 
“Monsignor” and ‘““True Confessions’’) 
and fast-and-loose caricatures of Catholi- 
cism (“‘Agnes of God,” ‘““The Name of 
the Rose’’). 

To some it might look as if film were 
being unfair to religion, especially after 
Monty Python’s ‘Life of Brian” (1979). 
The film is no life of Christ, but a 
parallel story of a fumbling and very 
reluctant ‘‘messiah’’ named Brian, whose 
mock-heroic activities in Judea intersect 
those of Jesus. As in the Sermon on the 
Mount scene in “Ben Hur,” Jesus is seen 
at a distance, not out of reverence, but to 
poke fun at the way his beatitudes are 
misheard (‘‘Blessed are the cheese- 
makers’’) by religious zealots. The film 
had other targets, including political 
fanaticism. Although it did not directly 
attack the Gospels, it shot so many holes 
through different faiths that its satire 
could be viewed as contagious. To some, 
it discredited Christianity by inference. 
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The last few years have seen a return 
to films treating religion more seriously 
—‘‘Matewan,”’ ‘“The Mission,” ‘““The 
Sacrifice,” ‘“Thérése’”’ and, from the 
Texas delegation, ‘““The Trip to Bounti- 
ful,’ ‘“Tender Mercies,”’ “‘Places in the 
Heart.” Like Scorsese, filmmakers now 
middle-aged may be returning to 
projects conceived long ago when they 
were without the power to effect them. 
On TV, Zeffirelli’s “‘Jesus of Nazareth”’ 
(1984) included more of the political 
context of Christ’s life without reducing 
its religious meaning. 

But one recent film, like Scorsese’s, 
aggravated some religious feelings with 
its free focus on sexuality. Jean-Luc 


Though intended as 
homage, Scorsese’s 
film coincides with 

satiric attacks on 


faith. 


Godard’s “‘Je Vous Salue Marie” (1985), 
an updating of the virgin birth (with 
Mary the daughter of a French gas 
station owner), outraged some Catholics 
with its erotic scenes. His treatment of 
Mary’s pregnancy came complete with 
gynecological exams and the girl writhing 
naked in bed, in torment over her 
condition. 

Godard, like Scorsese today, claimed 
his film was religious, and pointed to its 
‘“‘“Franciscan”’ affection for nature. But 
the film still struck some less as personal 
vision than as sacrilege. 

One defense of ‘“‘Last Temptation” 
has been that its eros is only a dream; the 
literal reality, says Universal Studios, 
which produced the film, is never 
represented. The defense might seem 
slight to fundamentalists strong on 
literalism. It also feels odd coming from 
an industry that trades on the credibility 
of dreams. 

In addition, the dreamed sex is not in 
the Kazantzakis novel, in which Jesus 
imagines domestic life but not the actual 
act of love. The sex can be seen as an 
extension of the humanization of Jesus in 
other films. A cynic might wonder 
whether it also fits the prurience of an 
age that has discarded so many other 
taboos. 

Scorsese seems genuinely shocked by 


the shock over his film. It is not satirical, 
and makes no attempt to debunk 
religion. It is rooted in an ex-believer’s 
attempt to reformulate some form for 
faith. In this light, Scorsese belongs with 
others influenced by Italian Catholicism 
(such as Pasolini or Zeffirelli) who have 
sought to bring new life to an old tale. 

Nevertheless, like Godard’s film, 
Scorsese’s cuts very close to the bone. At 
the very least, it treats sacred images in 
an unusual manner. To many believers, 
the difference between such films and a 
nasty satire might seem slight. Such will 
probably be the fate of any film, however 
sincere, with its own, unorthodox 
religious fervor. 

To extend the meaning of an older 
but useful word a bit, its ““heresy’’ might 
seem worse. Despite the absurd charges 
that ‘“The Last Temptation” is a 
“Jewish” production, the film might 
make some Christian believers uncom- 
fortable because it is too close to the 
Christian tradition. However much a 
Hollywood film and now media event, 
“The Last Temptation” resurrects the 
old problem of defining the Incarnation, 
which has been debated from early 
church councils through the Reformation 
to Unitarianism. A ‘‘heretical’’ revision 
of tradition can cause more pain than 
unbelief: it corrodes from within, not 
from without. The issue of Christ’s 
nature goes to the core of the balance 
between the transcendence and imma- 
nence of God in Christian theology. 

Many doubt transcendence at all or 
can only reach it through the world 
around them. For a modern medium like 
film to touch on this issue, and touch a 
raw nerve in doing so, suddenly seems as 
inevitable as the closing of an arc. Not 
unprecedented, ““The Last Temptation”’ 
will not be without sequels: already, next 
year, Hollywood has scheduled ‘Christ 
the Man.”’ C 


Tom O’Brien 1s the film critic for 
Commonweal magazine. 
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The story is told of a bishop who at a 
conference grew increasingly impatient 
over the number of ministers straggling 
back late from a lengthy lunch break. 
The first report of the afternoon was to 
be delivered by the Reverend Jones, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. The bishop 
exploded with anger, demanding to 
know why Brother Jones was not ready 
to give his report. 

Rising slowly from his seat in the 
front row, one of Brother Jones’s 
colleagues spoke up: 

“Well, bishop, in the first place, he’s 
dead.”’ 

It was that old story that came to 
mind recently after I had spent two hours 
and 40 minutes viewing the controversial 
film ““The Last Temptation of Christ.”’ 
What is to be said about all the furor 
over this picture? Well, in the first place, 
bishop, it’s a flawed film that doesn’t 
deserve the publicity that fundamentalist 
Christian preachers have given it. 

The movie’s so-called sex scenes are 
throwaways, and, ironically, it presents 
biblical material with the literal-minded- 
ness of a fundamentalist preacher from 
Oklahoma. For anyone who cherishes 
the Scriptures as passionate presentations 
of God at work in history, this film is 
dead at its core. To have to say so is 
painful, for I wanted to like the film. But 
that is the way it is, bishop. 

Two contemporary cinema artists — 
director Martin Scorsese and scriptwriter 
Paul Schrader — have let their pietistic 
upbringings interfere with their creativ- 
ity. Instead of developing the premise of 
Nikos Kazantzakis’s 1955 novel—that 
Jesus struggled to live a normal life — 
Scorsese and Schrader have reproduced 
the standard ‘‘beards and bathrobes’’ 
imagery of many previous literal render- 
ings of the gospel story on film. 

The most that can be said for ‘“The 
Last Temptation’”’ is that Scorsese 
succeeds in giving us the gritty, sweaty 
feeling of a group of men following a 
gritty, sweaty leader as they band 
together to challenge authority. But the 
picture is so utterly lacking in any serious 
theological vision that all the audience 
hears is a mishmash of words gleaned 
from popular culture’s assumptions 
about the man called Jesus — references 
to love, kingdom, power, sin, guilt, 
anger, forgiveness, not to mention that 
constant, most oppressive of all forces, 
the one who makes ultimate demands, 
God himself. 

One can almost sense on the screen 


the influence of childhood classrooms in 
a Roman Catholic school (where Scorsese 
was educated) or in a Dutch Calvinist 
Sunday school (Schrader’s Reformed tra- 
dition) in which well-intentioned teachers 
instilled in two little future filmmakers 
the idea that Jesus resisted temptation 
because he was God —so if you don’t 
want to spend eternity in hell, you had 
better follow Jesus. 

One can also speculate about a more 
recent moment when these boys, now 


The 
Last Temptation: 
A Lifeless Jesus 
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Ironically, the movie 
is literal-minded. It 
reproduces “‘beards 
and bathrobes”’ 
imagery. 


grown, got together in Hollywood. 
Together they had found a soulmate in 
another product of a strict Christian 
education — Nikos Kazantzakis, of Greek 
Orthodox background —and decided 
that his novel, presenting a fictional 
version of a Jesus who had trouble 
resisting all the tempting opportunities 
that plague the rest of us, should be 
made into a movie. 

In any event, they have made their 
film, and while they haven’t completely 
abandoned what they know about 
moviemaking, they have clung tightly to 
the image of Jesus given them by a Sister 
Josephine — or in Schrader’s case, 
someone like the harsh father in his 
movie ‘‘Hardcore.”’ The film is overly 
long because it cannot resist, for exam- 
ple, having someone call Peter a “rock,” 
or having Jesus tell a disciple to check 
the water cans again at a wedding 


celebration, or having that same Peter, 
the rock, forced to run away after he 
denies that he ever knew this man Jesus. 
There is nothing wrong with reminding 
us that these scenes are in the Bible. 
What is terribly wrong is seeing them 
replicated with virtually no imaginative 
flair. The gospel account looms behind 
every scene in the lengthy midsection of 
the film, an unfilmable story, written in 
poetic, metaphorical, passionate, commit- 
ted language. These narratives were 
written not as scripts but as pronounce- 
ments of God’s actions in history. And as 
with almost every biblical film that has 
preceded this one, the story’s passion is 
completely lost in yet another futile 
attempt to re-present a multitude of facts 
in the fond hope that if enough details 
are repeated, the truth will emerge. 

The film’s details are endless. At one 
point, several of the disciples repeat a 
sequence from ‘“The Greatest Story Ever 
Told”’ in which first one, then another, 
then yet another glaring, suspicious-look- 
ing laboring man suddenly leaves his 
sheep or his fishnets and his family in 
order.to march manfully across dusty 
plains behind this fellow who talks 
vaguely about God and love. None of 
this is given the slightest amount of 
dramatic motivation. In fact, the entire 
film presumes some rudimentary 
knowledge of the characters in the 
Gospels, leaving one with the uneasy 
feeling that the filmmakers still believe 
that the general public knows all those 
details and that they will respond 
enthusiastically, like people at a joke- 
tellers convention where everyone laughs 
heartily when the leader calls out joke 
numbers. 

The scene in which Lazarus is raised 
from the tomb will probably elicit 
laughter from cynical younger filmgoers, 
for in an attempt to be authentic to the 
period, Scorsese has wrapped Lazarus so 
that he looks like a mummy who wan- 
dered over from a horror movie. Then, 
in one of the few departures from 
Scripture in this long biblical section, 
Lazarus is shown sitting up in a daze after 
being pulled out of his eternal sleep. He 
looks so sick that one gets the impression 
he would just as soon have stayed where 
he was. He remarks that he can’t really 
tell much difference between death and 
life anyway. He gets another chance to 
see the difference when three men—led 
by Saul (who becomes Paul, you will 
remember)— come up to him and fatally 
stab him with a knife. 
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The movie’s facts do pile up, but 
toward the end of the biblical segment it 
begins to be clear that Scorsese and 
Schrader couldn’t totally reject their 
Hollywood experience. Looking for a 
“spine’’ on which to hang all this stuff, 
they turn the overall presentation into a 
“buddy” film. Judas (Harvey Keitel) and 
Jesus (Willem Dafoe) are presented as a 
kind of Butch Cassidy and Sundance 
Kid—two mismatched pals who stay to- 
gether because they think they can reach 
a common goal. Jesus talks a great deal 
of love, but the only love he displays is 
toward Judas, on whom he leans when 
the going gets tough. And the other 
disciples, convinced that Jesus is leading 
them to something better than what they 
have, fill in the story’s background, 
looking like the remnants of a western 
cowboy gang. 

This picture does have a few effective 
cinematic touches — moments that make 
the viewer who appreciates the previous 
films by Scorsese and Schrader wince at 
what might have been had it not been 
for Sister Josephine or Schrader’s 
Sunday school teacher. At one point, for 
example, John the Baptist has gathered a 
band of crazies together at the River 
Jordan and is preaching up a storm when 
Jesus approaches him from behind. John 
waits until the last minute and then 
swings around, lowering his voice to a 
growling “Who are you?’’—as though to 
say, ‘“This is my corner, Mac; take your 
wares some other place.” But after a few 
short words with his visitor, John joins 
the rest of the cast and agrees that this 
really must be the Master, the savior, the 
son of man, the son of God, or which- 
ever term he uses. It is hard to remember 
which term it was since the picture uses 
them interchangeably in order to make 
sure that God is not displeased, in case he 
is watching. 

Robert Phillip Kolker of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland has pinpointed the 
reasons for Scorsese’s interest in the Jesus 
story. In a study of his earlier pictures, 
Kolker notes that ‘“‘Scorsese is interested 
in the psychological manifestations of 
individuals who are representative either 
of a class or of a certain ideological 
grouping; he is concerned with their 
relationship to each other or to an 
antagonistic environment .. . [and fi- 
nally] there is no triumph for his 
characters” (A Cinema of Loneliness 
[Oxford University Press, 1988], p. 162). 
The Jesus of the ““Last Temptation’’ fits 
this pattern (as do Travis Bickel in “Taxi 
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Driver,” Jake LaMotta in “‘Raging Bull” 
and Paul Hackett in “‘After Hours’’). By 
eschewing any reference to a resurrection 
—and, in an interesting theological note, 
allowing Paul to suggest that his preach- 
ing of the risen Christ is more important 
than the Jesus of history — Scorsese 
presents the crucifixion as the final willful 
act of a man driven by a God who makes 
strange demands on his followers. 

In the film’s final 20 minutes or so 
Jesus hangs on the cross, and then it 
shifts to the Kazantzakis material, in 
which Jesus is released from the cross by 
a pretty young female angel (really Satan 
in disguise) and delivered into a dream in 
which he experiences highlights of a 


The few effective 
moments in the film 
make the viewer 
wince at what might 
have been. 


normal life, including marriage to Mary 
Magdalene, children, his first wife’s 
death, and then marriage again to Mary 
and Martha and again more children. Oh 
yes, there is a quick long shot of Jesus 
and Magdalene in bed together with an 
ever-so-slight hint that they are doing 
what married persons do to produce fu- 
ture generations. 

The sequence is hurried —and 
unnecessary to make the point that the 
two are married. One suspects that 
Scorsese’s insistence on leaving it in sug- 
gests that either the artist in him rebelled 
against being told what he could or could 
not do, or some satanic impulse hinted 
that without that slight movement under 
the bedcovers, none of the publicity 
generated by fundamentalist protest 
would have come about. 

According to Kazantzakis’s premise, 
Jesus’ “‘last temptation”’ is to follow 
Satan, not God, and not to die on the 
cross but to live the normal life he had 
been longing for since Act One. He 
finally resists this temptation because 
Judas comes to him in his long dream and 
squeals on the little angel, revealing her 
to be evil, and pointing out to Jesus that 
he hasn’t done God’s will. 

When Jesus does wake up, he realizes 
that he has resisted the temptation to live 
a normal life and happily accepts the 


death which is his fate. He cries out, “‘It 
is accomplished’”’—a Kazantzakis 
quote — which suggests that he had an 
earthly mission to follow God’s will and 
succeeded in doing so. There is no 
resurrection, which 1s also true to the 
Kazantzakis novel. 

What is the believer to make of this 
interpretation sans the central feature of 
the faith? We are left with the frustrated 
awareness that a man who could convert 
water into wine and deliver Lazarus from 
the tomb is himself doomed to end it all 
on the cross —just another committed 
follower of God who did God’s will and 
died for it. 

But since Scorsese’s central characters 
don’t win out in the end, he is at least 
consistent with his own personal vision, 
which lets his hero tough it out to the 
death. Sister Josephine would not have 
been pleased with this ending. Oo 


James Wall is editor of The Christian 
Century. 


Copyright 1988 Christian Century Foundation. 
Reprinted by permission from the August 17-24, 
1988, issue of The Christian Century. 
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Christians may disagree with some 
aspects of Martin Scorsese’s challenging 
new film, ‘““The Last Temptation of 
Christ,’’ but if they understand their own 
tradition they will not argue with his 
presentation of Jesus as attracted to mar- 
riage. They will argue rather that such 
an attraction is not a temptation at all. 

In the humid world of Nikos Kazant- 
zakis, where spirit constantly wrestles 
with flesh, marriage may well be the ulti- 
mate threat to the flaming spark of spirit 
seeking self-transcendence. But in the 
world of the Christian heritage, marriage 
is not a temptation but a sacrament: 
human passion is a hint and a revelation 
of God’s passion for us. 

Might Jesus (Willem Dafoe, since 
Robert De Niro, alas, didn’t want the 
role) have imagined making love to a 
woman (Mary Magdalene, played by Bar- 
bara Hershey) and becoming a parent? 
The Christian must say that of course He 
might, and that such a fantasy would be 
neither sin nor, strictly speaking, a 
temptation. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Scorsese’s film, 
originally scheduled for release next 
month but released to theaters two days 
ago, has provoked charges of blasphemy, 
and threats of economic boycott against 
its distributors. 

The fundamentalists (Catholic and 
Protestant) who are offended by the 
scenes in Mr. Scorsese’s film in which 
Jesus experiences uncertainty, fear and 
sexual desire are in fact, for all their 
righteousness, victims of a third-century 
heresy called Docetism — the teaching 
that Jesus was not really human at all but 
only appeared to be. He went through 
the motions of being human, like an 
actor playing a role on stage, but was 
never subject to human emotions. 

Those who would exclude the poi- 
gnancy and joy of erotic desire from the 
life of Jesus wish to deny Him full 
humanity to protect Him from what they 
take to be evil. They are possessed by the 
curious notion that God made an artistic 
and ethical mistake in ordering the 
dynamics of the procreation and nurtur- 
ing of human young. The Christian 
tradition views this as yet another heresy: 
Manichaeism. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Scorsese’s opponents share this point of 
view with Nikos Kazantzakis, on whose 
book Mr. Scorsese based his film. 

A reading of the history of Christian 
doctrine suggests that the humanity of 
Jesus has always been in more jeopardy 
than His divinity. Even today no theolo- 


gian will get in trouble with the Vatican 
or the Campus Crusade for seeming to 
dilute the humanity of Jesus. The 
Docetists and their heirs are alive and 
well and picketing Martin Scorsese. 
Fault cannot be found with Mr. Scor- 
sese on the ground that his Jesus is too 
human. The film is a struggle between 
Mr. Scorsese’s flesh-affirming Italian 
Catholic sensibility (first revealed in 
‘“‘Mean Streets” and perhaps manifested 
in its most vivid and most intense power 


Blasphemy or 
Artistry? 
by Andrew Greeley 


Far from being 
irreverent, one priest 
argues, Scorsese’s 
¢ e >) 
Last Temptation 
offers a profound 
religious challenge. 


in ‘“The Last Temptation’’) and Nikos 


Kazantzakis’s flesh-denying Greek 
Platonic sensibility But the victory of 
affirmation over denial is not definitive 
enough. Mr. Scorsese’s Jesus is not 
human enough, not, if I may be permit- 
ted, Italian enough. 

And, as far as that goes, His message 
is not divine enough either. 

As with ‘‘Zorba”’ and ‘‘St. Francis,”’ 
Kazantzakis used Christ as an inkblot 
onto which he projected his own philoso- 
phy and his own religious search. He 
describes his book not as a biography but 
as a ‘‘confession of every man who 
struggles.’’ Kazantzakis’s philosophy was 
a mix of Henri Bergson’s “‘élan vital”’ 
and Friedrich Nietzsche’s Superman, 
with a strong dash of Sigmund Freud 
thrown in for good measure. 

Zorba, St. Francis, Jesus —like 
Kazantzakis himself — were all depicted 
as struggling to break away from the 
bonds of flesh and become spirit. Jesus is 


Zorba the Christ. 

Spirit must shed flesh, soul must rid 
itself of body, the human élan must strive 
to transcend its own physical constraints 
and seek to “flame out”’ in a glorious 
burst of transcendence. ‘“The 
spirit . . . is a carnivorous bird which is 
incessantly hungry; it eats flesh and, by 
assimilating it, makes it disappear.” This 
is a theme that pervades both the novel 
and the film. 

Domesticity — wife, children, hearth 
and home — is the implacable foe of such 
transcendence, precisely because it mires 
spirit in the cares and pleasures of the 
material world. It is the last temptation 
in the sense of being the ultimate enemy. 

The Jesus experience of the early 
Christians was not so much that of 
humanity transcendent as of divinity 
made flesh. As His followers reflected on 
their encounter with Jesus, on what He 
said and what He did, they concluded 
that He was both human like us and 
something much more than human. In 
the tension between these two instincts 
there emerged the Christian doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the making flesh of 
God. The doctrine has been formulated 
in different terms, most notably at the 
Council of Chalcedon in the fifth century 
(‘‘two natures and one person’’), but 
Christians must always strive to hold the 
delicate balance between the two poles of 
their experience: between “‘like us’”’ and 
“radically different from us,’’ between 
“humanity” and “‘divinity.”’ 

If God is enfleshed, somehow, in 
Jesus, then flesh is not evil and marriage 
is not a temptation —and Kazantzakis 
misunderstood Jesus completely. The 
Christian believes that the real ‘“‘original 
sin’’ is not a conflict between flesh and 
spirit, understood as a conflict between 
body and soul, but between the generous, 
self-giving propensities of the human 
personality and its fearful, self-protecting 
dimensions. Jesus taught us not how to 
overcome the flesh but rather how to 
give ourselves to and for others. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (Chapter 
5) is clear and forthright about the 
humanity of Jesus: Jesus is human like us 
in all things, sin alone excepted. There 
are only two possible reasons why Jesus 
would be devoid of male hormones and 
hence immune to the erotic appeal of 
women: either He was not human, or the 
chemistry between men and women is 
sinful. But Jesus is human and the desire 
that leaps between man and woman Is 
not evil. Therefore Jesus was capable of 
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experiencing the desirability of women 
and doubtless often did. 

His relationships with women, as 
depicted in the Bible, were so special, so 
different from those of the ordinary men 
of His time and of other religious leaders 
(even to this day) that the Temple 
University theologian Leonard Swidler 
says in his book about women in the 
Bible that the behavior of Jesus toward 
women is enough all by itself to suggest 
that He was more than human. Jesus 
related to women as human equals and 
treated them with respect and affection, 
with gentleness and wit, with honesty 
and concern for their dignity. Jesus 
genuinely liked women and they liked 
Him. His erotic reactions to them would 
differ from those of other men only in 
that there would be no hint of exploita- 
tion, manipulation or violation. 

Could Jesus desire a woman? Desire, 
for example, Mary, the adolescent sister 
of Lazarus, who sat by His feet and 
looked up at Him in mute adoration? 
Might Jesus have imagined kissing and 
caressing her, taking off her clothes and 
fondling her breasts, and finally taking 
her with firm and gentle love to His bed? 

The proper question is rather how He 
could not have desired her if He had a 
male human nature. If such feelings were 
sinful, Jesus would not have experienced 
them; but is desire itself sinful, or the 
behavior that might result? 

If Jesus did not experience the vivid 
and powerful appeal of youthful beauty, 
then the claim of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that He was acquainted with all 
things human (except sin) would be 
untrue. 

Male human nature has been designed 
to desire women. While desire may lead 
to evil deeds, it is not evil in itself. 

The longing Jesus might have felt for 
that lovely young woman would have 
been marked by affection, reverence, re- 
spect, tenderness, delicate concern for 
her innocent naiveté, and above all 
regard for the different missions in their 
lives. When the desires of male human 
nature are refined by such mature 
constraints, they do not make a woman 
any less appealing. 

The Son of God desire a woman? God 
himself is frequently depicted in the 
Bible as desiring every woman and every 
man too, with a passion that makes 
sexual desire seem weak. 

Might Jesus have married the sister of 
Lazarus, as Kazantzakis depicts Him 
doing after the death of Mary Magdalene 
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— Mary and her sister, Martha, too, ina 
bigamy that was tolerated by Mosaic law? 

One must reply that Jesus did not 
marry her or anyone else, but that does 
not mean He could not have done so. 

Jesus chose to be celibate —an 
unusual choice for a Jew of his time — 
presumably to facilitate His mission. But 
that was a free choice and not the result 
of an extrinsic rule imposed by someone 
else as a condition for the mission — like 
the celibacy rule for Roman Catholic 
clergy today. Could He have chosen 
otherwise and still carried on his mission? 

God did not say to Jesus, ‘“You can be 
my special son, but you have to promise 
not to marry.”’ 


The human appeal of 
Jesus is scarcely visible 
in Mr. Scorsese’s 
version. 


The Catholic theologians I’ve 
consulted say that Jesus could have freely 
chosen marriage and family and still 
carried out His mission. The notion of 
Jesus procreating children will only seem 
repulsive to those who find procreation 
evil. 

As a theologian said to me, the Son of 
God was meant to confront all the 
aspects of being human. To remove from 
His life the possibility of marriage and 
fatherhood would have been to exclude 
that dimension of human experience. 

Jesus was an extraordinary man — 
charming, elusive, fascinating, mysteri- 
ous, tender, powerful, magnetic, compas- 
sionate, sophisticated, and incredibly 
patient. Moreover, He was a mesmerizing 
storyteller. He overwhelmed men and 
women alike with the strength and depth 
and beauty and mystery of His character. 
Jesus was more like the preacher with no 
name in the film ‘‘Pale Rider’’ than He 
was like Zorba the Christ. He was not the 
confused, erratic mixture of neurotic 
wimp and Superman that is portrayed in 
Mr. Scorsese’s film. The human appeal 
of Jesus—on the record enormous — is 
scarcely visible here. 

Moreover, the message of Jesus is 
muted. The principal goal of His mission 
was to proclaim His experience of God, 
to reveal what the ‘‘Father in heaven’”’ 


was really like. In the parables— which 
scholars tell us are the best hints we have 
of the “‘religious experience”’ of Jesus — 
the Father is portrayed as the author of 
surprise, wonder and delight, so passion- 
ately in love with His people that His 
behavior would by human standards be 
considered mad. God is the Father who 
forgives the corrupt and dishonest 
prodigal son, the farmer who pays lazy 
workers a full day’s wage for a half hour 
of indifferent effort, the judge who 
absolves a woman taken in adultery be- 
fore she asks for pardon, the Samaritan 
who cares for his worst enemy. The God 
of Jesus is not the bland know-it-all of 
some fundamentalists nor, pace Nikos 
Kazantzakis, a bird of prey who sinks 
claws into the head of Jesus. He is rather 
a wondrously passionate lover. 

That is not only Good News (Gospel). 
It is news that’s almost too good to be 
true, which is why those who claim to fol- 
low Jesus have, for the last 19 centuries, 
tried to diminish the extent of its 
goodness. 

Perhaps Mr. Scorsese is not to be 
blamed for missing these points. The 
churches that purport to represent Jesus 
(including Mr. Scorsese’s own) have 
often missed them, too. 

“The Last Temptation”’ is a profound 
religious challenge, a film much more 
powerful and demanding than the novel 
on which it is based. Although Mr. 
Scorsese’s Jesus is not the Jesus of scrip- 
tures, the film makes us think about who 
God is —that is to say, what life means. 
If I were a pastor I’d take advantage of 
that challenge. I’d urge my adult 
education group to see “The Last Temp- 
tation” and then compare its imagery 
with that to be found in the four Gospels 
and especially in the parables. Out of 
such a comparison would come, I think, 
a fruitful re-evaluation of who Jesus was 
and what He was. 

But such a dialogue with Martin 
Scorsese and Nikos Kazantzakis would 
require time and work. It’s a lot easier 
merely to condemn; a condemnation 
gives clergy the happy feeling that 
they’re back in the good old days when 
their people actually took such condem- 
nations seriously. O 


The Rev. Andrew Greeley’s most recent 
novel, “Angel Fire,” is being developed as a 
CBS Film of the Week. 


Copyright © 1988 by The New York Times 
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Sustainability: A Short History 


by Keith Helmuth 


“‘Sustainable”’ is in danger of becoming 
a buzzword. Less than three years ago it 
was possible to use the word with some 
precision with respect to human-ecosys- 
tem adaptation. Today it is used carelessly 
by almost everyone who has a political or 
business goal. 

Sustainability, however, is more than a 
passing fad. It is a concept we cannot do 
without. 

‘Sustainable’? seems to have entered 
mainstream language from the world of 
farming. At about the time Robert Rodale 
began to promote ‘regenerative agricul- 
ture,” this word began to replace ‘‘or- 
ganic’’ with respect to ecologically-sound 
farming. This was a step of major impor- 
tance because it made possible better com- 
munication among all those working in 
agriculture. 

To many people, ‘organic farming” 
seemed impractical and frivolous. Why go 
to all that trouble, haul all that manure, 
make all that compost, do all that weeding 
and cultivating, spend time studying the 
life cycle of insect populations? “‘Organic”’ 
meant working too hard, being old-fash- 
ioned and probably irresponsible. As ev- 
eryone in the chemical industry knew, 
‘you can’t feed the world on ‘organics.’ ”’ 

When the great oil scare hit, however, 
everyone could see the darkness at the end 
of the tunnel. Attitudes began to change. 
Gone was “‘organic”’ and in its place stood 
‘‘sustainable.”’ 

The meaning of this word was immedi- 
ately clear. Once the concept was recog- 
nized in farming, it spilled over into the 
larger issues of culture and adaptation. 
You cannot think comprehensively about 
sustainable agriculture without getting 
into the question of a sustainable society. 

Hard on the heels of the oil scare came 
alarming new evidence of continued soil 
erosion, soil fertility loss and the chemical 
contamination of ground water and food- 
stuffs. If we were talking about the manu- 
facture of ‘“‘widgets”’ and the resources for 
widget production were being systemati- 
cally destroyed— well, it would just be a 
product down the drain. But this is farm- 
ing and that means food. A lot of minds 
and a lot of pencils got sharpened in a 
hurry. 

But the idea of a steady-state economy 
was the most difficult thought that politi- 
cal, business and financial leaders had ever 
entertained. They knew it made sense but 
could not imagine how it could happen. 
An end to development? No more huge 
loans for capital intensive projects? Diver- 
sified and decentralized food and energy 


production? Vehicles that would last for 
20-30 years? You’ve got to be kidding. 
Where is the profit in that? What’s the 
point? 

Then, oil prices dropped. Profit takers 
scrambled. Auto makers bustled about as 
if a war had just ended. They knew it was 
only a temporary reprieve and they glut- 
ted the market. The economics of ecology, 
not to mention the ethics, became the 
folklore of the 1960s and ’70s. ‘‘Conserva- 
tives”’ who knew nothing about conserva- 


The only sustainable 
activities are those 
that can be 
supported 
indefinitely by the 


sun. 


tion came to power. If one followed only 
television news, it seemed that sanity had 
passed from fashion. 

And yet ‘‘sustainability’’ has remained 
and actually grown in currency. Its impor- 
tance is all too obvious. It can be ignored 
—for a while — but it won’t go away. En- 
ergy reserves in general, and oil reserves 
in particular, are dwindling. Long before 
petroleum becomes a rationed commod- 
ity, its costs will rise to devastating heights. 
The expansive consumer society will turn 
—ready or not— into a contracting con- 
server society. 

As more and more people are starting 


Hopes and slopes 
for the family 


A retreat 
in the Rockies 


to recognize, the only truly sustainable ac- 
tivities are those that can be supported 
indefinitely by the soil-water-plant-ani- 
mal-soil cycle that draws its energy from 
the sun. Human life, if it is to be sustain- 
able, must rely on structures and processes 
which are consistent with the Earth’s eco- 
systems. 

‘Sustainable’ must mean renewable — 
renewable within the context of the solar- 
metabolic energy cycle. Practices consist- 
ent with this cycle have kept some 
farmland in East Asia fertile for 40 cen- 
turies. Non-regenerative, cash crop farm- 
ing ruined the soil of Oklahoma in less 
than 50 years. 

There is a kind of line, a mental and 
moral demarcation, which must’ be 
crossed in our journey from environmen- 
tal degradation to sustainability. It re- 
quires us to regain a trait that we are rap- 
idly losing—humility. It requires the 
transmutation of the management ethos 
into the adaptation ethos. It requires us to 
accept and make intelligent use of the 
solar-metabolic endowment of the ecosys- 
tem. Finally, it requires us to place mutual 
assistance and ecosystem welfare over 
competition and human greed. ‘ 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 
ground of ecological and 
social concern.” 
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MUSEUMS 


Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-—5 
p-m. Closed Sundays and January 
1989. Admission: donation. Interpre- 
tation center. Displays and activities 
about early Anabaptists and present- 
day Mennonite and Amish groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 
Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Tues.—Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by 
appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6-12 
$1, group rates available. Cultural, nat- 
ural history of Central Plains with focus 
on Mennonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. 

© Decoys: Old Tools, Modern Sculptures, 
through Dec. 30. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highwa 


K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun 1-5; 
Sept.—Dec., Mar.—May: Tues, -—Sat. 
1—4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 
and under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.- 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro his- 
tory (1884-1984). 


Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 


ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1-—4:30; 
Sept.—May: Fri.—-Sun. 1-—4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 
Manitoba © 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 


(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12—5; June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July—Aug.: Mon. -Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12—8; Sept.: Mon.-—Sat. 10-5; 


Oct.—Apr. by appointment only. Ad- 
mission: adults $2, students and senior 
citizens $1. Restoration of 19th-cen- 
tury southern Manitoba Mennonite vil- 
lage with houses, church, schools, 
more. 

Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day — mid-Oct.: Mon. —Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.— May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 
Ohio 


German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 


St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 12:30-—4. Ad- 
mission: by donation. Costumes, furni- 
ture, fraktur, quilts and other artifacts 
from eastern Ohio Germanic folk cul- 
ture. 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, 


Archbold (419-446-2541). Apr. 20- 
Oct. 29: Mon.-—Sat. 9:30-—5, Sun. 
1:30—5. Admission: adults $4.75, chil- 
dren 6-18 $2.50, children under 6 
free. Collection of artifacts, rebuilt log 
homes, shops, of settlers in mid-1800s; 
working craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), 


c/o David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 
2R3. By appointment only; primarily 
for researchers in Amish history and 
genealogy. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: Mon.—- 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10—5, Sun. 1:30—5; 
Nov.—Apr.: Sat. 11-—4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film “‘Mennon- 
ites of Ontario.”’ 
Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ 


Church and Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8—5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
(215-843-0943). Tues.—Sat. 10-4, 
Sun. for groups by appointment. Ad- 
mission: donation. Artifacts related to 
experience, history, of Germantown 
Mennonite community, oldest in 
America. Also available for tours: 
Johnson House, 17th-century Quaker 
home in Germantown; 1709 home of 
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Meaningful ‘Touch 


by Jewel Showalter 


I was visiting in the home of my brother 
and sister-in-law, Conrad and Lynette 
Showalter. It was day’s end. Pajama-clad 
children were brushing teeth and coming 
for good-night kisses and stories. Then I 
noticed a large bottle of skin lotion making 
its rounds. Conrad sat on the floor rub- 
bing his five-year-old daughter’s feet. His 
12-year-old son, Jason, was massaging the 
feet of his 18-year-old foster sister. 

‘‘What’s going on here?”’ I queried. 

‘Well,’ he answered. ‘‘We’ve started 
this bedtime ritual of giving one another 
foot rubs. Would you like one?”’ 

That was too good an offer to refuse — 
and I was soon enjoying the feel of cold 
lotion kneaded into my arches and soles, 
and squeezed between my toes. 

‘“‘How did this tradition get started?”’ I 
asked, always eager to learn of interesting 
family activities. 

Conrad referred me to a book, The 
Blessing by Gary Smalley and John Trent, 
‘“‘We’ve found it’s the way to give one 
another ‘meaningful touch,’ ”’ he said. 

After the foot rub I had to buy the 
book and read the fascinating study of 
what it means to bless and be blessed. 

First on the list of five elements of 
blessings comes ‘‘meaningful touch.” 

I remembered how our toddlers had 
clung to us begging to be touched and 
squeezed. They’d fling themselves into 
our laps or onto our backs whenever we 
were on their level. It was often impossible 
to work without one underfoot. 

Instead of keeping toys in the toy room, 
they dragged them to the kitchen, laundry 
room or office— wherever we happened 
to be. After every scrape and tumble the 
little ones came running to be touched, 
kissed and consoled. Of course we em- 
braced them, touched them until they’d 
had enough. But a 12-year-old no longer 


comes running like a two-year-old, and 14- 
and 16-year-olds come even less. And the 
hurts they sustain are less obvious—no 
tell-tale band-aids. 

My, but that foot rub felt good! 

The first chance I had, I plopped down 
on the floor in front of my startled family 
with a large bottle of hand lotion. No one 
objected to the new tradition — and it was 
a wonderful incentive to get rid of smelly 
socks at day’s end. Foot rubs were given 
only after feet were washed. 

It taught us funny, hitherto-unob- 
served things about one another — who 
was ticklish between the toes, or had extra 
high arches or budding bunions. 

There was time to talk and give focused 
attention to the one being rubbed. Even if 
you couldn’t think of anything appropri- 
ate to say, your hands communicated love, 
care, worth — blessing! 

In addition to foot rubs, back rubs are 
an excellent way to communicate love and 
caring at the end of a tiring day. I’ve never 
known a teenager to refuse this sort of 
attention. It’s a good substitute for the 
bedtime stories that younger children 
crave. 

‘How about a back rub?”’ I asked as I 
stopped by my daughter’s room one eve- 
ning. 

‘“Sure!’’ She rolled over with a pleased 
smile. It took less time than a story. 

We can read our own books—but 
never rub our own backs! 


Jewel Showalter and her 
family are currently 
living in Cyprus. 
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cember, the monotonous menu can be 
varied by adding pickled or fresh 
watermelons. No one has to die of 
starvation like the relatives in Russia. 

During the evenings there are prayer 
meetings, Bible studies, choir practice 
and youth meetings; there is much 
singing in this village, which helps with 
many lonely, difficult hours. 

That was life during the late 1940s 
and ’50s in the ‘‘women’s village” in the 
Paraguayan Chaco where many German- 
speaking Mennonites fled to escape the 
devastation of the Nazis and World War 
II. Today this name still exists, but it is a 


normal village now with men and 
husbands. It is said that one of the 
women without a husband remarked, 
“God gave us beautiful daughters, and 
the young men from other villages came 
to marry them.”’ There are comfortable 
lovely homes in Friedensheim now, and 
life goes on like in other places. The 
women no longer have to do men’s hard 
labor. Mrs. Franz has moved to Filadelfia 
into a lovely home with her two daugh- 
ters, who are both very capable, well- 
liked teachers in the school. Mr. Franz is 
still in Russia. 


Frieda Siemens Kaethler lives in 
Filadelfia in the Chaco, Paraguay. 
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William Rittenhouse, first Mennonite 
minister, and responsible for first 
paper mill, in America. Images — The 
Germantown Mennonite Meeting- 
house, continuously-building exhibit 
of photos, sketches, paintings, other 
depictions of Germantown church. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.-Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 6—12 $1, chil- 
dren under 6 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest still-standing Mennonite church 
in America, oldest building in Lancas- 
ter County; ‘‘Lancaster Mennonite 
Rural Life Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 
(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks, of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 
Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 
Exhibits reflecting experiences from 
nearly 3 centuries of Mennonite life in 
southeast PA, symbolized in art, arti- 
facts, literature, documents. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary “Who Are the 
Amish?”’; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May- 
Oct. only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs 
(814-622-2625). June-Oct.: Wed.- 
Sat. 1—5. Admission: adults $1, chil- 
dren $.50. Artifacts from homes, 
farms, shops, of early settlers in Cassel- 
man Valley; most complete rock and 
fossil collection in area. 


GALLERIES 
Indiana 
Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 


Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 8—5, Tues. 8-10, 
Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 9-5; 
closed Aug., holidays. Admission: free. 
© Contemporary Haitian art, through 
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Oct. 30. © Ceramics by Paul Soldner, 
Nov. 6-30. © The Old Testament: Reflec- 
tions Upon Human Experience, mixed 
media exhibit by Randy Horst, Dec. 4- 
18. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR-15N), Goshen (219-533- 
9511). Admission: free. 


Kansas 
Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 


(316-283-2500). Sept.-—May: Mon.— 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. ® 
Milford Greer Retrospective Exhibit — 
landscapes and still lifes, Oct. 23-—Nov. 
15. © Sculpture by Norman Epp, Nov. 
20-Dec. 15. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.— 
May, Sept. — Dec.: Mon. —Fri. 9-5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-Sept.—early May: Mon.-Thurs. 
9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.—Sun. 2—5. Admis- 
sion: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 
* Group photography show, July 8 —Sept. 
5. © Watercolors by Emmett Murphy 
J., Sept. 9- Nov. 18. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (7 17-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 
“Fruits, Vegetables, Watercolors” by Em- 
mett Murphy J., through Oct. 31. © “Art 
88,” Nov. 4-5. © Oils and etchings by 
Naomi Limont and watercolors and egg 
tempera by Stan Miller, Nov. 4—Dec. 31. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, 
EMC, Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). 
Sept.—Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.- 

11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and galler- 
ies displaying work by or about Mennonites 
and related peoples, please send information to 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia 
Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Recipe for a Memory 


by Glenda Knepp 


“Bless this house, Lord, 
and those who live here, 
in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, 

and of the Holy Spirit.” 


We began with that prayer, as we 
blessed our friends’ new home, snug on 
the curve of the river. We sang and prayed 
and talked, then shared the blessing cup. 

Our little ceremony touched the inside 
of me. Each of us gave a word of praise, 


Our latest venture with the blessing 
cup, and what triggered these reflections, 
was First Son’s birthday. He seemed so 
grown up, with all the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of 17 years. Was I trying to keep 
more of him for later as I included 
Grandpa and Grandma Swartz and the 
blessing cup in this birthday dinner? 

I barely remember our menu. I recall 
roast turkey, carved by my father, and two 
pecan pies, with and without cholesterol 
—my mother’s special contribution. 


We need excuses for remembering, reasons 
for fellowship, handles on which to hang 
love. The blessing cup helps with all of this. 


thanksgiving or petition on behalf of the 
Matkin family and their new home. We 
sipped the white grape juice, brushed the 
cup’s rim with a soft napkin, then passed 
the cup. 

Sharon explained that the blessing cup 
appears for all kinds of family celebrations 
— birthdays, weddings, graduations. I was 
excited as I thought of all the possibilities. 
How about Sabbath eve meals on Satur- 
day, campfires and small group gather- 
ings? I wanted to rush right home and 
make a ceramic cup. 

Instead, I spent several months looking 
for just the right vessel. And then I discov- 
ered two—a stemmed vase at a pottery 
shop and a footed onyx glass in the Self- 
help tent at our annual Michigan Relief 
Sale. 

We used the pottery cup at evening 
campfire during our Swartz family camp- 
out. Tears of love and joy surfaced as our 
group, 24 strong, shared the blessing cup. 
I can still see Holly’s eyes as she spoke her 
prayer, “I hope I can be as sweet as Starla 
when I grow up.”’ 

Our fellowship group, with its varied 
ages and interests, has also shared the 
blessing cup. Even though we were a bit 
more tense in this setting, and some of the 
younger ones passed the cup without any 
verbal sharing, the evening added to our 
pile of memories. 


I remember warmth and love and 
laughter as we told of other birthdays, 
with Tonka trucks and ice cream, Lego 
bricks and a TV dinner—Chad’s special 
birthday treat. And I remember my tears 
as we passed around the cup of blessing. 

I wanted to say so much: praise to the 
Giver of life and birthdays, thanksgiving 
for this soon-to-be-grown-up son, prayer 
for his body and spirit. But with all my 
thoughts and memories piled in my throat, 
I choked out, “Bless you, son,” and drank 
from the cup. 

We need excuses for remembering, 
reasons for fellowship, handles on which 
to hang words of comfort and love. The 
blessing cup helps with all of that. And 
therein lies the recipe for this column: 


Recipe for a Memory 


People who love 
Shared experiences 
Fruit of the vine in the cup of blessing. 


Glenda Knepp of 
Turner, Michigan, 1s 
the mother of two sons. 
She enjoys running as 
a means of following 
“the way of disciplined 
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grace. 


“The Four FQ Habits” 


—Habit 1: Renew your own subscription promptly. 


—Habit 2: Remember to give FQ gift subscriptions. 
—Habit 3: Keep supporting the International Subscription Fund. 
—Habit 4: Order at least one book a year through FQ. 


NOW WHAT? 


The Muppie Manual Revisited 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


It has been three years since The Mup- 
pie Manual was published, so I figured it 
was time for an update on Muppie activi- 
ues. 

On the whole, Muppies appear to be a 
stable and consistent group—neither 
chasing new aberrations or trivialities, as 
some critics believe, nor in constant move- 
ment to some new plane of well-being, as 
some Muppies themselves think. The last 
three years have shown more continuity 
than change. For example, broccoli still 
seems to be a favorite vegetable (the only 
differences being that it is eaten less fre- 
quently and in more combinations). Mup- 
pies continue to prefer pasta over noodles, 
and they still drive foreign cars (though 
some Muppies now have mini-vans). 

With few exceptions, the changes 
among Muppies in the last three years 
have been more in degree than in kind. 
Muppies still wear cotton and wool 
clothes, only they now have these in more 
colors. Clothing generally has retained the 
same styling and fabrics, only it is now 
more expensive (and requires dry clean- 
ing). 

Probably the two most obvious changes 
among Muppies since 1985 have been the 
departure of some from the city, and the 
decision by many to have children. These 
two choices are often interrelated. The 
exodus from the city has been primarily 
for space and schools, at least according to 
Muppies who have left. The exodus has 
been discussed in a previous column, so 
little will be said now. 

Even more striking than the move to 
the suburbs has been the birthing of chil- 
dren, which can be described as a mass 
movement among Muppies. There are 
currently so many Muppie children that 
parents are running out of Old Testament 
names for them, and many Muppie con- 
gregations and small groups have modi- 
fied their practices because of the large 
number of little Muppies. 

Not only is the number of childless 
Muppie couples dwindling, but some cou- 
ples have been known to have two and 
even three children (though I have yet to 
hear of a Muppie couple with four). Can it 
be that Muppies have rediscovered the im- 
portance and meaning of procreative ac- 
tivity? In this area Muppies would no 
longer appear to be minimalists. 

The recent wave of offspring has se- 
verely challenged the ability of Muppie 
groups to have profound, extended, in- 
depth and life-changing discussions of 
theological, philosophical and epistemo- 
logical issues. Children are taking over 


and are challenging Muppie intellectual 
and social life as it has been previously 
understood. Many wonder if it will ever 
return. 

Beyond moving out of the city and hav- 
ing children, Muppies appear to be more 
settled and fixed in their ways. They seem 
to be doing pretty much the same things 
they were in 1985, only now they are a 
little more intentional about it. The main 
reason for this is that they have more 
money. Muppies continue to carry on the 


Instead of rocking 
boats, Muppies now 
buy them. Families 
and mortgages have 

taken priority. 


Muppie lifestyle and worldview, only now 
it seems more like a way of life rather than 
a transitional choice or a dramatic new 
approach. 

At the same time, Muppies have slowly 
inched back toward traditional Mennonite 
customs and traditions. For example, 
Muppies will now unashamedly prepare 
and eat traditional Mennonite foods. Sev- 
eral years ago Muppies would not have felt 
the freedom to do this, at least not in 
public. 

Muppies now seem a little more sure of 


oF 
| DREAM... 


of Jamaica, of gentle tropical breezes, 
of joy and of azure Caribbean waters, 


of Australian Outback, Aborigines, koalas, 
billabongs, ’roos and Old Sydney Town, 


of Israel, the Holy City, the Sea of Galilee, 
of the deeply moving Via Dolorosa, 

of Europe, of castles, countrysides and 
cathedrals, of the Rhine and of secret 


themselves, not quite as_ conflicted. 
They’re a little more resolved, or at least 
they would like to think so. Some non- 
Muppies (their parents) would say Mup- 
pies are simply — finally — growing up 
and are taking on responsibilities that they 
should have assumed a decade ago. Mup- 
pies themselves tend to see their activities 
as transformational and emergent. 

Instead of rocking boats, Muppies are 
buying them. Marriages, mortgages and 
children have taken first priority. Muppies 
are now focusing on domestic and per- 
sonal issues rather than taking on the 
problems of the world. There is less pro- 
phetic activity and more tolerance. It is 
hard to get a Muppie excited about some- 
thing these days. It seems like a time to 
settle in, raise the children and prepare for 
the next decade or two. 


Emerson L. Lesher is 
a gerontologist at 

| Philhaven Hospital, 

- Mount Gretna, Pa., and 
the author of The 
Muppie Manual: The 
Mennonite Urban 
Professional’s Hand- 
book for Humility and 
Success. 
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outsiders Yo d er by James D. Yoder 
- Outsiders 


a novel 


They were outsiders in an orthodox and closed Mennonite community 
in Missouri. How does a family who left the Anabaptist faith regain it? 
What obstacles do they meet? Division of the sexes, seating arrange- 
ments, speech, clothing, hairstyles and more. 


The Yoder Outsiders is the pilgrimage of Ted Yoder’s family—through 
time and faith. 
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COMMENT 


Preachers and Politics 


by Robert Coles 


When I was a boy I remember my 
mother reading The Catholic Worker, .pay- 
ing much attention to the message Dor- 
othy Day and Peter Maurin offered—an 
everyday kind of Christianity meant to be 
lived in the secular world, and a Christian- 
ity with decidedly political concerns: to 
lobby, picket, protest, to stir up others in 
support of this, against that. I also re- 
member my father listening on Sunday 
afternoon to the speeches of a Catholic 
priest from some place called Royal Oak, 
Michigan: Father Charles Coughlin. My 
mother disliked him, called him a ‘‘rabble- 
rouser.”” My father disliked him, called 
him ‘‘dangerous’’—yet listened to him 
every week, and, I could tell, was some- 
what fascinated by his passionate oratory. 

I was six or seven, but I sure recall my 
father telling my mother that Father 
Coughlin was “saying things’ a lot of peo- 
ple think, but don’t dare express. I recall, 
too, asking my father himself to ‘‘say 
things’’—to spell out what he had just 
somewhat cryptically mentioned. But he 
wouldn’t, nor did my mother want him to. 
Children, of course, often suspect there is 
more to say, so to speak, than gets said — 
and are often disappointed after their 
push for candor. 

Years later, in college, I encountered 
Father Coughlin again— now in a history 
course taught by a young assistant profes- 
sor who was much interested in “‘popu- 
lism’’: the yearnings and fears and resent- 
ments of ordinary, so-called working-class 
people. We read C. Vann Woodward’s 
Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel. We read Mill- 
hands and Preachers and All the King’s Men. 
We read William Carlos Williams’s 
Paterson—his fiery blasts at the university 
world, with all its proud gentility and, not 
rarely, pietistic egoism. We also read 
about Father Coughlin and others who 
criticized the New Deal or corporate 
America from one or another angle of 
vision, whether of the “right”? or the 
lett: 

The professor made a point of empha- 
sizing the religious aspect of some of that 
criticism — the populism, so he argued, in 
the Old Testament (the prophets Jere- 
miah and Isaiah and Amos) and the New 
Testament (Christ’s angry confrontation 
with the money lenders, and His defiance 
of various “principalities and powers’’). As 
I listened to that professor explain Father 
Coughlin’s critique of American power — 
especially the early broadcasts of the 
priest’s, before he embraced anti-Semi- 
tism, and thereby discredited himself with 
many who had heretofore attended him 


closely —I began to realize why my par- 
ents had been made so nervous by him, 
but (in my father’s case, at least) found him 
hard to ignore. They were living a fairly 
comfortable life, and with respect to my 
mother, a life grounded in conventional 
Christian pieties. Here was a man of the 
cloth who on nationwide radio invoked 
Christ against capitalists. Not that Dor- 
othy Day didn’t do the same thing — but 
few paid her much heed, so she was less a 
part of the nation’s political life. Father 
Coughlin was heard by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and had become, really, a preacher 
much involved in the politics of his day, 
the 1930s. I still remember (and nowadays 
I especially remember) what our professor 
said about priests and preachers in Ameri- 
can politics: ‘““There is a strong religious 
side to our political life, but it’s always 
struggling to gain our attention, because 
there’s also a strong suspicion of religion 
in our political life.” 

Such a remark, in retrospect, is not all 
that original or revealing—and yet, as 
I’ve watched television of late, contem- 
plating the Reverend Jackson and the Rev- 
erend Robertson, and listening, as well, to 
the other candidates as they gingerly deal 
with (or try to avoid dealing with) the so- 
called ‘‘social issues,’’ I’ve been remem- 
bering that teacher and his effort to help 
us students understand the complex mat- 
ter of religion and politics in American 
life. 

In years of work done in the homes of 
ordinary people, black and white, North- 
ern and Southern, living in the East or way 
out West, urban and rural, I have con- 
stantly heard strong moral and religious 
views expressed, and connected to our 
country’s politics—to the point that I’ve 
often wondered why some populist with a 
religious sensibility hasn’t emerged at 
some point as a powerful American leader. 
(Though Jimmy Carter called himself a 
“born-again Christian” and once or twice, 
early in his 1976 campaign, a “populist,” 
he never really espoused a heartfelt strug- 
gle on behalf of some of the ‘family 
issues’? to which some political ministers 
like to pay close heed, and his economic 
positions were ‘‘conservative”’ rather than 
“populist,’’ meaning he was clearly anx- 
ious to join the American secular “‘power 
elite’ rather than take sharp aim at it.) 
Here is a Massachusetts Methodist, not a 
Southern evangelical, talking to me in 
1980: ‘“‘I don’t like politicians. I don’t like 
these two [Reagan and Carter] running. 
They’re each trying to get to you, but I 
don’t trust them. They try to talk as if 
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essays and speeches from the larger world that, 


because of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, are of 
interest to our readers. 


they’re praying hard to God to follow His 
example, but they’re not convincing me. 
They’re not the kind of religious person 
I’d like to see in the White House. I don’t 
mean a minister, no [I had asked]. I mean 
someone who really believed what Jesus 
did, and was ready to live the way He did, 
and stand up for what he believes the way 
He did.”’ 

No big chance of such a person appear- 
ing, that man hastened to tell me then; and 
I rather suspect he is not any more opti- 
mistic, in that regard, in 1988. Still, there 
is among us a continuing hunger for the 
politics that connects with certain moral 
and religious values, hence the appeal of 
Robertson to one constituency and Jack- 
son to another. The black people with 
whom I have worked love their ministers, 
and love to envision them holding political 
power. Many so-called working-class white 
families I have come to know are less com- 
fortable with the idea of a minister being 
an office-holder, but are hungry for the 
expression and advocacy of certain moral 
and religious values in our secular culture, 
and have kept listening to various candi- 
dates for some clue that such advocacy will 
be forthcoming. 

True, there’s a big secular vote, too— 
people scared out of their minds by any- 
one who even mentions the Bible (Old or 
New Testaments, both), let alone calls 
upon it, calls upon God, in a serious man- 
ner (as opposed to lip-service at the end of 
a speech). Yet, even among such people 
one can hear a yearning for a spiritual side 
to politics. 

Driving home one afternoon I heard a 
caller on a talk show mock both Robertson 
and Jackson, not to mention Falwell, 
Bakker, Roberts, and Swaggart—then 
say he was fed up with all the rest of the 
candidates, too. Whom did he want then, 
the host asked — demanded, actually, with 
that cynical petulance one occasionally 
hears on such programs. Well, said the 
caller, he knew no one to suggest. A mo- 
ment’s silence. I thought we would soon 
enough hear another caller’s eager, per- 
forming voice. But no, there was a sudden 
exclamation: ‘“‘“Someone who’s truly a man 
of God, but he doesn’t have to keep saying 
so, because then he ain’t.”’ I turned off the 
radio, to let that one sink in deep. 


Robert Coles, M.D., is Professor of Psychi- 
atry and Medical Humanities at Harvard 
Medical School and the author of many books 
about children. 
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of the Amish of Lancaster County 


Daniel and Kathryn McCaule' 


Decorative Arts of the Amish of Lancaster County 
by Daniel and Kathryn McCauley 

Hardcover, $29.95 (US.) 

Paper, $19.95 (US.) 

Available at local bookstores or directly from the 
publisher. 


Two leading experts show you how the values of the 
Amish are reflected in a dazzling variety of textiles, 
furniture and graphics. 

Decorative Arts of the Amish of Lancaster County 
examines the work of Pennsylvania artisans during a 
particularly distinctive period, 1860-1940. The book 
includes annotated color photos of nearly 150 items— 
quilts, samplers, rugs, dolls, clothing, drawings, cup- 
boards and other household objects. 

You'll also find an introductory essay, endnotes and 
biographies of nine Amish folk artists. 

Find out what gives antique Amish works their dis- 


tinctive look. Ponder the relationship between faith and 


decorative arts. Admire the careful construction and 
striking design of these remarkable pieces. 

Decorative Arts of the Amish of Lancaster County is 
a beautiful, provocative book that you'll come back to 
again and again. 


Gooa$S Books 


Main Street, Intercourse PA 17534 
Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 
717/768-7171 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ 
Quarter-Order on page 31!) 
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Biblical Understanding of Peace and 
Justice 


The Peace and Justice Series from Herald Press. 


Doing What Is Right: What the Bible Says About Covenant 
and Justice 


Lois Barrett shows how covenant is the context for understanding the faith language of the Bible. Justice 
grows out of our covenant with God and neighbor. 


Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 
The Way God Fights: War and Peace in the Old Testament 


Lois Barrett presents a clear, easy-reading explanation of war in the Old Testament. 
Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


When Kingdoms Clash: The Christian and Ideologies 


Calvin E. Shenk briefly but clearly explains the major ideologies of our time. He shows that the 
kingdom of God takes precedence over political, economic, and social systems because the Christian’s first 
loyalty is to God. 

Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


The Good News of Justice: Share the Gospel: Live Justly 


In the biblical model, evangelism and justice walk hand in hand. EHugo Zorrilla shows why following 
Jesus means that we should be concerned about both. 


Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


How Christians Made Peace with War: Early Christian 
Understandings of War 


If the early church believed that war was wrong and that Christians should not participate in the military, 
why don’t most Christians believe that now? How did Christians make peace with the idea of war? 

John Driver tells the history of the early church from the close of the New Testament through 
Augustine. He shows how there was a gradual shift in thinking as Christians slowly became involved in the 
military until they lost their peaceful approach to solving conflict. 

Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


They Loved Their Enemies: True Stories of African Christians 


This is a collection of true stories of African Christians who faced conflict and responded nonviolently. It 
is an inspiration for all of us to live out Jesus’ teachings on love, peace, and forgiveness. 

In this book by Marian Hostetler you will find stories of people—young and old, male and female, 
leaders and ordinary folk. There are stories of people from 1,700 years ago and those from recent years. 
From Algeria to South Africa, from Sierra Leone to Kenya. 

Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


Freedom for the Captives: How Love Is Rebuilding Lives in 
Spain 

Injustice ... poverty ... crime ... broken lives and families—we see or hear such stories of pain and 
heartache every day. What can we do to help those who suffer? 

Love and nonviolent change offer a way toward hope. Jesus set an example of compassion for us. He 
healed the sick and brokenhearted and brought the good news to poor people. 


José Gallardo shows how the power of God’s love can transform lives today through the story of a 
Christian community in Spain that reaches out to prisoners and drug addicts. 


Paper, $4.95, in Canada $5.95 
Herald Press books are available through your codiney Press Seas Press 
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Wondering what to get a friend 
or family member for that special 
occasion? 


Dr. Frau tells the story of Grace 
Kaiser's 28 years as a Ente doctor 
among the Amish. “An intimate written 
account,” Library Journal said. Now in 


paperback. 


by Grace H. Kaiser 
Hardcover, $14.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Mennonite Quilts and Pieces shows 
a dazzling array of quilts from Kansas, 
along with scenes of prairie life and stories 
from quilters. “A treasure,” said the Lin- 
coln (Nebraska) Sunday Journal-Star. 


by Judy Schroeder Tomlonson 
Paper, $15.95 


Why Not Celebrate! offers 150 ideas 
for acta life’s large and small events 
in families, small groups or retreats. “A 
nourishing, full-course reflection on the 
celebrative life,’ Duane M. Sider wrote in 
Festival Quarterly. 


by Sara Wenger Shenk 
Paper, $9.95 


The People’s Place Address Book 
of Amish Folk Art offers 40 color pho- 
tos of antique Amish folk art and quilts, 
along with space for more than 800 
names. ‘It makes a splendid gift,” the 
Midwest Book Review said. 
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In Exercise As You Grow Older, a 
mother, daughter and 87-year-old grand- 
mother outline an exercise program that 
you don’t have to be young or a fanatic to 
follow. “Clearly written and amply illus- 
trated,” Publishers Weekly said. 


by Naomi Lederach, Nona Kauffman and 
Beth Lederach 
Paper, $9.95 


A Long Dry Season portrays con- 
flicting values in Africa. Caught between 
the beauty of the land and the hardships 
of the people—and between his wife and 
his sense of mission—Thomas Martin 
struggles with the measure of his life. 
“Good fiction first and foremost,” 
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by Omar Eby 
Hardcover, $14.95 


I Hear the Reaper's Song captures 
tragedy and crisis in a Pennsylvania Men- 
nonite community in the 1890s. The Wash- 
ington Post called the novel “beautifully 
written” and “a fine performance by a 
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by Sara Stambaugh 
Hardcover, $12.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Three Mennonite Poets offers 
selected works from three of the finest 
Mennonite poets writing today. “Accessi- 
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Hardcover, $13.95 

Paper, $8.95 
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Paper, $4.95 
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‘Sweet Little Jesus Boy”’ 


We had found a Palestinian actor to 
play the part of Joseph and a black Ameri- 
can singer-actress for the role of Mary in 
our live nativity at The People’s Place, 
held just before Christmas. The five shep- 
herds represented more of the world —an 
Hispanic shepherdess and her young 
daughter, a boy from Korea, a grandfa- 
ther and a pre-teen, both from Lancaster 
County. The wise men came from Viet- 
nam, El] Salvador and the United States; 
the angels from Vietnam and South 
Africa. Only three from our cast of 12 
were white North Americans. 

The Christmas story was growing for 
us. In a graphic and visual way we were 
beginning to see how much it belongs to 
everyone. 

One dilemma, of course, presented it- 
self: we needed a baby Jesus. 

I discovered, as we collected nativity 
sets from around the world, how each cul- 
ture creates a Christ Child of its own. We 
had a Zairean Jesus, a Guatemalan Jesus, a 
Philippine Jesus. What kind of baby 


should we select, so as not to short-circuit 
the multi-cultural flavor of this story that 
was unfolding? 

Because the event was to happen out- 
doors on four mid-December evenings, we 
decided to have a doll play the part rather 
than a real child. One doll, out of the 
hundreds that lay stacked from floor to 
ceiling in the toy store, had ‘‘Mediterra- 
nean”’ skin color and facial features that 
could have signalled Middle Eastern par- 
ents. But when a Hispanic mother re- 
marked that our baby Jesus was like her, it 
was a moment of wonder. 

This year, in a tiny town on the edge of 
farm country, each of us gave upa little bit 
more of our “‘corner’’ on the Christmas 
story. We sang “Silent Night’? in Luo, 
German, Vietnamese, English and Span- 
ish. Mary bent over the manger in a 
“Sweet Little Jesus Boy” lullaby. It was a 
modest, international experiment, but it 
rattled my own subconscious yet smug 
possessiveness of both Christmas and the 
Christ. —PPG 


Articulation? 


There is a growing gap among us about 
whom we consider articulate. 

Many among us articulate through 
their lives; many others articulate with in- 
creasingly complex words. All of us do 
some of both. 

The concern here is that North Ameri- 
can Mennonites in general appear to be 
putting more and more stock in words, 
position papers and professional degrees. 
Some whose living speaks clearly are con- 
sidered ‘‘inarticulate’”’ because they can’t 
explain it in professional terms. 

This development causes the most 
alarm when church conferences, suppos- 


edly for all of God’s people, increasingly 
take on the trappings of professional artic- 
ulation. Someone with a deep concern is 
taken seriously by many in the church only 
if she or he can “‘present a paper”’ on the 
matter. In the past, in some parts of the 
church, one needed to wear a plain suit in 
order to speak. It now seems required in 
numerous circumstances that one have a 
professional degree in order to speak at, 
or even to attend, many Mennonite meet- 
ings. 

Is articulation by word superior to ar- 
ticulation by life? Are we losing our under- 
standing and perspective? —MG 
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The answer to the question “Can Men- 
nonites Keep Their Commitment to 
Nonresistance?”’ is probably no. 

I suppose it all depends upon what one 
means by nonresistance. Most of us make a 
difference between pacifism and nonresis- 
tance. The only groups I know of that are 
strictly nonresistant would be some of the 
Old Order Brethren and Mennonite 
groups. 

On pacifism, both Brethren and Men- 
nonites should read Peace and Revolution: 
The Moral Crisis of American Pacifism by 
Guenter Lewy, published by Eerdmans. It 
shows what can happen to ‘‘Peace Move- 
ments.” 

Jason Hollopeter 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


In reading the review of Glimpses of 
Glory in a recent Festival Quarterly, we 
were disturbed by the implication that 
Reba Place has not dealt with nor moved 
beyond some of the problems we faced in 
the late 1970s. The reviewer completely 
ignores the changes and restructuring of 
the last decade—a crucial part of the 
story. The current blend of communal 
and noncommunal members within a local 
church community has encouraged a 
healthy diversity, providing important 
checks and balances. 

Also, though the focus of work and 
ministry has shifted at different times 
(sometimes outside jobs, sometimes inter- 
nal ministry), at no time would “‘slothful- 
ness’’ characterize Reba members, a label 
both unfounded and unfair. (If anything, 
we were busy to a fault, which the book 
makes clear!) 

We regret that the review did not focus 
on the themes which sum up the “mes- 
sage’ of the book: God’s faithfulness to us 
even when we fail; the lives of many peo- 
ple who have been redeemed, even within 
imperfect structures; the power of for- 
giveness in restoring broken relationships. 
Dave and Neta Jackson 
Evanston, Illinois 


We also wish to add our voice to the 
chorus of gratitude that seems to have 
emanated from all over North America 
that the FQ will survive. We tend to dis- 
agree with the anonymous businessman 
and his view of idealism that it can’t really 
cope with the real world. Once idealism is 
out, narcissism and greed are in—then 
the real world self-destructs. There are 
signs aplenty of this. Your commitment to 
the extended body of the church, concern 
for justice, willingness to explore and chal- 
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lenge new areas of ministry, and above all, 
the integrity which so clearly undergirds 
the style and management of FQ isa great 
encouragement to your readership. There 
is still salt around. 

George and Adelaide Epp 

Chilliwack, British Columbia 


I recently read the review of Ellie by 
Mary Christner Bontrager, Herald Press 
1988, reviewed by Omar Eby. 

Should Herald Press only publish 
books that the ‘““Omar Eby’s” will read? 
There are plenty of books in print that sell 
only to peers of authors and are admired 
by those in educated circles. 

This Herald Press-published title ap- 
parently meets the style and readership 
level of a popular audience. It does not 
contain much intellectual stimulation 
needed by some readers, but it does con- 
tain Christian principles that can be 
caught by the less educated. I personally 
want to affirm Herald Press for publishing 
a novel that is positive about the Amish 
(and Mennonites) and hints at values they 
admire. 

Is it not important that we use the op- 
portunity of the curiosity seekers to re- 
mind them ina subtle way that there is also 
faith and a lifestyle that is worth pursuing? 
All that is important is seldom caught with 
one book, one conversation or one ser- 
mon. Why not encourage this Herald 
Press title that sells like hotcakes and in- 
vites the readers back for more serious 
reading? We need to have patience 
enough to bring people from the curiosity 
state about Amish to a need for a life- 
changing experience and finally to a seri- 
ous interest in Anabaptist disciplines. 
Paul A. Yoder, Choice Books 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


I recently read the Festival Quarterly 
article written by Ms. Janzen concerning 
the artistic value of some of the hand- 
crafted items sold by SELFHELP Crafts, a 
Mennonite Central Committee job cre- 
ation program. As the Director and chief 
buyer for the organization, I am eager to 
respond to some of her comments. 

SELFHELP Craft’s ministry is to pro- 
mote human life, not art. Sometimes we 
accomplish both. We estimate that more 
than 30,000 families around the world are 
now involved with the SELFHELP pro- 
gram. As a result, they have a level of 
economic security not otherwise possible. 

One of our most important criteria for 
buying from a group is need. Often when 
we respond to people’s needs, we are able 


to use their traditional skills. We have 
many examples of indigenous crafts in our 
stores. In order to create jobs for our pro- 
ducers, we sometimes place orders that 
use traditional skills in new ways. For ex- 
ample, Mien women in northern Thailand 
wear colorful baggy trousers embellished 
with solid cross-stitch patterns. Despite the 
beauty of the work, we have little market 
for such items in North America. At 
SELFHELP Crafts, we hope that by using 
their traditional skills to make cushion 
covers, soft-covered wallets and other 
items, we can provide an opportunity for 
their children’s education. 

Our producers create crafts as a means 
for survival, not as an artistic endeavor. 
They are refugees, widows, handicapped 
young people, displaced farmers and day 
laborers. Few have the luxury of training. 
Their crafts are created with great perse- 
verance and effort. 

SELFHELP Craft’s primary concern is 
to create fair-paying jobs in developing 
nations. In order to increase job opportu- 
nities and serve the hundreds of outlets in 
North America, we must deal in quanti- 
ties. Producers ask us to help them in- 
crease their sales by redesigning their 
products. This leads us away from one-of- 
a-kind art objects. 

SELFHELP Crafts is not perfect. We 
make mistakes. Our goal remains to serve 
others in the name of Christ. We apologize 
if in doing so, some of our crafts offend 
Ms. Janzen and others. We take as our 
guide, Christ’s admonition to clothe the 
naked, feed the hungry and shelter the 
stranger. With the support of our constitu- 
ency, volunteers and customers we will 
continue to respond to this command, de- 
spite our flaws. 

Paul Leatherman, Director, 
SELFHELP Crafts 
Akron, Pennsylvania 


I agree with Kenton K. Brubaker in the 
Spring 1988 issue of Festival Quarterly, 
when he states that the magnitude of the 
energy used in the flight of a space shuttle 
is beyond his comprehension. 

He presents some data with regard to 
the U.S. fleet of 143 B-52 bombers, then 
sarcastically remarks that they continue to 
make practice runs in order to keep the 
peace above our heads. 

Brubaker does not mention the 
amount of money involved in space explo- 
ration or in military preparedness. Both 
are now costing us many billions of dollars 
annually. This constitutes a great drain on 
the economy of the U.S. For years we have 
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been a creditor nation. Now we are a 
debtor nation. How long can this -con- 
tinue? During the present administration 
the annual federal deficit has increased 
from about $75 billion to about $200 bil- 
lion. Our national debt is now in excess of 
one trillion dollars. 

We are at the stage where we can no 
longer afford the economic drain of space 
flight or of war. Why are we so much 
interested in space flight? Is this a case of 
pride? Surely we have sufficient problems 
on planet earth to keep us busy for many 
years to come. To me it appears that we 
are slow to learn that our great threat is 
economic rather than military. 

I now make the proposal that our coun- 
try set a good example for all countries of 
the world. Instead of spending hundreds 
of billions every year on space flight and 
the military, let us reduce that huge figure 
to a few billion. Rather than prepare for 
war, let us prepare for peace. 

H. Harold Hartzler 
Goshen, Indiana 


Can we still say, let’s sing, teach, and 
even memorize the ‘old hymns of the 
faith” because they teach solid doctrines? 
Granted, the children cannot even cor- 
rectly pronounce all the words, much less 
comprehend the meaning. Nevertheless, 
they will “grow into” the significance and 
interpretation of the doctrine expressed. 
That is certainly preferred to the contrary 
—where in singing songs with simple 
phrases that are easily understood they 
will “grow out” of the intended purpose 
of the song which is— merited repetition. 
Should we hold on to those _ historic 
hymns? 

I read the article ‘‘Let’s Not Just Praise 
the Lord” by Don Hustad (FQ Spring, 
1988) with great interest. I agree that the 
new pieces are short, simple, and usually 
have only one or two ideas repeated many 
times. As suggested in the article, they 
could be used with great impetus to pro- 
vide an introduction and coda to a chorale 
or as preparation for worship. However, 
these simple songs are mostly sung in the 
act of worship; and for the ‘‘now genera- 
tion” if the song doesn’t have instant grati- 
fication, many become disinterested and 
lose its meaning entirely. That is probably 
no different from those who know the 
song so well they have become ‘‘skilled 
liars” about what they sing and miss the 
message also. 

The greater issue, then, is to sing, with 
meaning and understanding, the message 


of the words and allow the Spirit to apply 
them to the heart. 

I believe the method for kids and 
grown-ups today to honestly worship, 
praise and express their faith is the same as 
it was in Martin Luther’s day or Charles 
Wesley’s or Fanny Crosby’s. I'll call it an 
occasion of personal insight into the non- 
negotiable and unavoidable TRUTH OF 
GOD. If and when that transpires that is 
the moment when individuals see the 
truth of a merciful, eternal God, be that in 
a gospel song, a chorus, a stately hymn, or 
maybe even a “‘tiny hymn.” That is the 
ESSENCE OF WORSHIPPING GOD. 

This became ever so evident when the 
following incident was related to me by 
Darlene, a graduate student in the Semi- 
nary where my late husband, Paul Wohl- 
gemuth, taught. In her Church Music 
courses she had been confronted with and 
convinced of the value of our hymnody. 
But the clinching moment came through 
her son. Darlene said her son sings with 
the contemporary music group named 
“Glad.”” When he called her one day he 
said they were cutting a new album and it 
was going to include the song called “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God”’ by Martin 
Luther. Then he added excitedly, “‘Have 


you sung it, Mom? That’s a heart-search- 
ing, reassuring and wonderful hymn. The 
music is great but you should read the 
words; they are powerful.” I believe that 
young man caught the “real beauty”’ of 
clothing the text of a dynamic poem with 
an enhancing tune to make an impact ona 
human life. That hymn is one of the great 
ones. 

Yes, we need the hymn and its doctrine 
always, but more importantly, too often 
we are indifferent, unconcerned, or even 
unaware of the words we are singing. May 
we not get carried away and become over- 
critical of the method or vehicle used; 
rather, let the Spirit open our hearts to the 
truth of the words and sincerely ‘Come 
before His Presence with singing.”’ Psalm 
100: 2. 

Barbara R. Wohlgemuth 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 
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“Beyond the fine starting salary, the job of poet laureate at this corporation 
also carries with it an excellent medical and dental plan.” 
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AN OLD 


STONE LINTEL 
AND A BIG 
ART MUSEUM 
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Jim King 


Several years ago, I made a visit to the 
United States. While in a major city in 
the Midwest, I had a robbery in my hotel 
room and some of my camera equipment 
was stolen. I notified the police, who 
soon came to fill out a report. After ask- 
ing a lot of questions, they informed me 
that they would do what they could, but 
the chances of finding the camera 
equipment were very slim. 

After returning to Thailand, I put the 
experience out of my mind, thinking that 
there was no hope of getting my things 
back. 

Almost a year later, the police 
informed me that they had indeed found 
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by Max Ediger 


some of my lost equipment, and that it 
was being sent to my home in the States. 
I did not have to pay them anything to 
get my camera back, nor did I have to 
pay the shop which had bought it from 
the thief, nor give them anything in 
return. The camera was my property, 
and therefore it was returned to me free 
of charge. 

In the early 1960s, a stone lintel from 
a temple in northeastern Thailand was 
stolen by some U.S. military personnel 
based there. Villagers in the area say a 
helicopter was used to carry the lintel 
away 

The lintel is a carved piece of stone 


which was the beam above the main 
entrance to an eleventh century Hindu 
temple in northeast Thailand. The 
carving on the stone depicts the god 
Vishnu asleep on the ocean of eternity. 

For the Thai people, temples and 
religious carvings are of tremendous 
value, not only because of their religious 
significance, but because they represent 
the long history and culture of this 
country. 

In 1973, a Thai prince discovered the 
stone carving at the Art Institute of 
Chicago where it was on display. It had 
been purchased by some wealthy 
American from the thieves who had 


Jim King 


stolen it from the Thai temple. The 
wealthy American had then donated it to 
the Art Institute. 

It was requested that the stone piece 
be returned to Thailand so that it could 
be placed once again above the main 
entrance to the temple from which it had 
been stolen. The Art Institute refused, 
saying that in order for Thailand to get 
back what already belonged to Thailand, 
Thailand would have to give the Art 
Institute something in return of equal or 
greater value. In other words, stolen 
articles of great cultural value to a people 
are not subject to the same laws that 
stolen cameras are! Furthermore, an Art 
Institute, it appears, does not have to be 
responsible for receiving stolen property 
even though the staff surely must have 
known that it was stolen when they 
accepted it. 

What, for the Thai people, is an even 
greater insult is that the Art Institute 
requested that Thailand give them a 
boundary stone which is also very old and 
in excellent condition. This piece is 
invaluable, far more so than the stone 
lintel which the Thai people want 


returned to its rightful place. Why is it 
that the Thais must pay an exorbitant 
price to get something back which 
already belongs to them? 

A statement written by a group of 
Thai citizens concerned about the issue 
sums it up in the following way: 

Thais are not happy to be 
insulted, and we expect better of 
our American friends. 

Perhaps our friends in Chicago 
should go back to producing 
bath-tub gin, at which they once 
exhibited some finesse, and leave 
art to less polluted communities. 

In the meantime the Thai 
people will continue to preserve its 
faith in the USA as a source of 
justice. 

To confirm the faith of the 
Thai people in American justice, 
the Art Institute of Chicago should 
return its stolen property without 
conditions, and with no attempts at 
further legal theft. 

To date, little progress has been made 
in getting the stone carving back. In 
early June the temple from which it was 


stolen was re-opened after extensive 
repairs. It is a beautiful structure built on 
a hill. The re-opening celebration was a 
grand ceremony presided over by the 
Princess of Thailand and attended by 
many thousands of people. The happiness 
was marred only by the unsightly gap in 
stonework over the main door. The 
lintel lies instead in the Art Institute in 
Chicago where people walk by, giving it a 
quick once-over, not realizing its signifi- 
cance and quickly forgetting what they 
have seen. When will the inheritance of 
the Thai people be returned to them so 
they can touch and feel their past? 

As the Thai people struggle to have 
their stolen art returned to them, the 
U.S. has delivered three masterpieces of 
American art to Thailand. Rather than 
getting them for free as the Art Institute 
of Chicago got the lintel, the Thai people 
will have to pay a high price for the 
American artwork. 

On June 13, 1988, three F-16 fighter 
planes from the United States were 
delivered to the Thai Air Force. America 
reminded Thailand that it is the first 
country in southeast Asia to receive such 
advanced works of art. 

A total of 12 F-16s will be delivered 
to Thailand, costing the country a total of 
$378 million U.S. The upkeep and 
operating costs per plane are so high that 
the Thais will continue to pay for this 
great honor long after the planes have 
touched down on Thai soil. 

Perhaps the U.S. should send the old 
stone lintel back to Thailand, and 
Thailand should return the F-16s to the 
U.S. All around, it would be a much 
cheaper arrangement, and each country 
could keep its own pieces of art on home 
soil. 


Max Ediger is a former Mennonite 
Central Committee worker who currently 
lives and works in Thailand. 


Editor’s Note: In late 1988, a benefactor 
of the Art Institute of Chicago provided funds 
for the return of the stone lintel to Thailand. 
Mennonite Central Committee’s Secretary for 
Asia, Pat Hostetter Martin, reported seeing 
that the lintel was back in its home country, 
but not yet back at the temple from which it 
had been taken. 
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WHY BLACK WOMEN 
BAKE SWEET POTATO PIE 


by Faye P. Clarke 


Creating pies as momma taught 

not too sweet, but light, 

with oranges squeezed to make it right. 
Licking fingers round the bow]; 

flaky crust, color of your baby’s skin. 


Fragrant smelling treasures 

are antidotes for bouts with your ill fate. 

No way home and no friend to call. 

Lonely nights in the rain. 

IIIness without any cure/energy without 
passion. 
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It depends what kind of condition you’re in. 
There is a secret that only pies possess: 


As the pies cool, memories of your 
unknown ancestors — 

Grandma and great-Aunt Sadie boiling 
*tatoes 

on wood-burning stoves, 

stirs up your spirits as you mash the yellow 


fluff. 


When the boy next door came home in a box 
draped in a purple ribbon, 

Momma baked two pies and set them on her 
neighbor’s table. 

Even when Pa left home for good — 
Momma never stopped making pies. 


Later I began to make sweet potato pies, 
not too sweet, but light 
I made them just right. 


When you can’t cry no more, walk no more, 
talk no more, 

They'll wrap you up in a bond of love. 

They’ll build you up in a bond of love. 

They'll build you up so you can stand. 

Revive us, revive us — 

torn apart, loss of money, even my man. 


In tiny storefront churches in white, 
tambourines and the cross. 

Baking pies, a holy exercise. 

Clap hands, roll drums, 

save souls and praise God. 
Hallelujah, hallelujah. 


Faye Clark is a member of Burnside Mennonite Church, Bronx, 
New York. 
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A Married Woman's 
Approach to AIDS 


FQ/Chery! Benner 


A friend recently called me to 
respond to a letter I’d sent him. It was a 
confused letter, full of anger about what 
I called ‘‘the whole AIDS thing”’: 
suppression of information, judgmental 
attitudes, the plague’s silent stalking of 
my city. The friend said that he had 
recently told his mother, an Orthodox 
Jew, that he was gay. In response, she had 
sent him a newspaper clipping about a 
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by Julia Kasdort 


man who had died of AIDS — no letter, 
just the clipping. He wondered if he was 
supposed to read this as a warning: the 
wages of sin are death, or simply as an 
expression of her own disappointment 
and fear. 
Then he asked me, “But how can you, 

a married woman, be concerned about 
this? You are ‘safe.’ I wake up at night 
sweating, and I don’t know if I’m really 


waking up in a cold sweat (which could be 
a symptom of AIDS) or if it’s just fear 
that this cough I’ve got might be 
something worse, might be it.”’ 

I may seem “‘safe.’’ AIDS is not likely 
to kill me; but how terrible if it could not 
touch me, at least. The epidemic looms 
darkly in my thoughts, impossible to 
penetrate. Although I know it is impor- 
tant, one of the most important happen- 


ings of our time, I cannot get my mind 
around it. I can only view it from this 
distance and seek to grasp what a plague 
can tell about ourselves and our culture. 

A year or so ago in New York, it 
seemed almost fashionable, among those 
not personally affected, to be concerned 
about AIDS or even to know people who 
were dying from the disease. It makes 
me think of the times when terrible fires 
or traffic accidents occur in a small town; 
the victims and their neighbors briefly 
become celebrities. During that period, a 
friend observed that the chic Long 
Island parties that seem always to include 
one intellectual, one dilettante, one 
artist, one businessman, etc., had added a 
person with AIDS to the invitation list. 
He would show up looking gaunt, and 
the guests would gawk in hushed tones, 
“He has AIDS.” Then they would rush 
to greet him with a hug to show how 
enlightened and unafraid they were. 

In 1987, the New York Times ran 
articles almost every week, sometimes 
full-page features detailing the suffering 
in the City’s drug communities, or the 
more articulate pain of gifted, middle- 
class gay men. Famous artists and public 
figures were being struck with regularity, 
and the topic seemed never far from 
conversation. 

Perhaps the public and press have 
grown accustomed to AIDS. No longer 
news, it comes up less frequently in 
casual conversation. Like New York 
City’s health officials who keep losing 
count of how many cases they want to ac- 
knowledge, people have grown weary of 
the disease. Those far from the suffering 
have found new diversions; those close at 
hand are grieving or numb. But as I 
watch a co-worker daily cope with the 
loss of a son who was my age, and as I 
think of my friends who are at greater 
risk, I grow more interested and more 
distressed. 

I am beginning to see mortality for 
the first time in my generation. At 25 


In blaming the 
victim, responsibility 
for the epidemic 1s 
shifted away from 
the community. 


years old, I know people who might die 
soon. Death, that fluke, is no longer 
reserved only for others. AIDS has 
taught me that dying, after all, is what 
people do. All people, even me. I can no 
longer avoid the end that Western 
medicine and my own youth have hidden 
so well. 

I used to think that death selected its 
victims only among the old and weak, 
and many people still see AIDS as 
similarly selective. We are told that the 
disease chooses only those who are gay or 
intravenous drug users or living in 
Africa. While this may be supported by 
the statistics, an understanding like this 
allows the rest of us—the seemingly 
‘‘safe’’ married women—to dismiss the 
epidemic as something removed from 
our own lives. 

In this sense, AIDS is the perfect 
plague for the Reagan era. It confirms 
the overriding belief that ‘‘everything’s 
all right for nice white folks like us.’”’ The 
suffering of AIDS is as remote to many 
in this country as the atrocities being 
committed in Central America or the 
homeless people who linger on our city 
streets. It can’t touch married couples, 
safely cocooned in the 1980s middle- 
class. It is the angel of death that passes 
over those who say “‘no’’ to drugs. 

Even people who are not necessarily 
religious view AIDS as a punishment for 
deviations from a ‘‘Christian-American”’ 
norm. Judgment is implicit in such 
statements as: ‘‘It’s the ones who get it 
from blood transfusions that I really feel 
sorry for,” and ‘The poor babies are 
born with it before they even have a 
chance.’’ What lies beneath these 
comments is the unspoken assumption 
that there are people who deserve to 
contract AIDS —or at least those who 
deserve it more than babies and recipi- 
ents of blood transfusions. 

This attitude, that its victims somehow 
deserve to suffer, dramatically distin- 
guishes AIDS from other deadly diseases. 


In blaming the victim, responsibility for 
the epidemic is shifted away from the 
community and society as a whole. 
Because the disease is somehow their fault 
in the first place, we do not have to face 
death or to become involved with 
suffering individuals. To know that other 
people are stricken makes us feel 
somewhat smug; we are “‘safe.’’ Conse- 
quently, the victims of the disease and 
their families are often alienated at a 
time when they need the most support. 

This makes me think of the disciples 
who asked Jesus of Nazareth, ‘‘Rabbi, 
who sinned, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?”’ 

Jesus answered, “‘Neither this man 
nor his parents, but this happened so that 
the work of God might be displayed in 
his life. As long as it is day, we must do 
the work of the one who sent me. Night 
is coming when no one can work.” Then 
Jesus bent down, made mud from his 
own saliva, and used it to heal the man’s 
eyes. 

This may be part of the understanding 
I seek. Rather than blame the afflicted, 
we must do the work of God in their 
lives. We must reach out to comfort and 
heal with whatever humble gifts are 
available to us: the mud of our lives, the 
spit. And we must not delay, for “night is 
coming. 

Thus, I can answer my friend. Yes, I 
may be ‘“‘safe”’ for a time from this 
scourge, but I am not saved from death 
or the knowledge of death. In seeking to 
understand this epidemic and seeking to 
comfort its victims in whatever way I 
can — in writing this piece, for example — 
I cannot remain isolated. In honesty, I 
cannot say that I grieve equally for the 
young, talented artist and the drug 
addict who are both stricken with AIDS. 
But I want to grieve equally, as I believe 
our heavenly Father does. 


Julia Kasdorf, Brooklyn, New York, 1s a 
writer and student. 
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J.S. BACH 


by Kenneth J. Nafziger 


He was neither their first choice nor their second. The 
town council of Leipzig, Germany, was searching for a 
Director of Music. Finally in the spring of 1723, after two 

earlier candidates declined, they offered the position to 
Johann Sebastian Bach, who had been attracted to the 
city because of its rich musical tradition. 

It was a critical civil position —and the town 
fathers were not at all convinced that J.S. Bach 
could provide for full-bodied, vital worship to the 
satisfaction of the community. 

Bach’s “‘everyday”’ work was to compose church 
cantatas. One cantata (known as a “‘concerto”’ 
in the mid-18th century) was to be written for 
nearly each Sunday of the year. The task 
included copying out each orchestral part and 
rehearsing the choir, orchestra and soloists. 
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In the Lutheran liturgy at that time in Leipzig, the cantata 
was usually about 20 minutes long, and was presented following 
the reading of the Gospel and preceding the sermon. 

The Gospel reading for each Sunday was Bach’s starting 
point, the inspiration for the musical experience he was to 
create. He integrated additional words — biblical, poetic and 
free texts—all to add insight and bring understanding of the 
Gospel to the people. 

He chose sounds that clarified the Gospel passage. Some- 
times he selected a key that had some symbolic relationship to 
the text; on other occasions he picked instruments that had 
symbolic functions. At times he wrote for certain solo voices; in 
still others he formally structured the music in a significant 
way. And on occasion, with particular intrigue, Bach used 
intricate number games, which are never audible to a listener 
but are available to anyone wanting to solve these puzzles, to 
declare his own faith within the music he was writing. 


Bach brought his 
best craft (which was 
the best of his time) 
to the service of the 
Gospel. His music 
enriches both the 
arts and worship. 


At the end of nearly every Bach cantata one finds a stanza of 
a chorale, which he chose to summarize the intention of the 
entire cantata text and the Gospel for that day. Those hymns 
were known by the congregation, offering the worshippers 
something familiar as the climax of something new. Many of 
the hymns in Bach’s time had 20 or 30 stanzas, so that knowing 
which one to choose was in itself no small accomplishment. 

The use of a simple chorale at the end of the cantata is, by 
other standards of Western art, somewhat anticlimactic. But it is 
both powerful and moving to return from an excursion in 
complexity to the simplicity of a four-part chorale. By taking 
the implications of a Gospel text, then couching them clearly in 
familiar, singable words within the liturgy, Bach provided 
attentive members of the congregation with an opportunity to 
respond. Having understood the meaning of the Gospel, what 
would they now be moved to do? 

It was not only in his church cantatas that Bach functioned 
as a ‘fifth evangelist,’ as he has sometimes been called. Pablo 
Casals, the famed cellist, is one of many musicians who have 
found great spiritual discipline in spending extended time each 
day playing through the Inventions of Bach — short, contra- 


puntal keyboard works. His orchestral works share a similar 
quality — those who have played a Brandenburg Concerto or a 
suite or another of his instrumental concertos or sonatas have 
undergone an arduous spiritual discipline. These benefits of 
playing Bach cannot be argued about; they can only be 
experienced. My own experience with Bach has taught me that 
his music works in mysterious ways, also performing God’s 
wonders. 

I have found Bach significant for both the arts and worship 
because he was an artist who brought his best craft (which was 
also the best of his time) to the service of the Gospel. He was an 
artist whose demands on an audience are still great, because he 
had high expectations, believing that people could understand 
the purpose of sound. 

He understood that the Gospel is the center of worship, and 
that all which is appropriate to worship must be an explication 
of the Gospel. He knew that the explication of the Gospel can 
occur in many ways beyond the limitations of the words 
themselves; that sound is a powerful thing which ought also to 
find itself in submission to the Creator. He believed firmly that 
church artists should be judged by a standard which permits no 
compromises in craft, in faith or in beauty, and that it is nearly 
impossible to determine where one begins and another ends. 
Jan Chiapusso in Bach’s World writes, 

It is clear that we are not living in an age of faith; Bach’s 

world does not blend easily with our own. To know Bach’s 

music as he intended it to be heard means to know what 
shaped his intellectual life, what theology formed the basis 
for his deep faith. Whether our world is moving toward 
renewed awareness of the metaphysical essence of Bach’s 
religion is an unanswered question. May Bach’s music help 
us find the way if this is our destiny. (Westport, CT: 

Greenwood Press, 1980, 291. Copyright 1968 by Indiana 

University Press). 

I would not object strenuously if I were to attend worship 
services in which the music of Johann Sebastian Bach played a 
significant role. I continue to be amazed at the power with 
which this music speaks, even to modern audiences of many 
different denominational stripes, when it is allowed its voice in 
supporting the liturgy. Nevertheless, it is not a good idea for us 
to rely only on Bach’s ideas to bear our 20th century spiritual 
identity. We would become even lazier. 

The importance of Bach for us today, beyond the music 
itself, is to see him and his work as models for the Christian who 
wishes to practice both art and faith in the context of a wor- 
shipping congregation. We too must bring our faith and our 
work into a partnership, so that the best expressions of the soul 
in our century might enrich and enliven the great stream of 
Christian tradition. To do less is unacceptable, either as work 
or as worship. 


Kenneth J. Nafziger is professor of music at Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, where he also conducts the Chamber 
Singers. 
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M. Nelson 


Sometimes at professional meetings 
and reunions, I am still struck with the 
strangeness of my teaching English in 
college. When I go back to my father’s 
farm it still feels like home; yet for 
almost twenty years now, I’ve made my 
real home in college and university 
towns, as a student and then as a profes- 
sor. I feel natural, at least most of the 
time, in that life, challenged by my work, 
constantly surprised and rewarded by the 
people and the ideas I encounter day by 
day. 

Obviously teaching college and 
farming are different. I spend my time 
sitting behind a desk instead of a tractor, 
I talk and grade instead of walking beans 
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Farming 
and Profess-ing 


by Jeff Gundy 


and fixing machinery, I get my hands 
dirty only when I’m too cheap to pay 
someone to work on the car or when I’m 
playing around in the garden. I get a 
check every month that’s not connected 
to the weather in any direct way. 

But in this essay I want to explore 
something I’ve felt for a long time 
without really managing to articulate: the 
ways in which farming and teaching are 
similar. Beneath the surfaces, beneath 
the stereotypes, I think the two have 
more in common than we usually realize. 

First, there is autonomy. Don’t get me 
wrong; I don’t mean ‘“‘freedom.”’ As 
farmers operate under the constraints of 
crops, soils, weather, equipment, pests 


and the government, teachers must deal 
with curricula, students, administrators, 
committees, lectures, grading and so 
forth. I have places I must be at certain 
times, as my father must be in a certain 
field first in the spring and another later. 
But my work does allow a good deal of 
room within those limits. 

I can decide if I will grade papers or 
tests first, if I will stay late or come in 
early, if I will put it all away for an hour 
and work on a poem or an essay like this 
one. I can go home to have supper ready 
when my wife comes home, finish up my 
papers after supper, and not only does 
no one object, no one really knows. 

For all its public nature, teaching in 


Beneath the stereotypes, farming 
and teaching college have much in 
common. Like my father, I can 
take time to drink coffee with 
friends. And I don’t have to dress 
up for work. 


WERE 


WEEDER 


college allows a considerable solitude and 
privacy that I also cherish. I leave my 
office door open, but many days I can be 
there for three hours and have no 
visitors at all except my colleagues pass- 
ing by to their offices. The farm-boy in 
me treasures those stretches, which bring 
back the hours I spent on the tractor, 
except that they are quieter and that I 
have something to do besides trying to 
work a straight line, something I never 
got too good at. Students come in, of 
course, and I see them almost every day 
in classes and on campus. But I have 
never been one of those chummy 
professors who have students around 
them constantly, just as I was never the 
kind of student who was always with 
others. The work of reading, thinking, 
writing, I have always found, must 
largely be done alone. 

My father would stop, anytime, to talk 
to one of the neighbors who dropped by 
to order seed corn or met him where two 
fields joined. When time allows he still 
heads uptown right after breakfast to 
drink coffee with his friends and talk 
about the crops, the weather, high school 
football, local politics and whatever else 
is going on. I also take pains to save time 


Office hours 
provide a solitude 
I cherish. ‘They 
remind me of 
times on the 
tractor. 


in my schedule for drinking coffee with a 
group that gathers in the machine room 
of the science building at Bluffton. 
Instead of crops we talk about students, 
but otherwise I suspect our discussions 
aren't all that different. 

And I don’t have to dress up. Whether 
J put it down toa sentimental residue of 
the ’60s or to sheer animal comfort or to 
a naive failure to recognize that clothes 
make the man, the fact is that I hate to 
wear ties and sport jackets and suits. 
Even pants without patch pockets make 
me feel out of sorts and testy, like a kid in 
a Halloween costume he hates. 

One of the real perks of professing, 
from my point of view, is the freedom to 
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wear my jeans and running shoes, my 
open-neck shirts and my sweaters in 
winter, without having to justify them to 
anyone except, occasionally, my wife. 
When the students accuse me of dressing 
like them, I tell them that I’m just 
dressing the way I always have, which is 
not quite true. In high school my mother 
bought me an assortment of nice suits 
and jackets, which I wore to church and 
to homecoming and all those sorts of 
things. Only when I left home and quit 
going to homecoming and those sorts of 
things did I realize I didn’t have to wear 
those clothes. 

The habit stuck, and I picked up the 
writing habit at the same time. Fortu- 
nately, they tend to reinforce each other 
in the eyes of other people; as the 
quasi-official campus poet I’m more or 
less expected to be a little odd, and 
dressing down is the sort of harmless 
oddity, as opposed to smelling funny or 
making improper advances to students, 
that goes over well. 

There’s more: both professions 
operate on a yearly cycle with a natural 
break built into it, although the academic 
seasons are at odds with the natural ones, 
as though they took place in Argentina. 
That break provides a breathing space, a 
shift of mood and of tasks, that’s most 
welcome, even though I end up drawn 
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toward my office more days than not, 
even during summers when I’m not 
teaching. 

Even the writing I do has something 
of the rhythm of the farm in it. The first 
impulse is like working up the ground, 
the first draft like the planting. Then 
there’s the waiting while it grows toward 
some sort of maturity, the revising that is 
like fertilizing and cultivating and 
weeding, and most of all the suspense 
about whether the crop will be worth 
anything or not, which has something to 
do with the product and almost as much 
to do with what this year’s market 
happens to be like. 

Perhaps the subtlest but most impor- 
tant connections have to do with the 
business of rewards. In teaching, as in 
farming, as I suppose in most pursuits 
worth doing, you never have more than 
a slight, tenuous control over what 
happens. There are too many outside 
factors: the one hostile student who can 
sour a whole class, the recession that 
drives enrollment down, the month when 
it simply doesn’t rain, or bumper crops in 
Argentina and Australia. 

The rewards that do come, small and 
large, tend to come without warning. 
They tend to seem less the results of 
some particular action than random 
events that happen to you simply because 


you persevered in one place long 
enough. The class in which students 
suddenly begin talking to each other in- 
stead of me, and carry on while I look 
back and forth like a spectator at a tennis 
match; the letter from an editor saying 
yes, this is one we’d like to have; the corn 
pouring out of the wagon like gold, like 
the life force itself, late in a cool October 
day with the sun going down and the 
harvest almost done. 

The psychologists say, I remember 
reading somewhere, that irregular, 
unpredictable rewards make for the most 
persistence. Pigeons will keep pecking 
the little plate longer if the corn comes 
out only at odd intervals than if it comes 
out every tenth or twelfth time. I keep 
filling up little notebooks, keep sending 
out my poems, keep walking into classes 
with a stack of books and a script that 
most of the time I follow. Yet I live for 
the times when I slide into that half-con- 
scious state in which the words just come 
to me as I go. I'll suddenly snap out of it 
to see that it’s two minutes past time to 
leave and the students are nudging their 
books together and only a few are still 
sitting there with their eyebrows lowered, 
trying to make sense of what I myself 
couldn’t say again in just the same way if 
I tried for a lifetime. 

There are many honorable professions 
and many rewarding ones. I feel honored 
to be able to practice this one, to be 
allowed to till the soil of learning, to wait 
out the droughts and rejoice in the rains, 
to see what sprouts and grows and 
matures there. 

Jeff Gundy is a poet, writer and English 
professor at Bluffton (Ohio) College. 


How Do They Live 
out Electricity? 


by Steve Scott 


Joan Liffring Zug 


Most North Americans today think it impossible to do 
without electricity. Lighting, cooking, heating, grooming and 
entertainment —all require volts and watts. 

Yet while electrical power was available to many city 
dwellers in the early 1900s, the majority of rural North Ameri- 
cans had no access to current until the 1930s or ’40s. Many 
people who were alive during the first third of this century can 
identify with those Old Order Amish who do not have electric- 
ity in their homes or shops or on their farms. Of course, to 
millions of people in nations that are not highly industrialized, 
even the ways of the Amish may seem modern and luxurious. 


A Connection with the World 

What makes the Old Order Amish especially unique is that 
they choose not to use electricity when it is readily available. 
Most Amish see a link with electric wires as a connection with 
the world—the world in which the Bible tells them to be 
“strangers and pilgrims.”’ j 

Early in this century, the large majority of Amish leaders 
agreed that connecting to power lines would not be in the best 
interest of their communities— not because they thought 
electricity was evil in itself, but because easy access to it could 
lead to many temptations and the deterioration of church and 
family life. 

Forbidding electricity has prevented the need to make 
decisions on individual electrical devices, especially those used 
for entertainment. Radio and television promote many values 
that are directly opposed to those of the Amish. These influ- 
ences cannot easily come into the home if the usual door of 
entrance is not present. 

While rejecting TV and through-the-wires power, however, 
most Amish communities have accepted some use of battery- 
powered devices. All but the most conservative groups permit 
battery-operated clocks, watches and flashlights. Calculators, 
electric shavers and buggy lights that are powered by batteries 
are in wide use among the Amish, as are battery-operated 
electric fences which keep livestock from straying. In some 
areas, Amish dairy farmers have complied with milk company 
demands that they use battery-powered agitators in bulk milk 
tanks. 

In addition to batteries, electric generators may be used in 
certain cases. Carpenters in some communities use portable 
generators to run their power tools, and many shops are 
equipped with welders operated by generators. Generators are 
often used to charge 12-volt batteries. Occasionally, these 
batteries are connected to electric inverters to produce 
110-volt current. Some Amish church districts allow businesses 
to run cash registers and typewriters in this way. 

Because the number of devices that can be operated by a 
battery or generator is limited, most Amish believe that careful 
use of such items poses minimal risk to community values. 
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Moreover, these devices do not require a link to the outside 
world. Nevertheless, some Amish have tried to avoid even 
battery-powered items. 

At the other end of the spectrum, a small minority of Amish 
have hooked into electrical power lines. These progressive 
Amish may still be considered Old Order because they use 
horse-drawn vehicles and have preserved traditional forms of 
worship and dress. Even these groups, however, restrict 
electrical use. The Amish community at Guthrie, Kentucky, for 
example, allows electricity but does not permit air conditioners. 
None of these groups allows members to have radios or TV. 


Do the Amish Change? 

If one expects the Amish to bea living museum —a kind of 
religious Williamsburg, Virginia—then many Amish practices 
will seem inconsistent. Those who accuse the Amish of hypoc- 
risy, however, fail to understand the goals of the community. 

Contrary to many popular accounts, the Amish do not 
oppose change. Members realize that they live differently than 
their 17th century ancestors who founded the group, or even 
than their parents or grandparents. The Amish do not regard 
being an anachronism as a virtue in itself. 

At the same time, the Amish tend to be suspicious about 
inventions, trends and fads from the outside world. They do 
not believe that hard work is to be avoided, but regard physical 
labor as healthy for body and soul. Just because an innovation 
makes life easier does not mean, from the Amish point of view, 
that the new way is desirable. Instead, the crucial issue is 
whether a particular invention or method will help to build 
community. 

By restricting their use of technology, the Amish have been 
able to maintain a closeness of family and group life that the 
larger society has lost. The Amish believe that people need one 
another more than they need machines, and that many modern 
conveniences separate people rather than draw them together. 
A machine that allows one person to do a job that used to 
require several people may save time, but it prevents a sense of 
community from developing. The Amish also see folly in a 
lifestyle that avoids physical labor, then creates exercise in the 
form of jogging or aerobics. 


How Do the Amish Earn a Living? 

In the words of the New Testament, the Amish try not to be 
“of the world” but cannot avoid being in it. Despite reports to 
the contrary, the Amish are not self-sufficient. They must take 
part in the larger economic system. 

The need to compete with their mechanized neighbors has 
forced the Amish to weigh the values of human labor and 
fellowship against economic productivity. Leaders in different 
communities have chosen to accept differing levels of technol- 
ogy. In some areas, relatively modern items have been accepted 
in order to keep people on the farm. In other areas, restrictions 
on agricultural equipment have led members to seek non-farm 
employment, such as factory jobs. Still other communities 
prohibit modern equipment and at the same time discourage 
members from working away from home. Members in these 
areas must be satisfied with low-tech farming and home 
occupations, even if this means a low income. 

Each community must decide how much technology can be 
accepted without disrupting the group’s faith and life. This is 
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Beth Oberholtzer 


true of home items as well as farming and business equipment. 
The most conservative Amish use only the kind of kerosene 
lamps that appeared around 1850, while the majority of Amish 
use pressurized gas lamps developed around 1900. 

While Amish groups disagree on where to draw the line in 
regard to innovation, all agree that lines must be drawn. 
Current popularity is not viewed as an indicator of real need. 
In fact, worldly approval is seen as a likely sign that an item is 
not appropriate for a Christian to use. ‘“That which is highly 
esteemed among men is an abomination unto God,” the Amish 
say, quoting Jesus in the Gospel of Luke. After careful consid- 
eration, some innovations have gained acceptance among the 
Amish, such as windmills, gasoline engines and batteries. 
Others have not, including cars, telephones and electricity. 


Amish Ingenuity 
Though the Amish have chosen not to become involved 
with many areas of modern technology, they are not averse to 
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innovation within certain technological boundaries. R. P. 
Schrock, an Amish man from Walnut Creek, Ohio, developed a 
roller bearing axle for buggies in 1950. Levi Esh of Gordon- 
ville, Pennsylvania, made several improvements for gasoline 
pressure lamps after he began manufacturing them in 1971. 
Elmo Stoll of Aylmer, Ontario, designed a greatly improved 
wood burning cookstove in 1979. 

Other Amish people have tried to manufacture items that 
are no longer mass produced for the general population. One 
Amish shop began making kerosene cookstoves when these 
appliances could no longer be obtained from other sources. 
Many Amish shops manufacture horse-drawn farm machinery. 

It is also common for Amish people to modify products 
made for the mainstream market. Washing machines are 
equipped with gasoline engines, electric sewing machines are 
converted to treadle power, electric refrigerators are converted 
into ice boxes, and farm machinery meant for tractors is 
modified for use with horses. 


A number of non-electric appliances and tools used by the 
Amish are still mass produced. Wood and coal burning stoves 
remain in demand among the general population. Propane 
refrigerators manufactured for installation in recreational vehi- 
cles are widely used by the Amish. 

Those Amish who allow the use of propane and natural gas 
may use standard gas stoves and water heaters. In addition, 
many readily-available types of pneumatic shop tools (operated 
by compressed air) are consistent with Amish requirements. 

Some items manufactured primarily for non-industrialized 
countries also find use among the Amish. Lehman Hardware of 
Kidron, Ohio, which specializes in non-electric appliances, sells 
such products as kerosene-operated refrigerators both to the 
Amish and to foreign missionaries. 


Commitment to Ideals 

It would be unrealistic to portray the Amish as a group 
living in unmechanized bliss. Certainly, the Amish way of life 
would have died long ago if the church’s rules did not have 
strong support from members. As in every religious group, 
however, there are some people who are not convinced of the 
ideals of the church. Some Amish men and women are not 
satisfied with the church’s limits on technology and push for 
change. Others only grudgingly abide by the regulations, and a 
minority use forbidden items on the sly. 

If an Amish group finds it impossible to continue using some 
form of technology, due to the unavailability of equipment or 
service, a more modern method is usually adopted. This is true 
even when it would be possible to go back to an older way. 

In one Amish community, for example, ice was delivered by 
truck to individual homes and used for refrigeration. When the 
ice company went out of business the Amish had two options: 
to use such natural means of refrigeration as flowing water or 
ice harvested from ponds, or to allow kerosene or propane- 
operated refrigerators. The majority favored using kerosene or 
propane appliances, even though Amish groups in many other 
communities continue to use the older methods. 

There are exceptions to the rule of modernization, however. 
In one Amish community, battery-operated calculators had 
been accepted for a number of years. Some people became con- 
cerned that this was a step toward computerization —a 
movement seen as a threat to basic Amish ideals. The church 
decided to reverse the trend and forbade the use of all devices 
with a digital display. 

One will find among the Amish two basic approaches to 
technology. An ultra-conservative minority tries to maintain a 
pre-electrification way of life, for the most part typical of rural 
Americans in the early 1900s. The moderate majority, by 
contrast, has made concessions to modern technology by 
adapting many electrical items for use with non-electric sources 
of energy. 

Will the minority be able to continue practicing the old 
ways? Will the moderate Amish someday adopt all modern 
technology? Time will tell. 


Steve Scott is the author of several books about Old Order Amish 
and Mennonite practices, including How Do They Live Without 
Electricity? (Good Books, 1989), from which this chapter is excerpted. 
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DID YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


© The London Mennonite Centre in En- 
gland has developed a series of weekend 
seminars called ‘‘Cross-Currents.’’ In ad- 
dition to shared lectures by Alan and 
Eleanor Kreider, courses have included 
drama, music and visual impressions. Un- 
structured walks, vegetarian meals and 
worship also are part of the learning expe- 
rience. Cross-Currents courses have been 
presented at various places in England, as 
well as in Northern Ireland, the Republic 
of Ireland, Scotland and Belgium. Semi- 
nar topics have included ‘‘Faith and False 
Faith in a Time of Crisis,’ ‘‘Social Holi- 
ness,” ‘Worship in the World,” “‘Justicel’’ 
and “The Early Church Comes Alive.”’ 


FQ/David Graybill 


te BF. 
Alan Kreider 


© The Brubacher House in Waterloo, On- 
tario, has added a grandfather clock from 
the early 1700s to its collection of antique 
furnishings. The clock had been in the 
family of the late Violet Wismer. It was 
brought from Switzerland to Limerick 
County, Pennsylvania, by Nicolaus Cress- 
man, and then to Waterloo County in the 
1800s by Jacob Cressman, great-grandson 
of Nicolaus. 
e A theater piece based on the life of Rus- 
sian emigrant artist John Klassen will be 
staged this spring at Bluffton College, 
where Klassen taught from 1924 to 1970. 
The Dance of the Kobzar: Scenes from the Life 
of John Klassen, Artist as Peacemaker is spon- 
sored by the college’s Lion and the Lamb 
Peace Arts Center and the Ohio Arts 
Council/Ohio Humanities Council. Emer- 
itus professor of music James Bixel wrote 
the piece with assistance from Ruth Nay- 
lor. According to Bixel, Dance falls ‘‘some- 
where between a musical and an opera. 
There will be serious moments and comic 
moments. Some scenes are dramatized, 
some are entirely musical and some are a 
combination of the two.” 
¢ Esther Wiebe has completed an operetta 
commissioned for the 100th anniversary 
of the Mennonite Collegiate Institute, 
Gretna, Manitoba. Titled Crossroad, it in- 
cludes a libretto written by her son Tim 
Wiebe. The piece will premeire this fall. 
e “City,”’ a work by Paul Zehr of Wichita, 
is among 26 pieces selected for a Kansas 
Artists’ Postcard Series selected by the As- 
sociation of Community Art Agencies of 
Kansas. In addition to being reproduced 
on a postcard, the work will be included in 
an exhibit to tour the state in 1989. 
Continued on page 23 
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— FAMILY CREATIONS -= 


Fishing Winners 
by Jewel Showalter 


We were back in the United States for 
two months of business and family togeth- 
erness after a year that had involved the 
separation of our oldest son from the rest 
of the family. He had been going to school 
in the States while we four pursued life 
and work in the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus. 

Now, during this period together, we 
somehow wanted to squeeze in as much 
family time as possible, to get caught up 
for the months of absence. Instead of spo- 
radic letters and phone calls, we wanted to 
have morning worship and breakfast to- 
gether and to share relaxed evenings. 

But there were daily demands on our 
time, and his. He now had a full-time job 
in construction, and friends and youth ac- 
tivities of his own. The summer flew 
along, sometimes with long conversations 
but also with days when we didn’t even see 
each other because of our schedules. 

Just a week before we again separated 
—this time leaving a daughter behind as 
well as a son—we finally were able to 
spend three days on an officially pro- 
claimed “‘family vacation.”’ 

What to do in those precious three days 
was a subject of much discussion. We al- 
ready had locked ourselves into a certain 
geographical area by planning to attend a 
wedding on the third day. In addition to 
strictures of time and space, there were 
budgetary considerations. 

Someone, I don’t remember who, sug- 
gested a fishing trip to Lake Erie, and 
immediately everyone agreed that it was 
just the thing —if we could obtain a boat 
and fishing equipment for a reasonable 
price. Quite unexpectedly an old friend 
with a boat learned of our interest and 
offered to take us. 

Four o’clock one morning found us on 
the road. By 8:00 we were on the water in 
search of Lake Erie perch. It wasn’t long 
until someone landed the first fish. 

Years earlier we'd tried a family fishing 
trip, but I had less than pleasant memo- 
ries. Between baiting hooks, unsnarling 
lines, giving lessons in casting and unsnag- 
ging hooks from clothes or pier, there was 
little time left for serious fishing. The chil- 
dren, however, often talked of that memo- 
rable vacation. 


Now all of us were old enough to bait 
our own hooks with wriggling silver min- 
nows and to empty the hooks of perch. 
Fach of us caught fish with a pleasant regu- 
larity that kept the lines in the water until 
all the bait was used up. 

Our hosts were good teachers who 
knew well the ways of fish. They kept us 


entertained with their many fishing stories 
as the gentle motion of the waves rocked 
the boat under cool, sunny skies. 

Long before we tired of the sport, it 
was time to weigh anchor and head for 
port. A fish-cleaning factory took care of 
fileting our catch while we picnicked in a 
nearby park and fantasized about buying a 
family boat. 

We all agreed our time had been well 
spent. No one had gotten seasick or fallen 
overboard, everyone caught lots of fish 
(we had 44 pounds of filets to take home), 
the weather was perfect and the boat func- 
tioned smoothly. It was obvious that all of 
us thoroughly enjoyed ourselves— from 
Mom, who didn’t feel like baiting her own 
hook but did so successfully, to Youngest 
Son, who caught as many fish as the pros. 

Sometimes we do things we don’t like 
ourselves because we know others enjoy 
them — like when my children insist I ride 
the roller coaster with them or I insist they 
play Boggle with me. My dizzy head and 
sunken stomach after a roller coaster or- 
deal, or their inferior scores in Boggle, can 
take away the fun and create hard feelings: 
“You got your way this time, but next time 
we'll do what I want to do.” 

The day on Lake Erie was a special gift 
because everyone enjoyed it. No one was 
pushed into the background. (“Be quiet 
now so the adults can talk.’’) There were 
no losers, as in most sports and table 
games. Perhaps there were sorts of 
winners—I who have the least opportu- 
nity to fish caught two at once on one 
occasion and also the biggest fish of the 
day. But we all pulled in so many that most 
of us soon forgot to count, and we never 
did know who had the distinction of catch- 
ing the most. 

It seems more accurate to say that we 
were all winners—rejoicing over every 
catch and encouraging the ones who 
hadn’t had strikes recently. I’m quite sure 
we had a lot more fun than that lonely 
fisherman who landed the trophy of the 
season. His fish may be bigger, but we 
brought home the larger store of memo- 
ries. 


Jewel Showalter and her 
family are currently 
living in Cyprus. 


— SECOND SIGHT ——————— - Be YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


The Comfort Zone 


by José Ortiz 


This coming spring I will reach the half 
century mark, my 50th birthday. In my 
forties I braced myself against so-called 
midlife crisis. Now that I seem to have 
survived, the comfort zone begins. 

This is the time, I am told, when the 
children leave home, family budget 
stresses ease and parents have more time 
for each other. There is time to fantasize 
about the golden years and retirement. I 
am told that after 60 I can join the Gray 
Panthers led by Claude Pepper, the Sena- 
tor from Florida, and like George Burns 
make a career of being old. 

When my son Ronaldo gets his high 
school diploma in the first week of June, I 
will bid farewell to teachers’ conferences, 
back-to-school sales and commuting to 


The phones will be 
quiet. Snack food 
will be out and 
lean meat in. I may 
have to get used 
to denture cream. 


concerts, games and doctor’s appoint- 
ments. There will be less foot traffic in our 
family room. The phones will be at rest; 
snack food will be out and lean meat in, 
along with vegetables. 

My wife, Iraida, deserves major credit 
for raising three teenagers without serious 
dents, despite our living in six different 
states and 16 different homes. During that 
time, I attended five different schools for 
my own education. Yes, I welcome the 
comfort zone. We deserve it! 

During the stage of life I am entering, 
stable budgets are supposed to make the 
unexpected the expected. Exotic options 
such as cruises, investments, extended va- 
cations and saying goodbye to generic 
foods sound tempting. Will I chase the 
rainbow? 

Senior citizens are the fastest growing 
section of the U.S. population, and one of 
the best-kept secrets is that people over 65 
are twice as wealthy as the population at 
large. At the time of Christ, life expect- 
ancy was 28 years and people died within a 
12-mile radius of their birthplace. Not 
anymore. 

Even today, of course, not every image 
of old age is comforting. Several months 


ago, I got a phone call at home. The dia- 
logue went like this: 


Salesperson: Mr. Ortiz, you are a happy 
winner! 

Ortiz: A winner of what? 

Salesperson: You won a discount on a cem- 
etery lot! 

Ortiz: Sorry. I just had dinner. I’m watch- 
ing the evening news and I want to relax 
now. 

(Postscript: They will call back—or .. . I 
will call them. No way out!) 


Yes, I must allow space in my plans for 
mundane things such as the possibility of 
facing cancer or arthritis. | may even have 
to develop a taste for denture cream. 
Yuck. 

As the saying goes, Es peligroso estar 
vivo. (It is dangerous to live.) The comfort 
zone will include rumors of angels and 
whispers of demons. 

So the coming years will require me to 
draw on my faith reserves. As I face what- 
ever lies ahead, I want to be guided by 
three principles. 

First, I want to develop a deeper trust 
in Jesus. Whether at 15 or 50, the growing 
years or the graying years, He is the Lord 
of Life—and Death. 

Second, I want to make use of chances 
for fellowship in the church. I enjoy 
spending time with seniors in my congre- 
gation. I value their romance with the 
past, the stories they tell as they get ready 
for their final exams. I look forward to 
hearing more stories and to telling a few of 
my own. The Christian community will be 
there as I age, and that is reassuring. 

Finally, as I enjoy sunsets and the fall- 
ing leaves of October, I want to look for 
the beauty in my own coming of age. Jubi- 
lacién, the Spanish word for retirement, 
means “‘jubilee’’—a time of celebration 
and giving. The comfort zone will not lead 
me to a rocking chair but to a period in 
which I can share of myself and watch 
others grow, especially children. 

Time passes, and we pass with time. I 
hope to do so gracefully. 


José Ortiz, Goshen, 
Indiana, heads the His- 
panic Ministries 
department at Goshen 
College. 
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¢ Mennonite Publishing House has begun 
a campaign called “Keeping the Heritage 
Alive” to help subsidize the work of Jan 
Gleysteen. ‘“‘Heritage Keepers”’ are being 
recruited to provide financial support for 
his travels as a storyteller and slide lec- 
turer. A native of the Netherlands, Gleys- 
teen has been a staff member at the pub- 
lishing house for over 35 years as an artist, 
photographer, historian and editor. 


© Sixty-five music and worship leaders 
participated in a January seminar titled 
“Why sip from the stream of song when 
you can really sing?’’ Laurelville Mennon- 
ite Church Center and Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House sponsored the event, which 
featured presentations by Rebecca Slough 
of El Cerrito, California, Mary Miller of 
Walnut Creek, Ohio, and Karen Moshier 
Shenk of Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


e An exhibit of works by 15 Mennonite 
artists opened January 20 in Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, and will run through March 15. 
The exhibit includes paintings, drawings, 
prints, ceramics, original quilts, photos 
and other works. The show is presented by 
the Worthington Arts Council in collabo- 
ration with the Integrity Life Insurance 
Company. The exhibit is open 9 a.m.-—5 
p-m. weekdays in the gallery at the offices 
of Integrity Life, 200 E. Wilson Bridge 
Road. Artists featured in the show are rep- 
resented in Ohio by the Kaufman Gallery, 
Berlin, Ohio. The director of the Berlin 
facility, Stanley A. Kaufman, spoke at an 
opening reception. 


¢ Paul and Jean Kraybill’s collection of 
Anabaptist costume prints was exhibited at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, this past September. The 
25 prints are colored, copper engraved 
pieces from the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The prints, many framed by Paul in a tra- 
ditional Swiss gold leaf pattern, show the 
dress of Mennonites in Switzerland and 
the Alsace region of France some 200- 
300 years ago. Kraybill is executive secre- 
tary of Mennonite World Conference. 
The Lombard, Illinois, couple acquired 
the rare prints in Europe over the past six 
years. 


e Phil Johnson Ruth of Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania, has been selected to write 
the libretto, or script, for a folk opera 
commissioned by Laurelville Mennonite 
Church Center of Mount Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania. The opera will commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the founding of Laur- 
elville in 1943. 
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MUSEUMS 


Illinois 

Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 
nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). Mid-Apr.— 
mid-Oct. Fri.—Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1:30- 
4:30. Admission: donation. Museum of 
early Mennonite life in Illinois; histori- 
cal, genealogical libraries, archives. In- 
formation on annual Heritage Series 
available on request. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 
Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.— 
Sat. 9-12, 2-5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro his- 
tory (1884-1984). 

Indiana 

Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 
(219-768-4117). Mon.—Sat. 10 a.m.— 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays and January 
1989. Admission: donation. Interpre- 
tation center. Displays and activities 
about early Anabaptists and present- 
day Mennonite and Amish groups. 

Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 
brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 

Kansas 

Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 
Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Tues.—Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by 
appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6-12 
$1, group rates available. Cultural, nat- 
ural history of Central Plains with focus 
on Mennonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 
ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1 -4:30; 
Sept.—May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 

Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.-Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12—5; June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July- Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12-5; Oct.—Apr. by appointment 


only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 

Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day — mid-Oct.: Mon. - Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.— May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 


Ohio 


Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 


(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), 


c/o David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 
2R3. By appointment only; primarily 
for researchers in Amish history and 
genealogy. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May-—Oct.: Mon.— 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30—5; 
Nov.—Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film ‘‘Mennon- 
ites of Ontario.”’ 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ 


Church and Messiah _ College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8—5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
(215-843-0943). Tues.—Sat. 10-4, 
Sun. for groups by appointment. Ad- 
mission: donation. Artifacts related to 
experience, history, of Germantown 
Mennonite community, oldest in 
America. Also available for tours: 
Johnson House, 17th-century Quaker 
home in Germantown; 1709 home of 
William Rittenhouse, first Mennonite 
minister, and responsible for first 
paper mill, in America. Images — The 
Germantown Mennonite Meeting- 
house, continuously-building exhibit 
of photos, sketches, paintings, other 
depictions of Germantown church. 


1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 


Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.-—Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
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Corn, Raccoons and Bears 


by Keith Helmuth 


Never in 17 years have we gotten 
through the harvest season without a rac- 
coon raid on the sweet corn. Our best 
defense has always been a dog that is will- 
ing to spend repeated nights barking 
sharp warnings and to sally forth on an 
occasional chase into the dense woods 
below the orchard. 

But the raccoon mind seems to know 
more about canine habits than the dog 
knows about raccoon behavior. Thus, on 
cool rainy nights in early fall, when the 
dog is fast asleep between hay bales in the 
sheep barn, the raccoons will strike. Down 
will come a feed of corn which had been 
reserved for the Sunday potluck. A few 
more carbohydrates, vitamins and min- 
erals diverted from domestic use back into 
the wild domain. 

For many years the raids came after the 
bulk of the corn had been harvested, and 
we didn’t mind sharing. Then, about five 
years ago, a third party came on the scene. 
The bears found the corn. 

They did not wait politely for us to take 
first harvest. They waded right in, just as 
the ears were coming into full milk. We 
gathered up all the extension cords on the 
farm and strung up a light in the middle of 
the corn patch. Only briefly did this move 
have the desired effect. By the third night 
the bears were saying, ‘“The better to see 
you with my dear,” and corn again fell by 
the dozens. 

One evening, on returning from tend- 
ing our stall in the farmers market, a bear 
was sitting on its fat buns in what remained 
of the corn patch beside the driveway. At 
first we thought the Peaceful Kingdom 
had come and looked to see if the cow was 
there too. But the startled bear took off in 
a flash, and we concluded that the ancient 
antagonism between the wild and the do- 
mestic had not yet been overcome. 

My tale, however, is one of joy rather 
than woe. I have found a foolproof way to 
protect the corn patches of gardeners ev- 
erywhere from the ravages of furry, 
sweet-toothed predators, be they small 
and masked or large and greedy. 

When I first tested this remarkable 
technique, I fell into a marketing man’s 
fantasy. I could see an ad in the classified 


section of Organic Gardening magazine: 


“Corn lovers rejoice! Never again suffer 
loss of crop to raccoons and bears. Guar- 
anteed repellent. Send $5.00. You will be 
amazed.” 

But soon the philosopher in me got the 
better of the entrepreneur. Since good 
philosophy offers ideas for free exchange, 
I here reveal a great and useful truth: the 


repellent for raccoons and bears is not an 
unsleeping dog, but a bag of dog hair. 

This is how it works. Find a dog groom- 
ing shop (of which there seems to be no 
lack) and ask the managers for a large bag 
or two of dog hair, depending on how 
much corn you plant. Fur from any breed 
will do, the smellier the better. Collie and 
husky hair are the easiest to work with, 
poodle is a nuisance. 

Just as the ears of corn are forming, but 
before the milk is fully risen, take a good- 
sized tuft of hair and insert it firmly be- 
tween ear and stalk. Do every ear. Check 
frequently, and renew the supply if any 
tufts fall out or blow away. (As the ear 
develops, its angle from the stalk in- 
creases, sometimes loosening the tuft of 
hair.) 

I used this treatment for the first time 
this past season and it worked perfectly. 
Nota single ear was touched. A week after 
the crop was treated, I observed bear 
tracks on the dew-covered hay stubble, 
coming from the woods directly to the 
garden. I could easily see where the animal 
had trodden down potato plants in its 
march to the corn. Three stalks had been 
knocked down, but not an ear was opened 
and the dog hair was still in place. 

It was plain to see what had happened. 
Obviously, the bear was not shy of dog 
odor as such. From the olfactory stand- 
point of the bear, the whole patch reeked 
of it. But when the invader dropped its 
muzzle, as it came closer and closer to an 
ear of corn, the repulsive smell became 
stronger and stronger. At a certain point it 
became too much to endure. The desire 
for corn was overcome by aversion to the 
offending tuft. 

Without a bite, the bear turned away. 
Not a stalk was touched for the rest of the 
season. No raccoon raids either. So there 
you have it, a million dollar idea for free. 

Actually, I’m feeling a little guilty 
about increasing the frustration of wood- 
land residents that I respect and wish to 
see prosper. Throughout the lingering 
corn harvest I saw signs of bear along the 
garden’s edge—checking, no doubt, to 
see if that mean trick was still in effect. 
Next year I'll leave a bit of corn untreated 
and again contribute to the health of the 
ild 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 
ground of ecological and 
social concern.” 
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by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 6-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 6 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest still-standing Mennonite church 
in America, oldest building in Lancas- 
ter County; “Lancaster Mennonite 
Rural Life Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 
(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9—4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks, of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 
Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.- 
Sat. 10—4, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 
Exhibits reflecting experiences from 
nearly 3 centuries of Mennonite life in 
southeast PA, symbolized in art, arti- 
facts, literature, documents. 


Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 
chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-—Thurs. 
10-4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointment. Collection includes genea- 
logical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating 
from 18th century. 

Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Film, 
A Morning Song; guided tours of Lan- 
caster County; Hebrew Tabernacle 
Reproduction. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary ‘“‘Who Are the 
Amish?’’; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections. 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, and samplers . 


Stan Miller, Spokane, Wash., poses with his 


watercolor Jeremiah. Bored on have 
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GALLERIES 
Indiana 
Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 


Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.— 
10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 
9—5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. © Ceramics by Marvin Bartel, Feb. 
5-26, © Annual Student Art Exhibit, 
March 5-22. © Senior Exhibitions, Mar. 
26-Apr. 16. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR 15N), Goshen (219-533- 
9511). Admission: free. 

Indiana 

Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 
(219-768-4117). Mon.—Sat. 10 a.m.— 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 
groups. 

Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 
brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 
Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 


(316-283-2500). Sept.-May: Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. @ 
Artists’ Network: Eclectic Images, Jan. 
31-—Feb. 17. © Oil paintings by Judith 
Burns McCrea, Feb. 26-—Mar. 23. @ 
Senior Exhibit, Apr. 9-21. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.- 
May, Sept. — Dec.: Mon. — Fri. 9—5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-Sept.-early May: Mon.-Thurs. 
9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.—Sun. 2—5. Admis- 
sion: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, 
EMC, Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). 
Sept.—Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.— 
11 p.m., Fri. 7:45—5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1—5. Admission: free. 
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The Costs of Nuclear Power 
by Kenton K. Brubaker 


In 1982 Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 
father of the U.S. nuclear submarine, told 
Congress: ‘“The most important thing we 
could do is have an international meeting 
where we first outlaw nuclear weapons, 
then nuclear reactors.”’ 

This spring marks the 10th anniversary 
of the worst nuclear accident ever in the 
United States. On March 28, 1979, at 
Three Mile Island near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, a stuck valve caused a loss of cool- 
ant and a partial core meltdown. Had the 
valve remained stuck a few more minutes, 
the accident might have been as devastat- 
ing as the one at Chernoby]. 

That disaster, on April 26, 1986, 
showed what can happen when a full core 
meltdown occurs. During the first five 
months after the accident, 31 plant 
workers and firefighters died. More than 


The disaster at 
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when a full core 

meltdown occurs. 
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unacceptable risk. 


200 other people were suffering from 
acute radiation sickness. In addition, the 
accident contaminated more than 1,000 
square miles of farmland and forest with 
radioactive debris, and raised fears of 
long-term increases in the rates of cancer 
and birth defects. 

In 1985, a year before Chernobyl, the 
U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission es- 
timated that there was a 45 percent chance 
of a complete core meltdown at a U.S. 
reactor in the next two decades. Since 
Chernobyl, other experts have revised 
such estimates upwards. A group of Euro- 
pean scientists predicts another major di- 
saster within five years. With 500 reactors 
likely to be in operation around the world 
by the year 2000, core meltdowns can be 
expected as often as every four years. 

Most people find this an unacceptable 
risk. Not a single nuclear reactor has been 
ordered in the United States since the 
Three Mile Island accident. More than 
100 earlier orders have been canceled. 


On May 26, 1988, the completed 
Shoreham reactor on Long Island was sold 
to the state of New York for $1. Ten years 
behind schedule and $4 billion over bud- 
get, the $5.3 billion facility was never put 
into operation. 

What happened to the dream of cheap, 
clean and unlimited energy? Christopher 
Flavin suggests three reasons why nuclear 
power in the United States has slipped to 
the brink of oblivion. 

First, consumers have become much 
more energy efficient since the oil embar- 
goes of the 1970s. Second, exploration of 
alternatives to nuclear power continues. 
Solar, wind, biomass and _ hydroelectric 
systems offer much safer ways of generat- 
ing electricity. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, 
nuclear power plants have proven to be 
decidedly uneconomical. Real operating 
costs for nuclear plants have quadrupled 
since 1974, making coal-operated plants a 
better option economically. 

To environmentalists, it is reassuring to 
see nuclear power being phased out be- 
cause of economics, but exasperating that 
this is happening before environmental 
costs are considered. The huge expenses 
of decommissioning nuclear power plants 
and of long-term storage of spent fuels 
have not yet been carefully calculated. 

Admiral Rickover’s advice about out- 
lawing nuclear power plants may be un- 
necessary; such plants may eliminate 
themselves strictly on the basis of eco- 
nomics. But will a few plants be kept, 
solely for the production of nuclear 
weapons? If so, an international confer- 
ence may indeed be necessary. 


Kenton Brubaker is 
professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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e A hardcover book of photos and essays has 
been released to mark the 100-year anniversary 
of Mennonites in Manitoba. The book is titled 
Looking Back in Faith: Commemorating the 
Centennial of Manitoba Mennonite Brethren 
in Photos and Writing, 1888-1988. It is pub- 
lished by the Manitoba MB Centennial Com- 
mittee. 

e Klaas Peters is the author of The Berg- 
thaler Mennonites, published by CMBC Publi- 
cations in Winnipeg. The book includes an ac- 
count of the Bergthaler Mennonite emigration 
from the Ukraine to Manitoba in the 1870s. 

¢ Mission in Asia, a travel journal by Stanley 
Shenk, is available from Pinchpenny Press, Go- 
shen, Indiana. Shenk is professor emeritus of 
Bible at Goshen College. The book covers the 
nine months he and his wife, Doris, spent visit- 
ing and teaching in Asia in 1985-86. 

e Herald Press has published The Politics of 
Conscience: The Historic Peace Churches and 
America at War, 1917-1955 by Albert N. 
Keim and Grant M. Stoltzfus, as well as Wit- 
ness: Empowering the Church Through Wor- 
ship, Community, and Mission by A. Grace 
Wenger and Dave and Neta Jackson. 

e Other releases from Herald Press include: 
Putting Love to Work in Marriage by Charles 
P. De Santo and Terri Robinson Williams, 
Matthew Explained: The Gospel Story of 
Jesus as King by Jonathan J. Hostetler, Creat- 
ing Communities of the Kingdom: New Testa- 
ment Models of Church Planting by David W. 
Shenk and Ervin R. Stutzman and The Trans- 
formation of Culture: Christian Social Ethics 
After H. Richard Niebuhr by Charles Scriven. 
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¢ John B. Toews describes the sociological 
and historical context of the early Mennonite 
Brethren in Perilous Journey: The Mennonite 
Brethren in Russia, 1860-1910. The book is 
published by Kindred Press and is the fifth vol- 
ume in the Perspectives on Mennonite Life and 
Thought Series. 

e Also available from Kindred Press are An- 
tioch Blueprints: A Manual of Church Plant- 
ing Information and Church Growth Strate- 
gies by James Nikkel and The Church Under 
Fire: Studies in Revelation by David Ewert. 

¢ Mennonite Central Committee has begun 
publication of MCC Occasional Papers, a series 
by the agency’s current and former workers. 
The first six papers are: The Coptic Orthodox 
Church: Five Essays by Vern Ratzlaff; Identi- 
fication With the People in a Revolutionary 


Situation by Gerald Schlabach; Listening to 
the Church: Mennonite Ministry in South 
Africa by Robert Herr and Judy Zimmerman 
Herr; A Study of Three Cookstove Models by 
David and Jan Preheim; Responses of Non- 
governmental Organizations to Conflict Situ- 
ations by Daniel G. Maxwell; and Institutional- 
ized Poverty and Its Implications for MCC 
Organization and Structure by Sanford Bo- 
shart. 

¢ Five Mennonite conferences cooperated in 
the publication of The World at War/The 
Church at Peace by Jon Bonk. The book is 
designed for personal study and group discus- 
sion. Groups that have endorsed the book are 
the Chortitzer Mennonite Conference, the 
Evangelical Mennonite Conference, the Con- 
ference of Mennonites in Canada, the Evangeli- 
cal Mennonite Mission Conference and the Ca- 
nadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches. 

¢ Faith and Life Press has published Make My 
Joy Complete, a study of Philippians by Eleanor 
M. Loewen. The book is the eighth volume in 
the Faith and Life Bible series. 

e The Conference of Mennonites in Canada 
is working with the Alliance Press in Hong 
Kong on production of three Mennonite Faith 
Series titles in Chinese. The books are How 
Mennonites Came to Be, What Mennonites 
Believe and A Faith to Live By. 

¢Mennonite Mutual Aid has designed a 
packet of materials on AIDS for use by congre- 
gational leaders. Mary Klassen developed the 
packet with help from Willard Krabill. It is 
available free from MMA, Goshen, Indiana. 


e The first in a series of original church choir 
anthems is available from Conrad Grebel Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Ontario. Hail to the Lord’s 
Annointed by J. Harold Moyer was commis- 
sioned by the college under the Henry A. and 
Anna Schultz Memorial Fund. The fund pro- 
vides an annual stipend for the composition of 
choral or instrumental sacred music. May the 
Lord Bless Thee and Keep Thee by Srul Irving 
Glick is scheduled for publication this spring. 

e A bibliography of hymnals and songbooks 
is available from the Lancaster Mennonite His- 
torical Society, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
annotated listing includes all such books pub- 
lished by the (Old) Mennonite Church in North 
America and three related groups beween 1742 
and 1986. The booklet was privately published 
by Martin Ressler in 1987. 

e Also available from the Lancaster Mennon- 
ite Historical Society is a modern English 
translation of the Dordrecht Confession of 
Faith adopted by Mennonites in Holland in 
1632. Irvin Horst is the translator. The booklet 
includes a facsimile of the original document 
and a list of the 225 other editions that have 
appeared over the years. 

e A Passion, a nine-minute video drama of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, is now available 
in North America. The piece is performed by 
Stephen Shank, a Mennonite Board of Missions 
worker in Belgium. Mass Media Ministries of 
Baltimore, Maryland, will distribute the drama 
in both video and 16mm formats. 
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A Long Dry Season 


Omar Eby. Good Books, 1988, 
216 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Laura H. Weaver 

Here is a novel embodying the qualities 
that Omar Eby himself asked for in a re- 
cent Festival Quarterly review of another 
book: ‘‘a thoroughgoing realism (not ob- 
scenity or perversity) which explores the 
conflict of fundamental values, which 
transmutes the glorious trivia and terror 
of our common life shrouded with grace.” 

Set in Africa (not in a Mennonite con- 
text, despite the protagonist’s name), A 
Long Dry Season is the story of missionary 
Thomas Martin’s work in a land he loves. 
According to a colleague, Thomas has 
“gained an entree to where the African 
lives inside his head.”’ The novel depicts 
Thomas’s relationships: with his wife, 
Maxine, who does not share his feelings 
for Africa; with other missionaries; and 
with Africans, including two pastors, 
Otieno and Mzee Jeremiah. 

Written in third person (from 
Thomas’s point of view), this is a very well 
told story, with effective construction, va- 
riety of incidents and intriguing charac- 
ters. It artistically handles the “‘long dry 
season” motif and integrates the poetic- 
ally-concrete landscape with theme. 

Among the many strengths of the 
novel, two are especially notable. The first 
is Eby’s non-Western ability to encapsulate 
a tradition (especially a sense of commu- 
nity) in his narration of gatherings of peo- 
ple at a market, a funeral or a healing 
service. What might have been abstract 
“African culture,’”’ presented didactically, 
is here depicted dynamically. 

A second strength is Eby’s realistic, 
complex characters — not sentimentalized 
saints, hypocritical scoundrels or overly- 
schematized dualities of good and evil. 
Eby’s characterization avoids the simplis- 
tic labeling found in some religious and 
trans-cultural fiction. Instead his charac- 
ters (especially Thomas) exhibit mixed 
motives and behavior. 

“Truth uncompromisingly told will 
always have its ragged edges,”’ wrote Mel- 
ville in Billy Budd. Those ragged edges, 
the mark of successful fiction, are power- 
fully present in Eby’s novel. Thomas is 
not one self but—simultaneously, not 
hierarchically — many selves. He is a man 
of God, a visionary, a father, a husband 
and a gardener. He is both missionary 
(committed to building “for eternity’’) 
and man: a sexual being, a person pro- 
voked to rage and self-doubt, a ‘“home- 
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less’’ person who has embraced a life in 
which he is neither ‘‘fully American’’ nor 
“fully an African.” 

Furthermore, these multiple selves 
always emerge naturally in Eby’s portrayal 
of the “glorious trivia and terror of our 
common life.’’ Thomas’s manifold world 
includes his preaching a sermon in a cathe- 
dral in the capital, having to pay attention 
to the body during illness (malaria), and 
moving manure to Mama _ Jeremiah’s 
place. 

Other characters— major and minor 
—are also used productively to convey 
theme. For example, to portray the realis- 
tic rhythm of passion and distance in 
Thomas’s marriage, Eby focuses on Max- 
ine’s painting —at first thwarted and then 
energized by Africa. This device marvel- 
ously integrates marital and cultural con- 
flict. 

Thematically and stylistically, A Long 
Dry Season is an excellent novel. Readers 
interested in Africa, any cultural conflict, 
divided identities or masterful narration 
will enjoy it. 


Laura H. Weaver teaches English at the 
University of Evansville, Indiana. She writes 
articles on compositionand literature and per- 
sonal-experience essays on her Mennonite up- 
bringing. 


FQ price — $11.96 
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Why I Am a Mennonite: 


Essays on Mennonite Identity, 
edited by Harry Loewen. Herald Press, 
1988. 350 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by J. Denny Weaver 


In this book 24 men and six women 
explain what Mennonite identity means to 
them. Two-thirds are college or university 
professors; nearly all are professionals; 
two-thirds are Canadians of Russian Men- 
nonite background. Only four have no 
Mennonite ethnic background. 

Although present affiliation is not 
always indicated nor important, about half 
the writers currently have membership in 
the General Conference. Perhaps nine 
identify with the Mennonite Brethren, 
four are members 
of the Mennonite 
Church, and a few 
have no afhliation 
or belong to a 
group outside the 
Mennonite tradi- 
tion. 

The book dis- 
plays much cul- 
tural diversity, as 
well as many 
historical — back- 
grounds and ex- 
pressions of piety. Those Mennonites who 
want to sing “‘Let’s celebrate our diver- 
sity,’ may find that this book provides the 
literary score. 

The book clearly reflects the character- 
istic of modernity that people choose their 
identities rather than accept predefined 
roles: many of the ethnic Mennonites in 
this volume take pains to explain how they 
chose to remain Mennonite or to recover 
their nearly lost roots, putting them on the 
same footing as the convinced Mennonites 
who chose to join from another faith tradi- 
tion. In most cases, the writers’ choices 
were stimulated by or reflect such tradi- 
tional Mennonite values as discipleship, 
community and nonviolence. 

John H. Yoder’s concluding essay 
shows how these Anabaptist principles de- 
scribe a church which can give common 
focus and direction to the diverse cultural 
expressions in the book. Thus, if Why I Am 
a Mennonites does not yet answer the ques- 
tion of Mennonite pluralism, it does pose 
that question in an eloquent way. 


WHY I AM A 
MENNONITE 


Essays on Mennonite Identity 


J. Denny Weaver is professor of church 
history and theology at Bluffton College, Bluff- 
ton, Ohio. He has a particular interest in 
Mennonite history and thought. 


FQ price — $11.96 
(Regular price — 14.95) 
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Bless Me Too, My Father, Katie 
Funk Wiebe. Herald Press, 1988. 260 
pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Helen C. Coon 


Imagine a church fellowship meal with 
numerous, appealing dishes. Some are fa- 
miliar favorites. A few are recipes at- 
tempted for the first time. Others are fa- 
miliar fare with new spices or ingredients. 
Bless Me Too, My Father by Katie Funk 
Wiebe offers such a mixture of the old, 
new and in-between in its 20 chapters ona 
variety of themes. 

In “What? Me a Theologian!’”’, Wiebe 
brings zest to a frequently dry subject by 
sharing nine principles she has developed 
from study and 
sorting. Among 
them is this (No. 
6): ““Theologies 
have their fads, 
like Paris fash- 
ions, only they 
move a little more 
slowly.” 

“Spading Up 
the Words’’ tells 
of decisions large 
and small which 
led Wiebe to be- 
come a writer. ‘““The Absence of a Present 
God”’ offers reassurance to people endur- 
ing times of sorrow or stress. I found the 
chapter valuable during a long illness in 
our family. 

Sometimes in this book, I yearned for 
more. Some of the stories are started but 
not brought to a conclusion. Still, the book 
is full of insight and quotable sentences. 

In “Loneliness, a Human Condition,” 
the author tells of being lonely for a dish of 
hers that was left untouched at a church 
supper. Women and men of all ages 
should not allow the chapters of this book 
to suffer a similar fate. Bless Me Too, My 
Father deserves to be savored over a long 
period of time. 


Foreword by Ruth Brunk Stoltzfus 


Helen C. Coon, Turpin, Oklahoma, is a 
writer, substitute schoolteacher and pastor’s 
helper. She and her minister-husband, Robert, 
are the parents of three young adults. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 


Decorative Arts of the Amish 


of Lancaster County, Daniel and 
Kathryn McCauley. Good Books, 1988. 
160 pages, $29.95 hardcover, $19.95 pa- 
perback. 


Reviewed by Ervin Beck 


This important book is the first to sur- 
vey a wide range of Amish folk arts. Fortu- 
nately, in its informative text, stunning 
design and fine color reproduction, it is 
also the best of Good Books’ releases de- 
voted to introducing Amish material cul- 
ture to a nationwide reading audience. 

Nearly 150 illustrations depict quilts, 
samplers, needlework, hooked rugs, door 
towels, clothing, fraktur, family records, 
furniture, toys and other household and 
personal accessories. 

An __ introduc- 
tory essay places 
these items in the 
context of the his- 
tory, sociology 
and faith of the 
Amish of Lancas- 
ter County. Each 
item is carefully 
documented, and 
biographical _ in- 
formation is sup- 
plied on nine art- 
ists, among whom 
the most important are Henry and Lizzie 
Lapp, Barbara Ebersol and Frene Lapp. 
Whenever possible, the authors also show 
how items of material culture reflect dis- 
tinctive Amish beliefs and experiences. 

The book has some limitations. It sur- 
veys Amish folk arts from about 1860 to 
1940, not items of current manufacture 
and use. It regards the items as objects of 
art, rather than as functional items whose 
true value and meaning can be known only 
through depiction and study of them in 
their domestic contexts. And it presents 
mainly those items that fit the canons of 
collectors of Pennsylvania German folk 
arts, which means that the reader cannot 
be sure that the full range of Amish deco- 
rative arts is present. 

In short, the book may reveal as much 
about collectors’ tastes as it does about the 
tastes of the Amish themselves. 

Nevertheless, all Mennonites inter- 
ested in traditional culture should own this 
book. And it deserves to be followed by a 
similar one on traditional Mennonite dec- 
orative arts. 


Decorative Arts 


of the Amish of Lancaster County 


Ervin Beck is a folklorist and Professor of 
English at Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 


FQ price — $23.96, hardcover 
15.96, paperback 


(Regular price — 29.95, hardcover 
19.95, paperback) 


Mennonite Identity: Histori- 
cal and Contemporary Per- 


spectives, Calvin Wall Redekop and 
Samuel J. Steiner. University Press of 
America. 284 pages. $16.75 paperback. 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


In 1986, the year of the commemora- 
tion of 200 years of Mennonite presence 
in Canada, Conrad Grebel College orga- 
nized a symposium on Mennonite identity. 
Calvin Redekop and Samuel Steiner, orga- 
nizers of the event, have now very capably 
edited the papers and responses into a 
landmark volume on Mennonite academic 
understandings in the late 20th century. 

Some of the emerging understandings 
can be seen in the categories chosen for 
the discussion. First, aesthetics are taken 
seriously, in the ’ 
form of an en- 
lightening discus- 
sion between 
Hildi Froese Ties- 
sen and John L. 
Ruth on the role 
of art in the Men- 
nonite commu- 
nity. Second, 
there is no spe- 
cial category of 
ethics, politics 
and peacemaking, 
around which so much Mennonite self-un- 
derstanding evolved in the period after 
World War II. Instead, ethics and pacifism 
are addressed in such categories as theol- 
ogy and sociology 

The history discussion reflects revision- 
ist thinking about Harold Bender. But the 
future, I suspect, lies in Rodney Sawatsky’s 
suggestion of re-introducing theology into 
history and developing a “church history”’ 
which reflects a normative Mennonite vi- 
sion from Winnipeg to Goshen and from 
Bogota to Berlin. 

Thoughtful and committed, the essays 
in this volume are an important contribu- 
tion to the Mennonite fellowship. 


Levi Miller is program director of Laurel- 
ville Mennonite Church Center, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pennsylvania. 


FQ price — $15.07 
(Regular price — 16.75) 
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Women at the Well, edited by 
Betty Jo Buckingham. Womaen’s Caucus 
of the Church of the Brethren, 1987. 206 
pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Marlene Kropf 


Women at the Well will occupy a valuable 
place among Anabaptist-related worship 
resources. Compiled by more than 30 
women from the Church of the Brethren 
Womaen’s Caucus, this collection focuses 
on several major themes: the goodness of 
creation, the faithfulness of God, the gift 
of God’s grace and God’s call to us to heal 
the broken and make peace. Ina blend of 
scripture, biblical interpretation, poetry, 
prayer and story, the visions and experi- 
ences of women — long denied in worship 
—are heard and tI 
celebrated. ; 

Conceived as a 
personal worship 
resource, Women 
at the Well also has 
potential for use 
in corporate wor- 
ship. The scrip- 
ture texts at the | 
beginning of each : 
section have been 
adapted with in- 
clusive language, 
and an index lists all texts cited. Some 
pieces, such as “‘A Litany in Celebration of 
Our Sisters,’’ are open-ended and invite 
users to complete them on their own. 

A strength of the collection is its liberal 
use of concrete images. The clear voices of 
personal experience express both pain and 
triumph. Even in the midst of injustice, 
however, a stubborn hope and faith per- 
sist. The biblical essays reflect thoughtful 
scholarship and fresh readings. Nor is 
humor lacking. One poem begins, ‘‘Paul, 
you almost/did us in. . .”’ and concludes, 
“You've come a long way, brother Paull!” 

Many of the pieces read smoothly and 
would communicate clearly in public wor- 
ship, though a few are wordy and repeti- 
tive. 

For me, the highlight of the collection 
was the stories of women who have strug- 
gled toward growth and freedom. Some, 
such as Rosa Parks and Dorothy Day, are 
well known. Others, until now, have been 
known only to people in the Church of 
the Brethren. All could inspire worship 
leaders to search out similar stories from 
their own congregations and to give voice 
to those who for so long have been silent in 
public worship. 


Marlene Kropf is staff person in educa- 
tion, worship and spirituality at the Mennon- 
ite Board of Congregational Ministries, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


FQ price — $7.15 
(Regular price — 7.95) 
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The Good News of Justice, 
Hugo Zorrilla. Herald Press, 1988. 88 
pages, $4.95. 


Reviewed by Beth E. Graybill 


In this concise booklet, Hugo Zorrilla 
pairs two frequently separated biblical 
concepts — sharing the good news of the 
gospel (evangelization) and doing justice. 
A Colombian missionary in Spain, Zorrilla 
writes as a Latin American pastor and 
theologian who clearly has lived what he 
preaches. 

The Good News of Justice explores the 
biblical basis for evangelism as both proc- 
lamation (word) and lifestyle (deed), then 
goes on to describe justice as the corner- 
stone of the bibli- 
cal message in 
both the Old and 
New Testaments. 
The newest ideas 
come when Zor- 
rilla combines the 
two concerns— 
evangelism is best 
personified when 
we do justice; liv- 
ing justly is shar- 
ing God’s good 
news. 

Zorrilla documents his thesis with fre- 
quent scriptural references. The few per- 
sonal examples he uses are appropriate, 
although given the author’s unusual per- 
spective as a Latin American writing to a 
mostly North American audience, more 
stories from his own context could have 
made his message more concrete and 
given weight to its importance. 

Zorrilla emphasizes that evangelism is a 
process directed at ourselves as much as at 
others. He describes his visit to a family 
living in a slum neighborhood where 
arson was being used to force the poor out 
so that condominiums could be _ built. 
There, he came upon his friend Pedro, 
rebuilding his house for the third time, 
having lost a nine-month-old baby and all 
the family’s belongings in the last fire. 

The author felt helplessness and de- 
spair. Then Pedro told him, ‘“‘Hope is the 
last thing I can lose.”’ 

“I felt indicted,”’ Zorrilla writes. ‘“‘I had 
the gospel demonstrated to me by this suf- 
fering father. . . . Returning home, I 
understood that. . . the one who evange- 
lizes gives, but also receives.” 


Beth E. Graybill directs a fundraising or- 
ganization for Guatemalan refugees. She lives 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where she chairs 
the missions committee of Community Mennon- 
ite Church of Lancaster. 


FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — 4.95) 


Flicker and Hawk, Patrick Friesen. 
Turnstone Press, 1987. 73 pages, $8.95. 


Reviewed by Jeff Gundy 


Patrick Friesen’s latest book of poems 
speaks of tentative, ambivalent reappro- 
priations, of a prodigal uneasily returning 
home. Friesen’s gifts for language, humor 
and self-exploration make this a book to 
be treasured. 

The four sections of the book move 
from public to personal, from past to 
present. “‘bible’’ is typical of the first 
poems in its uneasy, paradoxical move- 
ment (with minor exceptions, Friesen 
refuses to use capital letters or punctua- 
tion): “I could say 
the bible taught 
me everything/ 
but I remember 
how I once threw 
my life away/ 
when I was una- 
fraid and prodi- 
gal/I_ wish it 
would —_ happen 
again. 

The last half of 
the book is de- 
voted to poems || 
written in a long, run-on line. Fascinating 
in their rendering of psychological com- 
plexity, these poems continue and deepen 
Friesen’s treatment of love and marriage, 
religious struggle, the dream life and con- 
frontations with death and change. Again, 
the steadiest note is one of uneasy matura- 
tion and return to origins, including wor- 
ship: “‘the man in me accomodates love 
and loss contemplates smoke and mirrors 
from a distance /he moves toward religion 
like prey to the lion a leaf to earth or a fish 
to the hook.”’ 

Occasionally the lack of punctuation in 
these poems irritated me; a few times the 
voice seemed too rushed, too insistently 
articulate. But these are quibbles. This is 
adventurous, honest, highly skilled and 
deeply felt writing. If, as Emerson Lesher 
says, Mennonites badly need a new lan- 
guage about God, we must listen more 
closely to poets such as Friesen. 


Jeff Gundy teaches English at Bluffton Col- 
lege in Ohio and publishes poems and essays in 
literary and Mennonite magazines. He re- 
cewed an Ohio Arts Council fellowship in cre- 
atwe writing in 1988. 
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To Everything a Time 


by Glenda Knepp 


I’m sad today. Summer is over in Mich- 
igan, long gone. I’ve been wearing. my 
white cottons anyway, defying those winds 
and that frost to chill me. 

But today I’m giving in, packing away 
the summer lights, pulling out the heavies. 
Solomon knew I would. 

I feel wistful, wishful. Why can’t the 
known good linger? Light and brightness, 
birdsong and bike trips, open windows 
and fresh breeze — must these leave? 

Today I even have a wish list about 
food. If I could have three wishes today, I 
would wish for: 


homemade vanilla yogurt 
delicious, nutritious muffins 
food to fit any occasion 


I wish that I could make vanilla yogurt. 
Host Jerry introduced us to the delights of 
fresh fruit salad, folded together with va- 
nilla yogurt. This is marvelous stuff. 

So I came home, added yogurt culture, 
sugar, vanilla and unflavored gelatin to 
my warmed milk—and it firmed into 
plain yogurt. No vanilla flavor at all. 

I wish I could invent a stickily delicious 
muffin, made without salt, sweetener or 
fat, but just as tasty as the bakery ones. 

Doesn’t that sound impossible? I have 
an entire cookbook devoted to natural, 
unsweetened desserts, and my family has 
snubbed every one of it offerings. 


My best effort so far has produced: 


Raisin-Date Muffins 


Pour | 12 C. boiling water over 
1 C. raisins and 
1 7% C. dates. 

Let cool. 

Stir together: 
2 C. whole wheat flour 


I t. baking soda 
1 t. baking powder. 


Add: 


2 egg whites OR | egg 
It. vanilla 
cooled dates and raisins. 


Mixture will be thick. 
Bake in greased muffin tins 18-22 minutes at 350°. 
These muffins will be sweet and heavily delicious. 


I wish my menus always fit the occa- 
sion. Though my meals rarely feature 
meat, now and then I cook it to celebrate a 
special time or to add interest to a routine 
day. Last week I crafted a roast beef din- 
ner, with the extra touches that lift meal- 
time out of the ordinary. But my little 
glasses of juice warmed and the roast beef 
cooled as we waited for the tired cement 
workers to end their long day. 


Sometimes I’ve unknowingly com- 
peted with school lunches. Putting to- 
gether a teenager’s meal of hamburgers or 
pizza, I anticipate appreciation, only to 
hear a son say, ““Too bad, Mom. Guess 
what we had for lunch.”’ 

Tonight’s menu is oatmeal pancakes, 
blueberry sauce, cherry sauce and green 


Why can’t light 
and warmth linger? 


Why can’t I make 


vanilla yogurt? 


salad. I can hear Son Two already: ““Mom, 
I had salad at school!”’ 

I yearn for large chunks of lightness, 
brightness and goodness in my world. But 
I’m enjoying the small pieces too: the early 
bits of sunshine in today’s grayness, the 
unexpected joy of a blue heron in flight 
and even the smooth coolness of pur- 
chased vanilla yogurt. 


Glenda Knepp of 
Turner, Michigan, is 
the mother of two sons. 
She enjoys running as 
a means of following 
“the way of disciplined 


»» 


grace. 
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A Quiz for Thoughtful Christians 


Please read the ten statements below and circle the letter to the left which best represents your opinion and feelings. 


. It’s harder to find true love now than it used to be. 

. If everyone were truly Christian, there would be no divorce. 

. Some females are more masculine than some males. 

. Though not everyone finds it, there is an ideal way for a man and a woman to 
relate. 

Things go better when we know who’s in charge. 

A couple that prays together definitely has better chances of staying together. 
Psychiatrists are better counsellors than pastors. 

In fact, females are superior in more ways than males. 

God is male. 

A couple who talk to a third party about their problems are only asking for 
trouble. 


AAS meer Strongly Disagree 
Hw Of NO 


>>> >> > D> dD Strongly Agree 
WWW WW WW Agree 
DOOONN AACOHO Notsire 
OOUOCCC OCC © Disagree 


5, 
6. 
fe 
8: 
9. 
0. 


= 


— Phyllis and Merle Good 


This quiz may be copied for use by families and church groups without written permission. Copyright © 1989 by 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. All rights reserved. 


The People’s Place vy 


QUILT MUSEUM “4 


| ee The People’s Place Quilt Museum is the first perma- 
| nent exhibit of antique Amish quilts. Our staff is 
delighted that, after so many years of dreaming and 
preparing, this museum could happen in Intercourse, 
the heart of the Old Amish settlement in North America. 
The People’s Place Quilt Museum is located on the 

second floor of The Old Country Store, the oldest store 
in these parts. We hope you enjoy these exquisite quilt 
masterpieces as much as we do! 


“A rich visual history of Amish quilt-making!”’ 
—The Washington Post 


Main Street (Route 340), Intercourse, PA 17534 
717/768-7171. Group rates on request. 
Monday - Saturday, 9:00-5:00, closed Sundays. 
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Christmas at The People’s Place 


Crowds braved frigid temperatures 
during two weeks in December to witness 
“The Christmas Story,” portrayed out- 
doors on a “‘stable-stage’’ at The People’s 
Place, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. 

An international cast distinguished the 
event, held in the small rural village in 
eastern Lancaster County. ‘‘We wanted to 
create an opportunity for our community 
and visitors to see and believe that 
Christmas is for all peoples,” reflected 
Kenneth Pellman, manager of The Peo- 
ple’s Place. ‘“There was no need to preach 
or lecture as this cast from around the 
world sang and portrayed what we all 
know so well.” 

Performing as Mary was Sherrie 
Strange of New York City, who has sung 
with The Metropolitan Opera Chorus and 
is currently principal of the Harlem Boys 
Choir School. (Sherrie is remembered by 
many for soloing with the Diamond Street 
Choir at the 1984 Mennonite World Con- 
ference in Strasbourg, France.) 

The part of Joseph was played by Elias 
George, a native of Palestine, now the oc- 
cupied West Bank. An experienced actor, 


s by Paul Jacobs 


George lives in Landisville, Pennsylvania, 
and teaches in the Lancaster City School 
district. 

Lulama Kunene of South Africa and 
Lanh Dao, a native of South Vietnam, 
were the angels. 

Cast as shepherds were Nereida Chiles, 
originally from Puerto Rico; her daughter 
Carmen Chiles; Keith Weaver, a native of 


Korea; John Becker, Paradise, Pennsylva- 
nia; and Patricia Haverstick of Millersville, 
Pennsylvania. 

In the role of wise men were Diep Ta of 
South Vietnam, Manuel Pacheco of E] Sal- 
vador and Nevin Miller, New Holland, 
Pennsylvania. 

During the 19-minute presentation the 
cast performed traditional carols, spiri- 


(Above) An international cast presents “The 
Christmas Story” at The People’s Place, Inter- 
course, Pa. (Lower left) Sherrie Strange of New 
York City plays the part of Mary, while Elias 
George, a native of the occupied West Bank, 
looks on as Joseph. (Lower right) Lulama 
Kunene of South Africa and Lanh Dao, a 
native of South Vietnam, sing angelic tidings. 


tuals and selections from The Messiah. 
Scripture passages were presented in En- 
glish and Arabic. 

Nativity scenes from around the world 
were on display in the People’s Place 
buildings during the two weeks of special 
celebrations. Visitors saw creches from the 
Philippines and Taiwan, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, Israel, Bangladesh, Zaire and 
Zimbabwe. 

Working craftspeople, storytellers and 
pianists offered guests much to see and 
hear, as well. Persons attending were in- 
vited to give to two Mennonite Central 
Committee projects— helping the home- 
less and aiding hurricane victims in Ja- 
maica. 

‘“‘We hope to do it again,’ commented 
Pellman. ‘“‘We wanted to give a ‘gift of the 
arts’ to our own community, we hoped to 
remind folks that the message of 
Christmas is for everyone, and we wished 
to give money to needy persons. It was 
certainly a meaningful effort for all our 
staff.’’ —PPG 
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A 
Visual Feast 


If you would like to see a 
cross-section of some of the 
finest work being done by 
Mennonite-related artists, 
just write to us for the 15- 
minute slide presentation 
called ‘‘Art ’88.” This isa ser- 
vice provided free of charge 
by our gallery. The artists 
represented in “Art ’88” are: 


e Esther Augsburger 
e Marvin Bartel 

e Eva Beidler 

¢ Jewell Gross Brenneman 
e Paul Brubaker 

e Ray Dirks 

e Anna Friesen 

e Anneke Herrold 

e Margaret Hudson 

e David Peter Hunsberger 
e Kathy Kautz 

e Bess Klassen-Landis 
@ Michael S.L. Kriebel 
e Dick Lehman 

e Naomi Limont 

¢ Velma Magill 

¢ Becky Mast 

e Harriet Miller 

e Stan Miller 

¢ Emmett Murphy J. 
eS. Ashley Murphy 

e Judi Nafziger 

e Teresa Pankratz 

e Randy Penner 

e Arlie J. Regier 

¢ Bob Regier 

e J. Grace Rempel 

e Sandra Zeiset Richardson 
e Susie Riehl 

e Blair Seitz 

© Herb Weaver 

@ Roland Yoder 

@ Erma Martin Yost 

© Leon C. Yost 


sd 
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YES, please send me reservation in- 
formation for the 15-minute slide 
presentation “Art ’88.” 


' 
| 
| 
i 
UNamess = | 
: Address Ea an | 
(Cee | 
| State/Province __ Postal Code —_— 

{ 

| 

| 


| (Mail this coupon to The People’s Place Gallery, 
Intercourse, PA 17534.) 
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| BEST-SELLING — 
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Rachel and Her Children: 


Homeless Families in Amer- 
ica, Jonathan Kozol. Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1988. 260 pages. $16.95. 
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Homelessness can’t be wished away. In- 
creasingly, it can be ignored only by those 
whose economic means keep them insu- 
lated from the streets of cities, both large 
and small. Once a problem peculiar to the 
largest metropolitan areas, homeless fami- 
lies are crowding welfare hotels in commu- 
nities across the nation or camping out 
permanently in cars and makeshift 
shelters. 

Jonathan Kozol spent weeks in several 
of the largest welfare hotels in New York 
City, first interviewing, then learning to 
know somewhat intimately, women, men 
and children who people these places. His 
account is an accessible mix of facts and 
statistics with human story. It is a disci- 
plined explanation, refusing to be maud- 
lin, yet full of the terror and wonder of 
how such a situation can exist in such a 
highly developed society. 

Kozol deals first of all with the myths 
about homelessness—who is homeless 
and why — demolishing the prevalent no- 
tion that laziness is the reason. He exam- 
ines government programs in comparison 
with charities operated by the private sec- 
tor and discovers that the more care and 
dignity these people are given, the more 
quickly they can start a life of promise. 
That explodes the notion that if living 
conditions in shelters are kept at a subhu- 
man level, that will serve as a deterrent for 
folks “tempted” by homelessness. 

Two worries drove Kozol to write this 
book: desperate concern for the homeless 
and a growing realization that the rest of 
us have “gone from indifference to pity- 
ing... to hatred’? in our responses 
toward these suffering people. Kozol has 
done his part to disturb those attitudes. 
—PPG 


Welcome 
dor heritage center, a 


= 
a three-screen docu- 


A O mentary about the 
Amish, a hands-on museum, a 
superb book shop, and a film set 
among the Mennonites. 


The Old Country 
Store, the finest in 
handmade quilts 
and local crafts by 
more than 250 
Amish and Mennonite craftsper- 
sons. Fabrics at bargain prices. 


The People’s Place, a 
person-to-person 


The People’s Place 


ewe” | Quilt Museum, a 
©) breath-taking 
exhibit of antique 


Amish quilts. An 
oasis for lovers of quilts and folk 
art. Absolutely superb! 


Old Road Specialties, 
with handsome fur- 
niture reproductions 
inspired by Amish 
furnituremaker 
Henry Lapp (1862-1904). Exqui- 
site quilt reproductions, too. 
Mennonite-related 


artists. (Also a large 


exhibit of the works of artist P. 
Buckley Moss.) 


The People’s Place 
Gallery, a fine gal- 
lery featuring art by 


The Village Pot- 
tery, featuring pot- 
tery by a dozen 
superb Mennonite potters. Both 
functional and nonfunctional. 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) 
except Sundays and Christmas Day. Call 
717/768-7171 or write The People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


even AnINGS : 


The Accidental Tourist — Macon Leary with- 
draws from life after the death of his son. Un- 
derstated, funny and a bit offbeat. Strong: act- 
ing, slow pace. (7) 


The Accused—A biting picture about foul- 
mouthed Sarah, her flirtatious visit to a bar and 
the gang-rape she experienced. Jodie Foster is 
superb. (7) 


Another Woman — Another Woody Allen dis- 
appointment. Why is he so self-conscious when 
he tries to do a serious picture? The unraveling 
of a middle-aged philosophy professor. (4) 


Bagdad Cafe— A charming moment in a Cali- 
fornia desert when a mysterious German tourist 
strikes up a friendship with the owner of a 
desolate truck stop. (6) 


Clara’s Heart — A story full of heart. A twelve- 
year-old boy is comforted and prodded through 
the distress of his parents’ divorce by a Jamaican 
housekeeper. (7) 


Cocktail — A young ambitious opportunist slips 
and slides between bartending and women. 
Poorly constructed. (3) 


Crossing Delancey— Amy Irving stars as a 
bright, savvy, single Jewish woman whose 
grandmother tries to make a match of her anda 
picklemaker named Sam. Warm and delightful. 


(6) 


A Cry in the Dark— A gripping story, based on 
a true account, of a Seventh Day Adventist 
couple in Australia whose baby apears to have 
been killed by a wild dog. Yet the mother is 
convicted of murdering her own child. Meryl 
Streep plays the sharp-tongued mother ex- 
tremely well. (8) 


Dangerous Liaisons—A _ sensuous, delicious 
study of the decadence of the powerful, just 
before the French Revolution. The seduction 
and ruin of the young and innocent becomes a 
sport. Clever, witty and outrageous. (7) 


Dirty Rotten Scoundrels — Michael Caine and 
Steve Martin play two con men, one suave and 
one klutzy, who compete to swindle rich, stupid 
women on the French Riviera. Entertaining. (6) 


Eight Men Out— An endless baseball yarn, 
based on the fixing of the 1919 World Series. 
Has everything going for it except pace. (4) 


Field of Honor— A young man froma peasant 
family sells himself into military service. Lush 
photography, impressionistic cinematography. 
A sobering tale about the desolation of war. In 
French and Alsatian. (6) 


Gorillas in the Mist — Zeal turns a pioneering 
idealist into an inhuman tyrant. Yet she saves 
the animals! Based on a true story, Sigourney 
Weaver hands in a tour de force as the primatclo- 


gist who went to Africa in 1967 to save gorillas 
from poachers. (6) 


The January Man— An offbeat thriller about 
an unconventional cop on the trail of a serial 
killer in Manhattan. Flawed by clumsy develop- 
ment of secondary characters. (6) 


Madame Sousatzka— What a picture! A pow- 
erful character study of an eccentric piano 
teacher who demands 120% from her students. 
A bit heavy handed, but Shirley MacLaine is 
unforgettable. (8) 


Mississippi Burning — See inset. 


My Stepmother Is an Alien— The idea was 
better than the results. A zany widower scientist 
meets a voluptuous extraterrestrial. (4) 


Mystic Pizza— A look at the lives and loves of 
three working-class Portuguese girls in a Mys- 
tic, Connecticut, pizzeria. So-so. (4) 


The Naked Gun—A silly spoof of the TV 
series Police Squad which runs out of gas often 
and early. (3) 


Patty Hearst—A film which lacks focus and 
talent, muddling through the true-life story 
(sorta) of the heiress kidnapped in 1974. (2) 


Pelle the Conqueror— Etching itself like a 
powerful woodcut on one’s mind, the film (in 
Swedish and Danish) explores the rough life a 
father and son lead at the turn of the century at 
Stone Farm. Precise, yet somehow cold. (6) 


film 


Mississippi Burning— This 
opens with stirring gospel music and a 
chilling night-time ambush scene. It never 
loses its dramatic stride and passionate 
voice as it marches through a fictionalized 
version of a terrible chapter of America’s 
history. The images are raw, full of anger 
and outrage. 

It would take a hard heart to not be 
moved by this story of hatred and vio- 
lence, white against black in the Mississippi 
of 1964. Three civil-rights workers have 
been murdered and the two FBI agents 
leading the case disagree about the best 
approach to take. 

A storyteller who tries to tell such an 


Rain Man— A gem. Dustin Hoffman excels as 
Raymond, an autistic adult who has spent most 
of his life in institutions. Tom Cruise plays his 
hot-tempered hustler of a brother. The story of 
their trip across the country has many twists and 
turns, but in the end this unlikely film becomes 
a poignant triumph. (8) 


Tequila Sunrise—A sultry melodrama with 
thin characters and little plot about a cop, a 
drug dealer and a lady who runs a restaurant. 
Main shade is shallow. (3) 


The Thin Blue Line—A potent, unsettling 
mix of documentary and fictionalized points of 
view, scrutinizing the murder of a Texas police- 
man in 1976. Is the wrong man in prison? A 
masterpiece of cinema. (8) 


Twins — Not as obnoxious as it sounds. Danny 
DeVito and Arnold Schwarzenegger play twins 
separated at birth, one completely good, the 
other totally hopeless. Half charming. (4) 


Women on the Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown — A hilarious, surreal Spanish film 
about the indignities of a woman when her 
lover betrays her and her apartment fills with 
people and incidents unraveling with exotic ab- 
surdity. (7) 


Working Girl— A masterpiece of acting, writ- 
ing and directing. A spunky secretary fights and 
wits her way up the ladder. A funny, biting 
satire. Melanie Griffith shines. (9) 


inflammatory story, based on some true 
facts and a bushel of assumptions, risks a 
lot of misunderstanding. Alan Parker de- 
livers a vivid, fiercely passionate version in 
Mississippi Burning. He chose to hang 
the story on the two agents, one a Ken- 
nedy liberal from up north, and the sec- 
ond a former small-town Mississippi sher- 
iff (played superbly by Gene Hackman). 

The strength of this approach is to illu- 
minate white attitudes and to dissect rac- 
ism as a raw evil. This perhaps will shock 
contemporary white America more than 
another approach. 

On the other hand, Parker has been 
criticized for taking too much artistic lib- 
erty in fictionalizing the role of whites at 
the expense of blacks. Historians claim the 
FBI was not nearly so aggressive in seeking 
justice as the film suggests; other critics 
decry the near absence of black characters 
who risked their lives in the inferno of 
1964. 

All in all, however, one rejoices at the 
appearance of such a moving film, one 
which is gaining great popularity. Despite 
its flaws, it will touch millions. And above 
all, it’s an excellent film. (8) —-MG 
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Ancient MCC Sale Discovered 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


¢ Several ministers, deep into a discussion of the best way to 
interpret the scriptures, freely used the term “hermeneutics.” 
Finally a lay brother listening to their conversation interrupted to 
ask, ‘‘What does Herman Neufeld have to do with all this?’’ — 
Vernon Wiebe, Hillsboro, KS 

Teaching Bible Literature at Elkhart (Indiana) High School 
often brought interesting responses from the wide variety of 
students who took the elective course. One test question read: 
“Explain why Joseph’s brothers hated him and what they finally 
did to him.’”’ One student answered: ‘“They took him out of the 
pit and sold him to the Mennonites.”’ (Were the Mennonites the 
highest bidders?) — Levi C. Hartzler, Goshen, IN 


e Amos Unruh decided it was time to flaunt his newly-ac- 
quired wealth by taking one of the many tours advertised in his 
church papers. While in South America, he decided to buy his 
aging mother an accomplished parrot to keep her company. He 
hoped that she would tell her guests that it came from her 
successful son now traveling abroad. 

Some weeks later, he visited her. ‘“‘How did you like the bird I 
sent you?” he asked, for he couldn’t see it anywhere. 

“Very much. At first it seemed a little stringy for chicken corn 
soup, but the soup was excellent.’ 

‘You mean you ate that bird? It could speak seven languages.” 

His mother had never traveled much nor heard about multi- 
lingual birds. “‘In that case, when he saw me pulling out the soup 


pot and making the noodles, why didn’t he say something?”’ — 
Overheard 

e Like the late George Horace Lorimer, I reject some stories 
sent to me. Usually it’s because they are cute children’s comments 
or humorous anecdotes without a particular Mennonite angle. 
They are good stories, unlike those sent to Lorimer. In his early 
busy career, he once received a letter from an indignant woman: 
‘Last week you rejected my story. I know that you did not read it, 
for, as a test, I pasted together pages 15, 16 and 27, and the 
manuscript came back with the pages still pasted. You are a 
fraud.”’ Lorimer replied, ‘‘Madam, at breakfast when I open an 
egg, I don’t have to eat the whole egg to discover it is bad.” 

I unpaste pages and read everything. Keep the letters coming. 
—KFW 
Katie Funk Wiebe is the author of many books 
and articles, and an English professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not interested 
in stock jokes—we want human interest stories 
with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your 
submissions to no more than 100 words and send 
them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She will credit contrib- 
utors of the items she selects. 
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A Special Address Book! 


Bursting with charm, this 
address book offers 40 
color plates of antique 
Amish folk art and quilts. 
Functional as well, it has space \ 
for more than 800 listings 
including name, address, 
phone numbers and birthday. 

Displayed throughout the  alpha- 
betized directory are brilliantly colored 
uilts from various Amish communities, 


nely crafted furniture and fraktur, rag dolls 


$28.00 Europe, $9.90 elsewhere. 
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_ of Amish Folk Ar 


$14.95 (U.S.) Available at bookstores or from the publisher. 


socks and mittens. 
It is a lovely book that 
comes boxed and has a 
durable hardcover con- 


cealed spiral binding. 


GooaS Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171. 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31!) 


eee 
— COMMENT 


Hollywood: God Is Nigh 


A specter is haunting Hollywood. The 
specter is God, borne down Sunset Boule- 
vard on the wings of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. It would be hard right now to imag- 
ine a more atheistic community than the 
people who make prime-time TV and fea- 
ture movies. The result is that it’s almost 
impossible to find a Hollywood product 
with real human characters who make a 
decision based upon religion. Television 
viewers once saw a sincere Archie Bunker 
down on his knees and praying to God, but 
more recently, studio and network execu- 
tives wince when they are presented witha 
pitch about a character who talks about 
God unless he is an Elmer Gantry-type 
hypocrite. 

I suspect that this is about to change. 
An entire generation that came of age in 
the ’60s and ’70s, that thought that co- 
caine, alcohol and pills were the inevitable 
accompaniment of work in the ‘“‘the biz’’ 
are now recoiling from the disorder that 
drugs have wrought in their lives. They 
are retreating to AA. And therein lies a 
tale of how AA and Hollywood work. 

I would never have known about this 
were it not for a few things that happened 
to me in late 1987 when I became a father 
for the first time at the age of 42, lost more 
than I could afford to in the stock market 
crash and learned that a loved one was a 
drug addict. Like any good American, I 
asked my doctor for the means to cut the 
anxiety, allow me to work and let my eyes 
close in sleep at the end of the day. Soon, I 
had my cupboard filled with sleeping pills 
and tranquilizers; with chloral hydrate 
and meprobamate, Xanax and Halcion to 
take the edge off reality. Within months I 
was walking around in a sort of prescribed 
fog. I felt far better, but I still had real 
problems—the pills were doing nothing 
about them. I told a friend that I wanted to 
see what my life would be like without 
medication that dulled the sharp edges. 
He suggested that I go to AA. I told him 
that I almost never drank, but he just 
smiled. “Try it,’’ he said. ‘“You’ll like it.”’ 

And indeed I did. From the first meet- 
ing I went to in Beverly Hills almost eight 
months ago until now, I have been moved 
by the way that AA cleans up messy, 
wrecked lives. At every meeting there is a 
similar format. After prayers and brief 
readings from “Alcoholics Anonymous,”’ 
the basic text, one or more persons stands 
up and talks about what life was like before 


by Benjamin J. Stein 


AA, how he or she happened to come to 
the program and how he or she lives with- 
out drugs and alcohol. Some of these talks 
are astoundingly graphic. 

At one of the first meetings I went to, a 
young man told about how, when strung 
out on intravenous cocaine, he would hold 
his arm over a fish tank, cut into his veins 
with a razor and watch the blood flow into 
the tank and turn the water pink. Another 
man recounted how he could almost si- 


There are 2,000 AA 
meetings a week in 
Los Angeles; will 
religion make a movie 
comeback? 


multaneously shoot cocaine into each of 
his arms while he also smoked freebase. 
Others, by the score, told of getting drunk 
and crashing into telephone poles— then 
sailing through windshields. They talked 
about drunk tanks and jails. 

Personally, I appreciated the more ana- 
lytical approach. One man, who spoke for 
almost every addict I have ever known, 
said that he had been a “heartbroken 
child.’’ He had carried that heartbreak 
around with him all his life until he met 
alcohol and drugs and then found that 
they organized his life. They took away 
the pain and allowed him to succeed at his 
work —until they so disorganized his life 
that he literally fell apart. AA, its tenets, its 
group willpower, its spiritualism, he said, 
had helped him put his life back together. 

I found this form of public confession 
deeply affecting. But more than that, this 
quintessentially Protestant, holy-roller 
sort of ritual (albeit delivered with star- 
tling restraint considering the subject mat- 
ter) struck me as key to how and why AA 
works. In fact, an AA meeting is not unlike 
a revival meeting. The excitement and at- 
tention that were conferred by drugs and 
alcohol are now provided by bearing wit- 
ness. And Roman Catholics, Jews and 
high-end Protestants averse to smiting 
their breasts in public are being ‘‘saved”’ 
—even applauded. They are being given 
the kind of reinforcement that substitutes 


nicely for drugs and alcohol. 

There is an even more basic borrowing 
from religion in AA or in Narcotics Anon- 
ymous or Cocaine Anonymous: all of these 
12-step programs devote a lot of time and 
attention to praising God for lifting the 
curse of their addiction, one day at a time. 
Fully six of the famous 12 steps of AA talk 
about relying on God or on following a 
“Higher Power.” 

AA, in short, isa lot like a religion. And 
at the present moment, this religion is 
sweeping Hollywood. There are more 
than 2,000 AA meetings per week in Los 
Angeles, many of them jammed with peo- 
ple in the entertainment business. As the 
Hollywood movers and shakers leave the 
land of mirrors and lines and tinkling 
glasses, they enter the world of public con- 
fession and prayer. 

These are the very same people who 
write the scripts, direct the movies, star in 
them and produce them. And 12 years of 
working here have taught me that what 
the ‘“‘creative talent’? have on their minds 
is what they put into their work. If AA has 
put God on their minds, then it’s fairly 
clear that God will soon appear on big and 
little screens — his presence also acknowl- 
edged by rock musicians since AA is par- 
ticularly popular among performers and 
their producers. 

Talk about high concept in Hollywood. 
The wheel is coming full circle. As the 
habits of the ’60s make life unworkable, 
AA offers a way out. Religion, laughed out 
of town in the ’60s and ’70s, is making a 
comeback via the inevitable flight from 
the same forces that drove it out in the 
first place. This is going to shape mass 
culture, I suspect, in a big way. Stranger 
things have happened. 

As for me, I take it one day at a time. 


A lawyer and writer, Stein once wrote 
speeches for Presidents Richard M. Nixon 
and Gerald R. Ford. 


From Newsweek, December 12, 1988. © 1988 by 
Newsweek, Inc. All rights reserved. Used by 
permission. 


Festival Quarterly tries each issue to feature 
essays and speeches from the larger world that, 
because of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, are of 
interest to our readers. 
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Here is a special gift to- and from- Festival Quar- 
terly readers. 

The Festival Cookbook: Four Seasons of Favorites 
offers more than 300 recipes collected from FQ sub- 
scribers and friends. You'll find Peppermint Pepper- 
nuts for winter, Pumpkin Shell Fruit Salad for fall 
and Asparagus Ham Bake for spring. 

Also Strawberry Rhubarb Compote, Maryland 
Crabcakes and Dried Apple Custard, Puerto Rican 
Chicken and Rice, Russian Mennonite Porzelky and 
East African Meat Stew with Pancakes. 

These North American and international favorites 
are now available in a hardcover concealed spiral edi- 
tion that stays open to the page you're using, 

The book also has a bright, new look. 

The Festival Cookbook is perfect to give to family 
and friends—or to yourself. 


The Festival Cookbook eke Ze SRY 

by Phyllis Pellman Good = it eee oe cota 

Concealed spiral, $17.95 (US.) | MasterCard and Visa accepted. 

Available at local bookstores or directly from the (You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ 


publisher Quarter-Order on page 31!) 
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Every Parent Should Read It! 


This book is for parents every- 
where who want to balance the many 
voices of child-rearing advice. Hes- 
ston College Professor Osborne looks 
at prominent parenting approaches 
including P.ET., Dobson, behaviorism 
and family systems—and offers a 
model which draws on the strengths 
of each. 


“Phil Osborne has done it. He’s put 
the fractured world of ‘How to Parent’ 
back together with a wonderful balance 
of common sense and clinical savvy. 

He’s mapped out a way for parents to 
keep their balance between tough love, 


tender love, and love in action, to raise 


healthy kids. Neither parents nor chil- 
dren lose their equilibrium. Both grow 
in self-esteem and centered values. 
“As Osborne so clearly shows, the 
usual ways to effective parenting taught 
in the last two decades lean to one side 


or the other, or evade the central ques- 
tion. Osborne brings these poles to- 


‘ ; gether into a vision for parenting that 

te pokian he erode parents can visualize, a model for par- 

of behaviorism in the 60s, PE.T. ent-child growth that will help both 

in the 70s, and Dobson and family parent and child grow freely and re- 
systems in the ’80s. A thoughtful sponsibly.” 


and practical guide. — David Augsburger 


This is a delightful book, thought- 
ful, readable, full of stories. And Os- 
borne does not hedge about his con- 
cern for religious values —he openly 


, ; | ; ies discusses the role of faith and values. 
Parenting for the '90s, by Philip Osborne This book is designed for both the 


322 pages, Trade Paperback, $9.95 ($13.95 Canadian) religious and nonreligious reader. 
. Why not share it with all of the par- 
Philip Osborne has taught in the [77 , ents you know! 

Psychology department of Hesston — 7 
College since 1971 and has served there ff | ee hl 
as Associate Academic Dean since f | Available at your local bookstore 
1978. His academic reputation as a 7; ¥ ® & ) or directly from the publisher. 
teacher is strong, resulting consistently | ~ ~ oe 
in some of the highest class enroll- yoF, . 
ments on campus. During the last 15 ~q hr Goo Books 
years Osborne has been active in var- |) | il . 
ious community educational and men- |) .\& vA | Main Street, Intercourse, FA 
tal health services. His Ph.D., received Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA 
from George Peabody College in 1974, or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171 


is in Psychology. Osborne is a native of 
Hesston, Kansas. He and his wife 
Lorna are the parents of three young 
adult children. 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
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Festival Quarterly celebrates its 15th 
birthday with a special double-length issue. 


art by Cheryl Benner 
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I'll See You Again! 
by Myron S. Augsburger 


Caught in a turbulent time, 
Felix Manz boldly risked his 
life for a free church. He was 
often on the run from the 
authorities who wanted to 
quell this religious movement, 
so popular with the people 
that it threatened the political 
control of the established 
church. 

A novel based on careful 
research of the Anabaptist 
movement when many risked 
everything for the sake of the 
gospel. 

Paper, $7.95, in Canada 
$9.95 


Rebecca 
by Mary Christner 
Borntrager 


A sequel to Ellie, Rebecca 
is the story of Ellie’s daughter. 
Rebecca appreciated her 
Amish heritage, but 
questioned some of its 
traditions. Her growing 
relationship with James, a 
young Mennonite, causes 
resentment on the part of 
some people in the Amish 
community. 

Paper, $5.95, in Canada 
$7.50 


Herald Press books are 
available through your local 
bookstore or write to Herald 
Press (include 10% for 


shipping—minimum $1). 
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The Least One 
by Maureen Hay Read 


Ten years after her first 
book, Like a Watered Garden, 
Maureen Hay Read wrote this 
sequel about her busy family. 
The Least One is the account 
of the Read family’s quest for 
another adopted daughter 
and the arrival of Anne Marie 
from Korea. 

Paper, $7.95, in Canada 
$9.95 
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Mary Choscoer Borntriger 


Ellie 


by Mary Christner 
Borntrager 


A captivating story (for 
junior high through adult) of 
the adventures and struggles 
of a girl growing up Amish. 
Includes authentic details 
across a life span of the Amish 
way of serving God. 

Paper, $5.95, in Canada 
$7.50 


Herald Press 
Dept. FQ 


616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 


The Splendid Vista 
by Esther Loewen Vogt 


Vivacious Kirsten Weber is 
in love with Wilshire Patten, 
the handsome young surgeon 
for the Union Army. Yet she 
cannot commit her heart to 
him because his work conflicts 
with her belief that war is 
wrong. And what of David, the 
young man from her church 
who wants to marry her? 

Confronted with the Civil 
War on their very doorstep, 
Kirsten’s family encounters 
danger as they care for 
wounded soldiers, both Union 
and Confederate. 

Paper, $5.95, in Canada 
$7.50 


A Potpourri of New Books from Herald Press 


Peace, Faith, Nation: 
Mennonites and Amish 
in Nineteenth-Century 
America 


by Theron F. Schlabach 


Schlabach explores the 
19th-century experience of 
Mennonite and Amish groups 
who at times resisted and at 
times embraced American 
culture and values. 

How were these inheritors of 
the 16th-century Radical 
Reformation developing as a 
religious community? Was 
Pietism still changing 
Mennonite worship, devotion, 
and practice? What about the 
Mennonite emphasis on 
humility which contrasted with 
the general mood of the 
country. Mennonite Experience 
in America Series, Vol. 2 
Paper, $19.95, in Canada 
$24.95 
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EDITORIALS | | 


Fifteen Years Old! 


Because Festival Quarterly received 
such a strong vote of affirmation from its 
readers during the last few months, we 
decided it was only fair to give the maga- 
zine more primary attention. 

Never orphaned but _ occasionally 
slighted, Festival Quarterly is moving to 
the top of Assistant Editor David Gray- 
bill’s list. 

Beginning with the Summer 1989 
issue, Dave will become Managing Editor 
of FQ. That means he will set writing 
deadlines and production schedules. That 


means he may bark at whomever is delay- 
ing those plans. He will add his eyes and 
ears to Merle’s and mine in looking out for 
issues deserving attention and writers who 
can meet the challenge. We welcome his 
alert attention and editing skills. 

To celebrate Festival Quarterly’s 15 
years, we give you this double issue. 
Thank you again for your expressions of 
confidence in FQ. We need your contin- 
ued support and we value your sugges- 
tions for Festival Quarterly. — PPG 


Drifts of Grace 


I grew up in Ohio, not somewhere in 
the tropics, but you’d never know it by my 
attitude toward winter. As the days grow 
short in November, my mood begins to 
sink. Christmas carries me through De- 
cember, but January and February are 
bleak months when my nose runs, my 
hands crack and I watch the weather re- 
ports with a sense of dread. The opening 
of baseball’s spring training brings the first 
sign of hope, followed by the long-awaited 
equinox and the change to Daylight Sav- 
ings Time. Glorious spring appears, fol- 
lowed by even more delightful summer. I 
am careful to limit my complaining during 
the sultry days of July and August; I know 
too well what lies ahead. 

For me, a snowstorm — unless it comes 
on December 24 — is as welcome as filling 
out tax forms. And a snowstorm in March 
is like an IRS audit. 

So I was not overjoyed when rain this 
past March 6 turned to sleet and then to 
six inches of snow. It was hardly a huge 
storm by Pennsylvania standards, a mere 
dusting to people from Minnesota or al- 
most anywhere in Canada. Still, it was 
enough to close schools and businesses and 
even postpone a visit to Lancaster County 
by President Bush, who was to address 
high school students about drug abuse and 
make a courtesy call on local Amish and 
Old Order Mennonite leaders. (The trip 
and meeting — thought to be the first ever 
between a sitting president and Old Order 
members — took place two weeks later.) 

While I bear the President no ill will 
(okay, just a little—I voted for Dukakis), 
his change in plans helped me to finally see 
some good in snowstorms. 

Along with the risks snow brings, sub- 


stantial accumulations have the virtue of 
encouraging people to slow down, both on 
the roads and in their lives. Meetings are 
canceled or rescheduled; people stay 
home or take walks; a brief spirit of cele- 
bration prevails. 

Snowstorms remind us that our sched- 
ules are arbitrary, our plans flimsy. No 
matter how important we are (or think we 
are), no matter how rich or powerful or 
sophisticated, we are at the mercy of little 
flakes falling from the sky. Snow points 
out the triviality of many of our concerns; 
how much frantic effort do we put into 
projects that will be erased as quickly as 
the footprints we leave in the drifting par- 
ticles of white? 

Snow is a relatively gentle reminder of 
our own place in the universe. There are 
far harsher ones—hurricanes, earth- 
quakes and tornadoes, as well as the envi- 
ronmental messes we cause ourselves, 
from the diminishing of the ozone layer to 
the greenhouse effect to floods caused by 
deforestation. 

For all the trouble snow causes— 
indeed, because it is disruptive — it offers 
us a chance to reflect on our tendency to 
make ourselves God and our smallest 
problems matters of ultimate concern. In 
addition, snow brings a sense of wonder in 
the midst of earth’s desperation. Like a 
sign of grace, it interrupts the weary mo- 
notony of pollution and poverty and cor- 
ruption and war, creating a landscape that 
is momentarily transformed, made new. 

I will never be persuaded to welcome 
winter, but perhaps an occasional snow- 
storm, like a sign of Easter, can help me to 
find calm in the midst of uproar and life in 
a season of death. — DG 
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— LETTERS 


Whether to support Festival Quarterly 
is not the question. The point of debate is 
how much support can we give to this 
powerful and useful instrument of com- 
munication. The answer is decided. It will 
be three subscriptions to residents in USA 
and one to whomever you choose abroad. 
It seems to me those who read FQ abroad 
are among the most faithful and dedicated 
contemporary Anabaptists in the world. 
They have perspective on life’s realities 
that most of us only imagine. When they 
return to their afuent homeland, home 
church and close kin, they have a spiri- 
tually therapeutic message. God _ bless 
them, and bless you for having conceived, 
nurtured and struggled to keep FQ alive 
to serve the present and coming genera- 
tions. 

Marguerite and Winfield Fretz, 
North Newton, Kansas 


I can appreciate the struggle you folks 
have had producing a publication like Fes- 
tival Quarterly. You've done an outstand- 
ing job and we thoroughly enjoy the maga- 
zine. 

I have one suggestion that might help 
you with your Canadian subscriptions. It is 
a great nuisance to have to buy an interna- 
tional cheque or to go to the Post Office 
and wait in line to buy a money order so 
that one can pay for a subscription to FQ. 


Would it not be possible for you to ar- 
range to have a Canadian mail drop to 
collect subscriptions from here, and then 
have only one person make the transfer 
into U.S. currency? If we could simply 
write cheques from here as we do with 
other payments, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to subscribe. But it isn’t possible to do 
that any longer, unless one is prepared to 
pay exorbitant charges. 

I think if you could make some arrange- 
ment to facilitate payments, you would 
help yourselves a great deal. For what it’s 
worth. 

Harold Jantz, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


I really appreciate your efforts and min- 
istry via FQ. We asa staff read the FQ and 
after we’re done we put copies on display 
in our reading room. . . We know many of 
our guests are exposed to your good work. 

Keep up the ministry. 

Lakewood Retreat Center, 
Brooksville, Florida 


We continue to enjoy FQ and are 
happy for its survival. You folks are per- 
forming a fine service for the Mennonite 
community and to like-minded Christians. 
You seem to have the gift of finding an 
excellent balance between what is biblical 


and what is cultural and not debasing ei- 
ther, for whatever is good, lovely, etc., 
ultimately emanates from God. 

George and Adelaide Epp 

Chilliwack, British Columbia 


We don’t want FQ to die. It’s a maga- 
zine we read from front to back. It has a 
broader readership than some Mennonite 
publications, and we eat it up! 

Eli and Martha Helmuth, 
LaGrange, Indiana 


We want you to know that your work in 
providing such a publication as the Festi- 
val Quarterly is one of the finest coming 
to us. We do pray that your work can 
continue and that you can feel that your 
efforts are divinely blessed. We are renew- 
ing our subscription. 

Harold and Roberta Kreider 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 


“Well, gentlemen, we’ve gota stunning new logo and a marvelous publicity 
campaign ready. We just need to come up with a product.” 
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ey Leave? 


Should They Stay? 


Editor’s Note: During the first eight months of 1988, some 3,000 
Mennonites left the Soviet Union for West Germany. The exodus 
shows no signs of abating. What accounts for this comparatively large 
emigration? Is it the lure of the West and its promise of prosperity? Is 
it a move to shore up spiritual faithfulness? Is it prompted by a 
desire for family unity? 

And what of the spiritual welfare of those who remain? Should 
the worldwide Mennonite fellowship support or question this growing 
migration? 

Festival Quarterly has gathered commentary from a variety of 
sources: Paul Kraybill, Executive Secretary of Mennonite World 
Conference; Ray Hacker, who has family connections in the country; 
Walter Sawatsky, presently director of East/West Concerns for 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC); Anthony J. Ugolnik, who grew 
up in the Russian Eastern Orthodox Church and is Associate 
Professor of English at Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; and Art Montoya, who lived and worked in Nicara- 
gua and is now Director of Peace Education and Draft Counseling 
for MCC. 


Church Faces Painful Adjustments 


Glasnost and perestroika (openness and restructuring) offer 
Soviet Christians unprecedented freedom for outreach to 
unbelievers thirsting for the gospel. 

Ironically, the same changes in Soviet society are making 

ossible an exodus that may be calling into question the very 
survival of the Mennonite churches in that nation. 

These were some of the impressions shared by Mennonite 
World Conference (MWC) Executive Secretary Paul N. 
Kraybill after a four-member MWC delegation concluded its 


MLC photo by john A. Lapp 


As glasnost Opens the door October 24-November 4, 1988, visit to the Soviet Union. 
: - Everywhere, ‘Perestroika is abundantly obvious,” reports 
to emigration, Kraybill. “‘New and dramatic stories of public church services, 
: : open air or in public buildings, are heard. Many congregations 
Soviet Mennonites ponder have experienced an influx of unbelievers; sometimes special 
° services have drawn thousands; sometimes believers remain in 
their future. the basement or outside so unbelievers can fill the church. .. . 
Evangelistic opportunites abound. . .. There’s a hunger and a 


search for Scriptures.” 
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The tumultuous change has caught the Christian church 
unprepared, notes Kraybill. Operating for years in a survival 
mode, the churches developed sheltered, pietistic communities 
with rigid hierarchies: 

“There was evangelism, but the absorption rate was slow 
enough that the highly structured pattern was undisturbed. .. . 
Now the walls are breaking down, the survival mode is obso- 
lete, the public is knocking at the door.” 

Just as the larger Soviet society must make difficult adjust- 
ments, so too the churches will need to change their structures 
in the face of new realities. 

Yet, for many Mennonites in the U.S.S.R. the internal 
changes in the country are not as significant as the fact that the 
spirit of “‘openness”’ has also opened the door wider than ever 
for emigration. For the German-speaking Mennonites, there 
seems to be little difficulty in getting permission to leave. The 
exodus may well take on a magnitude of historic dimensions in 
the long tale of Mennonite migrations. 

“T don’t think there has ever been such a large-scale 
peacetime migration of Mennonites in history,” said Kraybill. 
“They’re leaving by the planeloads.”’ 

During the first eight months of 1988 alone, about 3,000 


Mennonites left the U.S.S.R. for West Germany, and the 
exodus shows no signs of abating. 

For the Soviet Mennonite churches, ‘‘Needless to say this is 
a traumatic experience, and it is extremely difficult to plan or 
project the future in light of the dynamics of this ‘avalanche’ as 
it has been termed by some. . . . There is very little evidence 
that it will be stopped until a large portion of the German- 
speaking Mennonites will have migrated to Germany.” 

In some places congregations are closing. Others are left 
leaderless. Choirs are breaking apart. Where Mennonites have 


The tumultuous change 
has caught the 
Christian church unprepared .. . 
‘The question may well be asked 
if the Mennonite church 
in the U.S.S.R. 


will survive.” 


worshiped together with other believers, churches see gaping 
holes in their community. 

Jake Pauls, a Canadian member of the delegation, reflected, 
“While my heart wanted to rejoice with those who could leave, 
I soon realized another side of this issue. Pastors and Church 
Superintendents (Baptist and Mennonite) were openly lament- 
ing this movement and grieving the loss of many active church 
members. Some reported the loss of one-third, one-half or even 
more of their membership due to this phenomenon. 

“What such a migration of people out of Russia could mean 
was made clear to me in a small Kirchliche church in Alma Ata. 
Noticing the many musical instruments in the back of the 
sanctuary, I inquired about their orchestra. “Those are all in- 
struments left here by those who have left the country,’ the 
minister explained. ‘Now we hardly have a choir at all.’ I 
wondered what being a pastor here must be like! What would 
the will of God be, if I was a church member there?”’ 

Ultimately, feels Kraybill, ““The question may well be asked 
if the Mennonite church in the U.S.S.R. will survive.” 

Furthermore, “There is little point in outsiders protesting 
or objecting. We can’t really empathize with the depth of 
suffering during the last 70 years. We can only hope and pray 
that the church in Germany has the resources and strength to 
receive and minister to the enormous challenge of such a 


massive influx.” 

In the meantime, however, tens of thousands of Mennonites 
do remain in the Soviet Union. 

Excerpted from Mennonite World Conference News release. 


Exodus Should Not Be Lamented 
by Ray K. Hacker 


My wife, Agnes (Rosenfeld), and I had the good fortune of 
visiting the Soviet Union for three weeks this past summer to 
visit Agnes’ relatives in Karaganda, Kazakhstan. Here we 
became acutely aware that life for them and their neighbors 
was difficult and the territory harsh. Their home in a state 
farm village had electricity but few appliances, no running 
water, no central heating and no indoor toilet facilities. 

Their source for water was a common faucet along the 
village street. The village streets had more potholes than level 
surface, no sewage system and numerous farm animals roaming 
at will. The standard of living throughout the Soviet Union is 
far from what we enjoy in North America. (We toured in five 
Soviet republics.) 

Mennonite people during the last 70 years have endured 
suffering, persecution and fear beyond the comprehension of 
most of us. Thankfully, due to glasnost the churches are now 
experiencing greater freedoms. 

However, the years of suppression, fear and uncertainty 
cannot be easily ignored or forgotten. The Mennonite people 
in the U.S.S.R. have a strong desire for freedom and a right to 
their suspicions that government regulations may once again 
exert undue pressures on the church. 

The point I wish to make is that we and MWC should not 
lament the fact that the Mennonites are leaving by the plane- 
loads nor that their exodus ‘“‘calls into question the very 
survival of the Mennonite churches in that nation.” 

These people have suffered enough. Many of our Mennonite 
forebears had the good fortune of leaving in the 1870s 
(18,000), the 1920s (25,000) and in the 1940s (12,000) —at 
least 55,000 in total. 

Frank Epp in Mennonite Exodus says in retrospect that the 
fact that not all Mennonites left in the 1870s is known as the 
“historical error.”” Now that the opportunity to leave is once 
again an option for them we need to be supportive of their 
desires and provide whatever assistance and encouragement is 
required. 

For many this is a difficult choice. Is it better to be reunited 
with family in West Germany, or should they remain with 
family in the U.S.S.R.? We North Americans have no right to 
make them feel guilty for leaving a possible ‘‘mission field.” 
Perhaps there are those among us who will accept the challenge 
to resettle in the U.S.S.R. to keep the Mennonite church i 


there? : 
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Incidentally, this is not the first large-scale peacetime 
migration of Mennonites in history, as Paul Kraybill asserts. 
The initial migration to the Ukraine from 1788 and 1835 was 
not because of war, although military conscription in Prussia 
was indeed one of those issues. The migration from 1874 to 
1884 to North America of 18,000 people was also a peacetime 
migration. 

The Mennonite people and congregations in the Soviet 
Union are much in need of our prayers and encouragement. 
Let us not let them down. 


Why Are They Emigrating? 
by Walter Sawatsky 


Since February 1987, a new wave of immigration has 
brought more than 14,000 Soviet Germans to West Germany 
within the first 12 months. The pace continues. Among them 
were more than 2,000 Mennonites. 

Again we need to ask the question: Why are they emigrating? 
Now that there are dramatic changes taking place in Soviet 
society, when they are gradually beginning to acknowledge the 
dark spots in Soviet history, why would Mennonites still choose 
to leave? 

As I listened to Soviet Mennonites talk about the subject 
earlier this spring —and everyone was thinking about it — I 
began listing various reasons cited for emigration. 

Of course the official reason is that people want to reunite 
with families. But every time a family, separated for 45 years by 
now, is reunited, it means separation from other family 
members in the Soviet Union. How meaningful is such a 
reunification? 

We also heard some other reasons for leaving. One leader 
was disappointed to be losing choir members, deacons and 
other stalwarts of the church and could not understand why 
they wanted to leave now when things were so good. He kept 
pointing to the delicacies on the table as an indication of how 
well-to-do they had become. Even the pressures on the church 
were easing. He concluded that they were emigrating because 
they wanted to become richer. They had heard about the cars, 
fancy furniture and other luxuries of their Umsiedler relatives 
in West Germany and they wanted it too. 

Our group travelled with a young couple in a Central Asian 
city who were awaiting each day’s post to see whether their 
permit to emigrate had arrived. When asked why they wished 
to emigrate the husband pointed to a picture on the dashboard 
and talked about his brother in West Germany. The most 
striking thing about the picture was not the brother, but a 
BMW car that flashed invitingly. 

Still others told us they had long ago found a way to survive 
in this society, but they were concerned for their children. 
They saw how so many children were lost to the faith. Even if 
there was an easing of atheistic propaganda, there was still 
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much to pressure young people interested in careers to leave 
the church. They did not know, but perhaps it would be better 
in West Germany. 

One night in Krigisia I heard a rather interesting explana- 
tion for emigration, varieties of which reappeared in other 
places. They had been reading the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
especially chapters 37 to 39. These passages talk about the end 
times and signs of the end, so they wanted to know from us the 
correct biblical teaching on eschatology. Would the church be 
raptured before the time of tribulation, or would that happen in 
the middle of the seven-year period of tribulation as some Bible 
teachers were claiming? Might the church suffer through the 
whole period of tribulation before being raptured to be with the 
Lord (post-tribulation view)? 

Then I understood. If you are pre-tribulation, then it does 
not really matter where you live when the Lord returns. If 
either of the other two versions are true, however, then you 
are eager to get out from the land of Antichrist (does not Gog 
refer to the Soviet Union they ask?) before the time of desola- 
tion sets in. This explanation for emigration is not discussed 
publicly, but apparently keeps coming up when two or three 
people get together to talk. 

Why are they emigrating? The most consistent answer had 
to do with fears for the future. There had been other times of 
thaw when their condition as Christians and as Germans in the 
Soviet Union had improved. But then came new difficulties. 
Most people we talked to favored perestroika even though the 
actual changes were often not yet visible in their region, in 
their factory or in local politics. But they were unsure the new 
policy would last. If they did not get out now, they might live 
to regret it later. 

But why were they always asking us to give an opinion about 
emigration? When government authorities and journalists 
asked the questions we sensed that speaking against emigration 


would be helpful propaganda to get the Germans to be less experiencing the first stirrings of a vast religious revival. They 
feverish about immigrating. We of course tried to be neutral are the primary “‘Gospel-bearers”’ for the Russian people. 
since deciding to emigrate is something only those involved can These Orthodox Christians are not among the current 
really do. They are the ones who need to live with the conse- emigres—nor, indeed, from my own many contacts with these 
quences and to live with their consciences. Christians, do they choose to be. Such veterans of KGB 

Since most of them knew that, why were they as believers harassment and imprisonment as Gleb Yakunin, Vladimir 
asking us about emigration? Sometimes we sensed they wanted Poresh and Dmitri Dudko have said, in fact, that their land has 
an authoritative word that might finally put all the agonizing been blessed in its trials. No Christian can have spent any time 
discussion to rest. Perhaps in their society formerly, a central in the U.S.S.R. without knowing that the Gospel is alive there 
leadership existed that could issue final statements. But that is in a special, vital way. Russian young people are hungry for the 
not the Mennonite way. gospel. I can point to so unexpected an evidence of that hunger 

Most of the time, it seemed that question was merely an as heavy rock lyrics, sung by the current hit group “Cherniye 
excuse to start talking about what was uppermost in their Kofe’’ (‘Black Coffee’). ‘“See the wooden churches of Russia,” 
minds. They wanted to share their innermost anxieties. They they sing with the heavy metal twang of guitar. “‘See their 
wanted to let us know the decision to leave was often made warped and ancient walls . . . in their timbers beats a heart, 


with great difficulty and many second thoughts. Most poignant _lives a faith.” 
was an incident on a Sunday morning in Alma Ata when two 
women came forward to announce this was their last Sunday 
before leaving. The pastor led the congregation in a prayer of 
dedication for them, bidding them Godspeed. There was much 
weeping all around. 


A Russian Orthodox Viewpoint 


by Anthony Ugolnik 


My ethnic origin is Byelorussian. Since Byelorussia is a much 
neglected republic in the U.S.S.R., virtually unknown to most 
Americans, I can empathize with the apparent invisibility of the 
German-Mennonites in the U.S.S.R. I am, however, an 


American. Freedom of religion is my birthright. My own 3 
Orthodox faith is much neglected in our own country, but I S 
have not experienced religious persecution in any form. I can B 
judge no person who chooses to leave his or her country in s 
order to guarantee against it. In fact, I experience much : 
ambiguity in my mind on this issue. It is, then, unfortunate that so many Westerners conclude 
Jewish emigration, Pentecostal emigration, and now that believing emigres engage in this new exodus because 
Mennonite emigration to the West has been greeted with much _ Russia renders a lived faith impossible. If the Jews, the Pente- 
approval by my American brothers and sisters. And indeed, costals, the Mennonites who leave the U.S.S.R. do so because 
past religious policy in the U.S.S.R. has been restrictive, even they wish to sunder themselves from a nation in which they live 
brutal in its constraints. It would be most ungenerous of me, in _ as exiles —if they believe that through such a separation they 
fact sinful, to question the rights or motives of those who wish can live the faith of their religious forebears more richly, more 
to escape the possibility that such constraints will one day return. _ fully, and thus serve their God—then I commend them and 
I have, then, examined my conscience many times when I support them, as I should. But in doing so, they should never 
feel a resentment toward American attentions to such emigres. _ forget the millions of witnessing believers whom they leave 
And I find, in my inmost heart, that not all such feelings are behind. For those believers have the fullest, the richest task of 
unjustified. I do not resent the fact that such people choose to all. Russia is ripe for the Spirit; the Gospel is coming to a new 
leave —I resent instead the conclusions that many of my fellow awakening for all the world there in that incubation of its past 
believers in the U.S. draw from their leaving. suffering. It is to those who remain, and not to those who 
I am one in faith with the 50 to 70 million people who leave, that we owe the greatest debt. 
embrace the orthodox faith in the U.S.S.R. These believers I am familiar with the suspicion that the motive for coming 
count themselves as Russian Orthodox — that is, they are one to the West is primarily material. Indeed, for some emigres 


with their people. They are organic to that Russian nation now __ that goal is openly acknowledged —and it certainly is a natural 


all 
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enough motive. But none of us, living in the richness of the 
West, should be too quick to condemn on those grounds alone. 
The first Mennonites to come to Russia, after all, were lured in 
part by the promise of rich lands to till. Germany or Israel or 
the U.S.A. may indeed offer the good life, or at least its 
promise. But I am pained when I see emigres, assisted by 
generous help and contributions from Western believers, come 
to judgment against those in the West who live in poverty. All 
the poor among us, after all, have not had the same assistance 
or sympathy offered them. 

But the final illusion and most dangerous one, fostered by 
the attention to such emigration, is this one: that a Christian can 
live a more virtuous life here in the West. For our riches give 
no assurance of a Christian life, nor, in fact, do our laws. 
Emigres come to a new home, but they leave an old one. That 
old home may be shabby or crude or even dangerous but it 
nurtures a powerful Christian life. 

I once said to a Soviet friend, one of the best I will know in 
this life, that I deeply regretted his trials and that I would pray 
for him. “And I,” he said in return with a smile, ‘“‘regret your 
trials. I will pray for you. For us, the alternatives are clearer 
and the way of the gospel is easy. But you in the West, so 
inundated in the materialism around you, sometimes confuse 
your faith with your riches.’’ This is, we must admit, our 
dilemma. And in the last analysis, this is the exchange which 
any emigre makes for his or her former life, however hard. We 
must welcome, then, the emigres, but realize that we welcome 
them to a new and perhaps greater trial. 
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To Leave or Stay in Central America? 


by Art Montoya 


From 1984 to 1986 I worked in Nicaragua with the Men- 
nonite churches, helping in community development and 
refugee relief. 

In October of 1988, as a Mennonite part of a larger 
delegation, I visited the Soviet Union. We came to celebrate 
with our Soviet brothers and sisters the Millenium of Christian- 
ity of the Russian Orthodox Church. I had to ask myself why so 
many Mennonites are leaving during this time of openness and 
social change in Soviet society. What will this mean for those 
church members who stay behind? The Mennonite churches in 
Central America have also experienced the emigration of many 
of their people. 

Historically, Mennonites in the Soviet Union have known 
much suffering and injustice. For most of its recent history 
Central America has faced social unrest, economic injustice, 
war and several natural disasters, costing the lives of thousands. 
In this soil of injustice, poverty and struggle for a better day, 
the Central American Mennonite churches are still thriving. 
That stands in contrast to the Mennonite churches in the 
Soviet Union, where one-third to one-half of their membership 
has left as the result of glasnost. Today, in Central America 
there are over 7,000 Mennonites. Difficulty has created an op- 


* 


portunity to spread the good news of peace and to serve others 
as the new community of Christ that stands with those who are 
suffering. 

Like the Soviet Union, Nicaragua, along with Honduras and 
E] Salvador, demands compulsory military service of its young 
men. When the Nicaraguan army in 1984 began active 
recruitment of its youth, the Mennonite Church in Nicaragua 
was faced with a serious dilemma. Some left the country to 
avoid being drafted. Others stayed, like Vincente who was 
called up but refused to put on the military uniform or carry a 
gun. ‘‘Because according to the law, the penalty for not 
complying was jail, I was ready to spend the next two years of 
my life in jail. I will not take a gun and fight,” said Vincente. 

Jose Duran, who works in pastoral ministries with the 
churches in Nicaragua, remembers the impact the military 
draft and Contra war issue had on the church. ‘Until now, the 
biggest problem facing us has been helping the churches 


The church in Central America 
thrives despite poverty, war 
and natural disasters. 


understand that our responsibility as Christian disciples is not 
simply refusing to take up arms, but rather to get involved in 
productive work that contributes to the healing of our country’s 
needs and in this way to convince the authorities that we’re 
willing to do our part.”’ 

Last year while I was visiting in Nicaragua, I asked Nicolas, 
a Mennonite pastor in Managua, why he hadn’t left Nicaragua 
despite thousands who are leaving every week for the United 
States. ‘‘I am a pastor of a church with over 100 members, and 
if I left I would not feel good about myself. I am reminded by 
the words of Jesus in John 10, where he tells the parable of the 
good shepherd to his disciples. The good shepherd is willing to 
give his life for his sheep. 

‘“‘He does not abandon them when times get tough. I could 
never abandon this church. I feel a strong responsibility to 
them.” 

In these difficult times the Mennonites in Central America 
are finding a deeper understanding and practice of the 
Anabaptist concern for evangelism, peacemaking and service. 
Despite the thousands that have left, the church has experi- 
enced some growth in recent years. I believe that the Menno- 
nite church in the Soviet Union and the Mennonites in Central 


America can learn from each other as they struggle to be 
faithful to God. 
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of Ideas 


by David Graybill 


Imagine ducks that emerge from toilet 
fixtures, woodburning stoves that are 
made of wood, a fish that leaps out of a 
rock or a tea set in the shape of Tennessee. 

Welcome to the world of Herb Weaver, 
humorist and ceramic sculptor, demand- 
ing teacher and down-home Southern 
boy. 

A Virginia native who lives in Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, Weaver wears blue jeans, 
speaks in a drawl and likes country music. 
But beneath his puns and aw-shucks man- 
ner is a thoughtful, ambitious artist who, 
like his work, has more to offer than meets 
the casual eye. 

An indifferent student growing up, 
Weaver got involved in art almost by acci- 
dent, during his senior year at Eastern 
Mennonite High School. At his mother’s 
request, he took an art class from sculptor 
Esther Augsburger, who taught at the 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, school. 

The course was not Weaver’s favorite 
at first. (“I really hated ceramics,’ he 
says.) But he came to enjoy it as a break 
from his other schoolwork. 

After his graduation in 1975, Weaver 
found himself confronted with a choice: 
get a job or go to college. “I didn’t want to 
work,”’ he recalls. So he enrolled at East- 
ern Mennonite College as an art major. 

At the encouragement of Augsburger 
and others who thought he could relate 
well to students, he switched his major to 
art education. (“‘You can see how dedi- 
cated I was,” he says with a laugh.) 

Weaver married his high school sweet- 
heart, Anita Hunsberger, in 1978. He 


graduated from EMC in 1979 and taught 
at Warren County High School in Front 
Royal, Virginia, for a year. 

He returned to EMHS as a teacher in 
1980, when Augsburger moved with her 
husband, Myron, to Washington, D.C. 

Unsure that he wanted to make teach- 
ing a career, Weaver entered a master of 
fine arts program in ceramics at James 
Madison University. He continued to 
teach a nearly full load, went to school full 
time and worked as a graduate assistant. 

As if that weren’t enough, he and Anita 
were building a house and doing all the 
work — including plumbing and wiring — 
themselves. 

“It was stupid,” he says. ‘“‘But I learned 
to work efficiently.” 

As a response to the pressure he was 
under, he began making ‘‘stress pots’’ — 
ceramic pots being pulled apart by clamps 
and braces. Other works from this period 
include a self-portrait of himself as an au- 
tomobile battery (with the terminals in his 
mouth to show that he could “take the 
shock’’) and a ceramic matchbook with all 
but one of the matches burned out. 

But perhaps his most memorable piece 
from graduate school was a woodburning 
stove made out of pine. At the end of his 
thesis exhibition, Weaver took the piece 
outside, loaded it with logs and ceremon- 
iously burned it in front of more than a 
hundred people. 

“I had reservations because I had spent 
so much time making it,’’ Weaver says. 
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“But the crowd — it was like I had scored 
the winning basket at a game.” 

Weaver later made a duplicate of the 
piece and gave it to his faculty adviser. 

Weaver received his M.F.A. in 1985. 
He and his wife rented out their house — 
which had just been completed a year 
earlier —and moved to Tennessee, where 
Herb became a member of the art faculty 
at Bryan College. 

“Tt was the only job offer I had,” he 
says, explaining that he wrote letters to 
500 colleges and junior colleges in trying 
to find a position. 

Bryan is located in the town where the 
Scopes “‘monkey trial’”’ was held, and it 
didn’t take Weaver long to discover that 
he was out of step with the fundamentalist 
tilt of the school. 

“But I learned a lot,” he says. “I 
learned how to defend my Anabaptist 
principles,’’ such as peace. ‘‘I found myself 
really digging into scripture and saying, 
‘This is why I believe what I do.’”’ 

Brescia College in Kentucky, where 
Weaver became assistant professor in 
1987, has offered the chance to learn from 
a very different group— Catholics. 
Weaver admits that he was “‘a little appre- 
hensive’ when he came, but says he has 
developed an appreciation for his col- 
leagues, many of whom are nuns. 

The people that he works with are ‘‘in- 
terested in the Mennonites,’’ he says, add- 
ing that he finds parallels between Catho- 
lic sisters and Mennonite women who 


struggle for more respect and a larger role 
in the church. 

Although he enjoys the environment of 
Brescia, Weaver dreams of someday work- 
ing in art full time. ““As much as I like 
teaching, it’s still a job,” he says. ‘Art is 
recreation.” 

At the same time, he recognizes that 
full-time artists must create work that sells, 
rather than simply what interests them. 
For ceramic artists in particular, this often 
means repeating popular pieces. 

“T’m afraid I might get bored doing the 
same thing over and over,” he says. 

For the time being, Weaver is content 
to teach, care for his two young daughters 
and practice art part-time. One of his goals 
since graduate school has been to partici- 
pate in four shows a year —a goal he met 
even when he was teaching six courses a 
semester in Tennessee. 

Harder to measure, but equally impor- 
tant to him, are his other aims: to be an 
interesting teacher, to encourage students 
to do their best work and to create distinc- 
tive, thought-provoking pieces himself. 

Often, he says, people are misled by his 
easygoing style. Students assume “until 
midterm” that it doesn’t matter how or 
when they do their projects; other artists 
think he’s ‘too funny, not serious 
enough.” 

Weaver responds that each of his works 
offers surprises to people willing to look 
closely. His ‘‘Mallard” series, for example, 
can be appreciated for its depiction of 
ducks, for the individual toilet parts that 
comprise it (all made of ceramics) or for 
the relationships among the pieces. 

Other works have details that illustrate 
a serious theme. The tic-tac-toe markings 
and band-aid on ‘‘Nuked’’ depict 
Weaver’s frustration, respectively, with 
“the games that the higher-ups are playing 
with us’’ and the ineffectual efforts being 
made to stop the arms race. 

Humor, Weaver says, is a way of draw- 
ing people into a piece. It’s also a way of 
encouraging people to see their everyday 
surroundings in new ways. 

“T take things that seem silly or simple 
and make them into something interest- 
ing,’ he says. “I never run out of ideas, 
really.” 
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ET PREACHING BE 


WINSOME 


by J. Nelson Kraybill 


The first sign of good 
preaching is that the 
topic really matters to 

the preacher. 


Ever since Eutychus dozed off during 
one of Paul’s sermons and fell three 
stories from an open window (Acts 
20:7-12), preachers have been alert to 
the hazards of mediocre preaching. In 
fairness to the Apostle, we should note 
that Paul was preaching at midnight —an 
hour when Garrison Keillor himself 
would have trouble keeping many people 
awake. 

If Paul could blame his homiletic 
casualties on long midnight services, I 
have no such easy excuse. Most of my 
sermons fill the 11 a.m. slot and run less 
than 30 minutes. If congregants nod off 
while I’m in the pulpit, I have no one to 
blame but myself. 

Frankly, I aspire to do more than 
keep people awake, or to entertain them. 
I want to tell a Story, and tell it with such 
conviction and imagination that congre- 
gants forget it’s me preaching. I want to 
sing out the cadences of a Song, a tune 
so old yet so wonderful that even 
children and grandparents dance along. 


The Story and the Song are about an 
ages-old yearning of God and humans to 
know each other as friends. The words 
are part poetry, part history and all 
about the deepest spiritual needs we 
mortals know. The characters are 
Abraham, Job, Elizabeth and innumera- 
ble other men and women who earnestly 
sought God. More recent cast members 
include Felix Manz, Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
and Desmond Tutu. Jesus of Nazareth 
plays such a pivotal role that persons who 
hear the Story cannot remain neutral in 
their response to what he has done. At 
least some people in the congregation 
suddenly will find themselves dancing, 
singing or playing a part in the unfolding 
drama. 


To all of this I aspire when I preach, 
though plenty of people can tell you that 
my own sermons fall short of the mark. 
Good preaching is hard work, a discipline 
others model better than I. But I believe 
winsome preaching is indispensible to the 
health and growth of the church, and I 
recognize good preaching when it 
happens. 

After a decade or more of being 
downplayed in Mennonite congregations 
and seminaries, preaching is back. 
Preachers are back in the pulpit now 
with seminary education, a mixed 
blessing. I’m still putting in time as a 
seminary student, and certainly value ed- 
ucation. But seminary students spend 
years listening to lectures, not sermons. 
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If preachers lecture when they get in the 
pulpit, they will be a dismal flop. 

Recently I heard of a congregation 
that included in the job description for its 
new minister that he or she “not know 
Greek, and never have been to the Holy 
Land.”’ That congregation simply was 
tired of well-crafted sermons full of 
esoteric data and dispassionate conclu- 
sions. People don’t go to church to hear 
a lecture. They go to church to hear a 
familiar Story told in a fresh and 
life-giving way. 

The first sign of good preaching is 
that the topic really matters to the 
preacher. There must be some signal 
early on that the speaker urgently wants 
to share what he or she has found 
hopeful, sobering or life-giving. The 
objective is not primarily to dispense in- 
formation, but skillfully to draw new 
relationships and analogies to the Story 
people already know. If the preacher has 
not been changed by the message, the 
sermon will lack conviction and the 
congregation will answer with a unani- 
mous, silent ‘“‘so what?”’ 

Revival meetings have gone the way 
of linoleum floors in most Mennonite 
churches, replaced by something softer, 
quieter and more comfortable. I don’t 
miss the guilt and emotional manipula- 
tion that revival meetings inflicted upon 
me as a child. Yet I do miss the sense of 
urgency and immediacy that some 
preachers brought to those old-time 
meetings. The sermon called for life- 
changing response, the preacher gave 
very concrete examples of how the 
message could affect our lives, and an air 
of drama filled the room. 

A second mark of good preaching is 
its solid footing in the faith tradition. For 
Christians that surely means a thorough 
use of the Book that records the 1500- 
year history of a faith community’s 
experience of God. The Bible covers the 
full range of possible human responses to 
the divine, from doubt and guilt to 
freedom and joy. It is scandalous how 
little many of us know about the Bible 
today. Many sermons do not help us with 
our ignorance, since the preacher simply 
reads a passage of scripture and uses it as 


a springboard to develop a line of 
thought only vaguely related to the 
passage in question. 

Awareness of psychology, sociology 
and other disciplines can make preaching 
more effective, but these perspectives 
cannot replace the spiritual strength of a 
sermon that brings the scriptures to life. 
Preaching cut off from biblical roots is 
like an oak tree rotten in the trunk. It 
may be stately to behold, but it will not 
withstand much of a storm. 

The Bible first took shape as oral 
tradition, as faith stories were retold be- 
cause they were fun to hear and had 
enduring spiritual significance. The 
preacher must learn to retell the old 
stories, to get caught up in the drama of 
Moses facing down Pharaoh or disciples 
racing to the empty tomb. The teller 
must let the story carry its own weight 
for a while before jumping to theological 
conclusions. 

A third trait of winsome preaching is 
the ability to draw meaningful analogy 
between theology and the listeners’ 
present situation. Even children will sit 
up and listen when the preacher tells a 
modern parable drawn from everyday 
observation. A hundred stories are 
available each week, taken from current 
events, personal experience and 
literature. 

Only the least imaginative speaker will 
resort to the insipid stuff canned in 
books with titles like 1001 Sermon 
Illustrations. The congregation would 
rather hear real accounts of how the 
preacher experiences God in the mun- 
dane activities of daily life. The preacher 
will help listeners see the forgiveness of 
God in the embrace of a child, or the call 
to service in caring for an aging parent. 

The effective preacher knows the 
congregation well enough to sense the 
fears, hopes and joys of many members. 
These spiritual and emotional issues 
provide the ‘‘raw material” for sermon 
agenda. It is possible to preach to the 
needs of people feeling anger, guilt or 
despair without breaking confidence or 
in any way identifying sufferers. 

Perhaps the greatest requirement for 
winsome sermons is that preachers 


themselves be pilgrims earnestly seeking 
God. I would rather hear about sailing 
from someone who just soloed across the 
Atlantic than from a landlubber who 
graduated from sailing school. I would 
rather hear about the preacher’s own 
“dark night of the soul” than get a 
synopsis of Karl Barth’s theology. 

Let the Story be told with vivid images 
and real characters. Instead of jokes, let 
the congregation see the humor of our 
human foibles and laugh along with the 
grace of God. Let the Story tie into the 
lives of ordinary people experiencing the 
joy of new love or the weight of mid-life 
crisis. Let the sermon address real 
questions that people in the congregation 
are asking, not paper tigers that the 
preacher can easily dispatch. 

Perhaps the conclusion we should 
draw from the Eutychus story is that Paul 
was such a winsome preacher that people 
wanted to stay up until midnight to hear 
him. Paul preached from his heart, on 
questions of immediate significance to 
himself and his listeners. “‘I came to you 
in weakness and fear, and with much 
trembling,” Paul once wrote. “My 
message and my preaching were not with 
wise and persuasive words, but with a 
demonstration of the Spirit’s power”’ 

(I Cor. 2:3,4). 

It was not Paul’s technique or 
erudition that made his preaching 
winsome. Rather, it was his ability to put 
into fresh words the Story of God’s love 
in Jesus Christ (Rom. 5:6-8), his vulnera- 
bility in telling his own encounter with 
God (II Cor. 12:1-10), his passion for 
applying the gospel to urgent needs of his 
listeners (Acts 16:29-34). If our preachers 
bring the same qualities to the 11 a.m. 
slot on Sunday, even Eutychus will stay 
awake. 


J. Nelson Kraybill pastored for five years 
at Taftsville Chapel Mennonite Fellowship 
in Vermont, and now is a doctoral student in 
Biblical Studies at Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. 
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Should Understand 
About Canadian Mennonites 


Those of us Canadian Mennonites 
who have lived and studied in the United 
States, who are students of North 
America and have written about Ameri- 
can Mennonites, are perhaps duty bound 
to attempt explanations of our similar- 
ities and our differences to American 
and Canadian Mennonites alike. (The 
very rare American Mennonites who 
have lived and studied in Canada surely 
have the same task!) 

Discussions of this kind can readily 
become nationalistic and patriotic 
romanticism. I am a Canadian and am 
committed to do my small part for the 
well-being of this society, yet I believe 
that it is rarely helpful to build up by 
tearing down. Besides, I am too fond of 
much that is American to be simplistically 
jingoistic! The characteristic friendliness 
of small-town American waitresses and 
the almost unequalled creativity of 
privately-funded American colleges and 
universities are just two examples of 
American culture that I appreciate, 
which could be multiplied many times 
over. Besides, I have many close friends 
who are Americans! 

My emphasis will be on our differ- 
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by Rodney J. Sawatsky 


ences as Canadians and Americans, 
rather than our similarities. Our com- 
monalities as human beings and even as 
Mennonites can be assumed; our 
differences resulting from our respective 
histories and cultures demand our 
attention here. 

We Mennonites of Dutch-Russian 
extraction, who are divided roughly 
equally between the United States and 
Canada, have long been aware of the 
kinds of dynamics I will address, even if 
that consciousness lacks formulation. 
Mennonites with a Swiss-South German 
heritage are primarily located in the U.S. 
with only a comparatively small number 
in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
For you this kind of discussion may seem 
both new and strange. Let me assure you 
that it is neither novel nor idiosyncratic, 
and furthermore, that its relevance is not 
only for our common structures and 
institutions but also for our common the- 
ology and ethics. 

1. Canadian Mennonites do not 
believe that the Canadian-American 
border is of no importance to Menno- 
nites. The negative tone of this statement 
is intentional. 


American Mennonites tend to believe 
that our national identities are of no 
importance to us, or, at least if we were 
true Anabaptists, ought not to have any 
significance for us. Canadian Mennonites 
tend not to agree. In fact, we might 
argue that when American Mennonites 
regard Canada as little more than the 
51st state, they are evidencing imperial- 
ism or, at least, the myopia of the 
powerful. In the realm of theology it may 
not be by accident that the de-emphasis 
of the importance of national boundaries 
comes primarily from American theolo- 
gians. 

Americans, for the most part, know 
very little about Canada and need to 
know very little. Canada shares the 
longest unguarded border in the world 
with the U.S. and is the U.S.’s largest 
trading partner, yet is of limited impor- 
tance in shaping American culture and 
society. The reason is obvious when we 
compare some figures. While Canada is 
slightly larger than the U.S.A. in land 
mass, the American population is almost 
10 times the Canadian, and the Ameri- 
can GNP considerably more than 10 
times the Canadian. 


Canada 
Land Mass 3,851,790 sq. miles 
Population 25,900,000 
GNP $335 billion (1985) 
USA 
Land Mass 3,615,105 sq. miles 
Population 243,800,000 
GNP $4,201 billion (1980) 


Canada’s identity, by contrast, is 
shaped primarily in relation to and fre- 
quently over against the U.S. Our media 
is flooded with U.S. news, our entertain- 
ment is imported primarily from the 
U.S., and, consequently, our culture 
struggles constantly to maintain a small 
glimmer of differentiation. 

This was one of the major issues in 
the recent free trade debate in Canada. 
Most American Mennonites assume that 
Canadian Mennonites would rejoice in 
this reduction in the significance of the 
border. But many Canadian Mennonites 
are at least fearful, if not strongly 
opposed to this new arrangement. Why so? 

Concern that Canada maintain at least 
a small media, publishing and entertain- 
ment industry to foster a unique Cana- 
dian cultural identity is only one concern. 

Some Canadian businesses will find it 
difficult to survive. Because Canada 
offers higher minimum wages and free 
medicare for all, individuals and busi- 
nesses pay higher taxes. Furthermore, it 
is costlier to do business in the north, 
given the climate and our relatively small 
population spread over a large expanse. 

Under free trade, in order to be 
competitive, it is likely that some 
businesses will seek lower taxes by either 
moving south or by trying to force the 
government to change its policies. Jobs 
may be lost; the social welfare system 
may be undone. A further fear is that in- 
creased economic integration with the 
U.S. will even further undermine 
Canada’s ability to pursue unique policies 
in international relations. 

Does this fear have any basis? Tender 
fruit farming in the Niagara peninsula, 
which includes many Mennonite farmers, 
may be seriously undermined. They 


cannot compete with American farmers 
because all their production costs are 
higher. The grain subsidies to U.S. 
farmers mean that Canadian farmers 
suffer. (Even before free trade, Canada 
could not provide the same subsidies.) 
Kansas Mennonite farmers can smile 
while Saskatchewan Mennonite farmers 
struggle to survive. Egg and chicken 
prices in the U.S. are much lower; what 
will this do to Canadian poultry farmers? 
Who knows? What we do know is that 
the border is significant to our culture 
and our very livelihood. 

Even if we recognize these economic 
realities, should Mennonites in Canada 
not separate themselves from cultural 
and social policy issues? Our unity in the 
church worldwide should surely be 
stronger than our national differences. 
True, but this can only be realized if all 
of us recognize the way we are shaped by 
our own cultures. Only then can we be 
freed from the limitations of our 
particular culture; only then are we able 
to live our theology and ethics in and 
through the particularities of culture and 
society. Canadian Mennonites must be 
faithful in “‘incarnating”’ in Canada, even 
as American Mennonites must be faithful 
in America, and even as Zairean Men- 
nonites must be faithful in Zaire. We will 
do it differently; we must do it differ- 
ently, for only then can we be faithful. 
Our theology is incarnational — not only 
in individuals, but also in groups and 
organizations. Our theology and ethics 
are profoundly related to our cultural 
and social variations. 

At the risk of being labelled “‘nation- 
alistic,”’ let me say that to be Canadian, 
almost by definition, requires that the 
mouse differentiate itself from the 
elephant. 

2. Canada is a conservative society in 
contrast to America, which is essen- 
tially a liberal society. America resulted 
from a revolution based on the Enlight- 
enment principle of natural rights. 
Canada emerged as a counter-revolution- 
ary society in both its English and French 
sectors. Canada, for a considerable 
period of time, sought to say no to both 
the Revolution and its Enlightenment 


roots. The Roman Catholic Church in 
Quebec and the Anglican Church in 
Ontario and the Maritimes joined forces 
with political leaders to maintain a 
society in which the monarchy, estab- 
lished churches and traditionalism 
retained considerable power well into the 
nineteenth century, and in some ways 
still today. 

Separation of church and state came 
to Canada only later in the nineteenth 
century and then never completely. The 
vast majority of church members in 
Canada are Roman Catholic or Anglican, 
or belong to more mainline churches like 
the Presbyterian and United Church of 
Canada. The more sectarian believers’ 
church or evangelical community is 
proportionately much smaller in Canada 
than in the U.S. Furthermore, the state 
continues to fund certain religious 
organizations such as the Roman 
Catholic separate school system in On- 
tario. All denominational seminaries and 
colleges in Ontario that are affiliated 
with a provincial university, including 
Conrad Grebel College, receive public 
funding. 

Canada’s social welfare system is 
based on this same conservativism. Even 
the New Democratic Party, Canada’s 
socialist party, to which a good number 
of Mennonites belong, is essentially 
conservative. By conservative I mean 
that the well-being of the total commu- 
nity takes precedence over individual 
needs and wants. 

But this is changing! The emphasis on 
natural rights, as found in the American 
Bill of Rights, recently was enshrined in 
Canada in the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. Community and tradition are 
now becoming subservient to the 
individual and his or her natural rights. 
The courts in turn are becoming much 
more powerful. 

It is this mood of individualism which 
was prepared to sacrifice elements of the 
traditional Canadian community and 
turn Canada towards free trade with the 
United States. All the Canadian political 
parties, even those against free trade, are 
now tending to argue for their social 
programs on the basis of the rights of in- 
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dividuals, rather than on the basis of the 
responsibility of the community to all its 
members. 

Mennonites in Canada, together with 
all Canadians, today live between this 
conservatism of the past and liberalism of 
the future. Some are more or less happy 
with the new in relation to the old. Yet 
all tend to retain considerable conservati- 
vism in contrast to American liberalism. 
Accordingly, most Canadian Mennonites 
respond positively to Canada’s extensive 
social welfare program. Indeed, they 
tend to see it as Christian responsibility, 
even if it means higher taxes. This kind 
of communalism may even be regarded 
as a logical extension to all our neighbors 
of our mutual aid. A small fraction of 
Mennonites — perhaps primarily some of 
those with experience under communism 
—chafe under this kind of coerced 
generosity. 

Canada’s Mennonite community 
includes a large sector who experienced 
communism or at least proto-communism 
first hand. America wouldn’t take these 
immigrants; Canada did. Earlier immi- 
grants in the 1870s chose Canada 
precisely because of its conservatism. To 
what extent even earlier immigrants 
from Pennsylvania came as loyalists to 
the crown remains debatable. Each of 
these immigrant groups responded to 
Canadian conservativism in terms of 
their particular past experience, but this 
already brings us to the next point. 

3. A majority of Mennonites in Can- 
ada are of a Dutch/North German/Rus- 
sian heritage, whereas a majority of 
Mennonites in the United States share a 
Swiss /South German heritage. Further- 
more the majority of American Menno- 
nites are of a pre-Civil War immigrant 
stock, whereas the majority of Canadian 
Mennonites are of post-Confederation 
(1867) immigrant stock. 

What might this mean? The 1986 
Mennonite Church membership figures 
indicate the following comparative data: 
Canadian membership is about 90,000; 
U.S. membership is about 212,500.! A 
little more than one-sixth of the Cana- 
dian membership is in churches of 
predominantly Swiss/South German 


extraction. About one-fourth, at the 
most, of the U.S. membership is in 
churches of predominantly Dutch/Rus- 
sian extraction. Taken together, a little 
more than one-third of North American 
Mennonites can trace their history to 
Russia. 

James Juhnke of Bethel College 
recently argued that the differences be- 
tween these two communities — the 
Swiss/South German and the Dutch/ 
North German —are the most basic in 
North American Mennonite history.” 
These two communities, he suggests, not 
only have a separate history from the 
sixteenth century to the present; they 
also have developed varying understand- 
ings of Christian faithfulness. 

The Swiss/South Germans tended to 
emphasize a separation from the world, 
resulting primarily in a life centered in a 
disciplined church and symbolized by 
humility and simplicity in daily life. 

The Dutch/North German orienta- 
tion, while pursuing a separated church 
as well, remained more involved in 
public culture and politics, while simulta- 
neously creating a Mennonite sub-culture 


which embraced agriculture, medicine, 
the arts, etc., together with religious 
matters. If Jim is right, and I believe that 
he is, at least in part, then the differences 
between Canadian and American 
Mennonites can be partially understood 
by recognizing the differences inherent 
in these two different communities — the 
one predominant in Canada and the 
other in the United States. 

Immigration patterns have also been 
different. Most American Mennonites 
are at least fourth generation American 
citizens, and many can trace their 
ancestry to the early eighteenth century 
colonies. They are fully at home in 
America and have long forgotten any 
privations they might have suffered in 
Europe. 

Some Canadian Mennonites arrived in 
Ontario in the early to mid-nineteenth 
century; others came to Manitoba in the 
1870s. But some 21,000 Mennonites fled 
to Canada from Russia after the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution and another 12,000 
followed after World War II, many of 
these coming to Canada via South 
America. Since then small numbers 
continue to leave Russia and, in turn, 
join their families in Canada. These 
people bring an additional historical ex- 
perience to Canada, relatively unknown 
in the U.S. because the American 
government refused entry to these immi- 
grants in the ’20s and again in the ’40s. 
They are the products of the golden age 
of the Russian Mennonite sojourn in the 
late nineteenth century, when education, 
the arts, industry and agriculture had all 
reached their zenith. 

In turn, these people also experienced 
the nadir of suffering with the raping 
and pillaging of Nestor Machno, followed 
closely by famine and a typhoid epidemic. 
The 1940s immigrants additionally 
experienced the full impact of Stalin, of 
Siberia and of the Gulag. Many came as 
mothers and children leaving fathers and 
husbands behind — some dead, many 
having simply disappeared! 

These people know the meaning of 
suffering and want. Assuring themselves 
of life and property remains more critical 
than for earlier immigrant groups. 
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Frequently they are also unusually cre- 
ative and energetic, building on their 
Russian experiences and adding to this 
the will to succeed in their new home- 
land, so typical of recent immigrants. 
Linguistically and culturally they also re- 
tain more from their European heritage 
and here, too, contribute particularly in 
education and the arts. The Mennonite 
church in Canada remains, accordingly, 
more German. 

Because of all these factors, most 
Mennonites in Canada have a different 
heritage than most Mennonites in the 
United States. 

4. Canadian Mennonites are more 
ethnic and less sectarian than their 
American cousins. 

Canadian conservativism translates, at 
least in Canadian mythology, into a 
commitment to maintain distinct ethnic 
communities, be they defined by national 
origin, race or religion. Besides being a 
country of two linguistic communities, 
the French and the English, Canada also 
prides itself in its multi-culturalism. This 
orientation, characterized as a cultural 
mosaic, is frequently contrasted with the 
American melting pot in which hyphen- 
ated Americans are considered second- 
class citizens. Mennonites in Canada, 
accordingly, have been encouraged to 
maintain a distinctive culture. Many thus 
continue to treasure their heritage and 
to comfortably claim to be Mennonites, 
even though they do not actively share in 
the Mennonite faith. Others, like John 
Redekop who recently wrote a book on 
the subject, react to this confusion of 
Mennonite identity —a confusion, if that 
is what it is —that is characteristically 
Canadian.? 

For those Mennonites of the Dutch/ 
North German variety, faithfulness 
included the creation of a sub-culture in 
which organizations and institutions were 
established to address matters such as 
culture, finance and health care. This 
ethnic culture served as the incarnational 
garb for living the Christian life ina 
pluralistic world. 

This kind of ethnicity is typically 
Canadian; consequently, most Menno- 
nites do not feel alien in Canada. They 


do not need to protest against Canada. A 
sectarian stance, on the other hand, is 
more one of dissent, of being perceived 
and perceiving oneself as to some extent 
an outsider. This over-against orientation 
is more true for the majority of American 
Mennonites. 

Most U.S. Mennonites are long-stand- 
ing citizens and are well established 
economically. Yet they remain more hesi- 
tant to enter into the mainstream of 
American political and cultural life. Some 
symbolize this by refusing to vote. 
Others vote conservative Republican, 
largely as a negative vote —a vote 
against big government and the interfer- 
ence of the government in their lives. 
Still others, of a more left-wing political 
orientation, find themselves criticizing 
government policy on an almost daily 
basis. The Mennonite Central Committee 
(MCC) Washington office typifies their 
perspective. The MCC Ottawa office, by 
contrast, seeks more to serve as a liaison 
between Mennonites and the govern- 
ment, including relating to Mennonite 
members of parliament and civil servants. 
Canadian Mennonites are simply less 
sectarian. 

5. Canadian Mennonites are demo- 
graphically more of the center of 
Canadian life while American Menno- 
nites remain more on the margins of 
American life. More specifically, Menno- 
nites in Canada are comparatively more 
numerous, geographically more concen- 
trated and in membership more urban 
than are their American counterparts. 

While about one of every 288 
Canadians is a Mennonite, one of every 
1150 Americans is a Mennonite. This 
relatively smaller American population is 
spread over a much larger geographic 
area— from New York to Florida to 
California to Oregon and many points in 
between, although to be sure, concen- 
trated in certain areas like Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kansas and California. Most 
Canadians, by contrast, are located in a 
one-hundred-mile belt along the U.S./ 
Canadian border. Furthermore, the 
Mennonites are concentrated from To- 
ronto west to Vancouver with only small 
numbers further east in Ottawa, Mon- 


treal and in the Maritimes.* 

Over half of Canadian Mennonites 
live in cities, while many fewer American 
Mennonites make their homes in cities, 
although exact statistics are not available. 
Mennonite churches are found in most 
Canadian cities from Toronto west, with 
Winnipeg alone having over thirty. 
Beside churches, there are schools, hospi- 
tals, retirement centers, colleges, credit 
unions and community choirs in Cana- 
dian cities. In the United States, most 
Mennonite institutional counterparts are 
in smaller centers.° 

Various reasons account for Menno- 
nite urbanization in Canada. The normal 
pattern of professionals, artisans and 
laborers moving to the cities is the same 
in the U.S. as in Canada. But there is an 
important added dimension. A large 
percentage of post-World War I immi- 
grants from Russia and most of those 
who immigrated after World War II 
chose to live in the cities. These, in turn, 
established ethnic enclaves in the cities 
which provided a sense of identity and 
stability unavailable to Mennonites in 
American cities until more recently. 
These twentieth century immigrants pro- 
vided the basis for the comparative 
strength of the Mennonite church in the 
Canadian cities. 

Perhaps here too the Swiss/South 
German and Dutch/North German dif- 
ference is also relevant. Already in the 
sixteenth century, Anabaptism in the 
south became primarily a rural phenome- 
non, while in the north, Anabaptism 
developed an ongoing presence in the 
major cities of Holland and North 
Germany. In Poland/Russia many Men- 
nonites were located in cities such as 
Danzig (Gdansk). In the later nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, Menno- 
nites in Russia were increasingly involved 
in industry and other more urban 
activities. Even in the U.S. today, the 
Mennonites of Dutch/North German an- 
cestry are more urbanized than are those 
of Swiss/South German parentage. A 
correlation between heritage and 
readiness to urbanize might well be 
established. 

6. Canadian Mennonites are more 
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involved in the cultural and political 
life of Canada than are their American 
counterparts. This is another way of 
saying that Canadian Mennonites are less 
sectarian. 

In Canada Mennonites regularly run 
for office at the federal level and 
occasionally have become members of 
parliament. On the provincial level 
numerous Mennonites have been elected 
and a number have become cabinet 
ministers. Senior positions in the civil 
service and government bureaucracies 
include Mennonites in a great variety of 
offices. 

Mennonite Central Committee 
Canada receives multi-million dollar 
grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency annually. This is 
Canada’s foreign aid agency. Govern- 
ment grants assist in funding Conrad 
Grebel College, as well as a number of 
the Mennonite secondary schools. 
Government funding supports Menno- 
nite historical research and archives, 
Mennonite authors and artists. 

The Mennonites are benefactors of 
government largesse and, in turn, 
experience a considerable degree of 
commonality with the Canadian political 
culture. This is, of course, greatly 
assisted by the fact that Canada is not a 
world power, but is at most a middle 
power with a rather minimal military role 
and a relatively restrained military 
budget. Much of Canadian military policy 
is defined as peacekeeping. Mennonites 
in Canada, accordingly, do not feel the 
need to challenge Canadian military 
policy as much as do American Mennon- 
ites. 

Canadian Mennonites are active in all 
levels of Canadian education, including 
many professors and some senior 
administrators in Canada’s public univer- 
sities. 

Canadian Mennonite musicians and 
choirs are well known. In recent years 
Mennonite authors have gained special 
notoriety as a new Mennonite writer 
seems to emerge on the national scene 
each year. This productivity in the arts is 
hard to explain and we wonder why, if 
indeed it is the case, Canadian Menno- 


nites seem more active here than are the 
American Mennonites. Perhaps this 
contrast is more apparent than real. 
While Canadian writers get subsidies 
from government sources to publish their 
work, such subsidies are rare in the U.S. 
Besides, Canadian Mennonite writers 
swim in a comparatively small pond and 
have much greater access to national 
media such as the CBC. Nevertheless, 
these differences are in themselves 
important. (Besides, few of these writers 
in Canada come from Ontario. Most are 
of Russian origin living on the prairies. 
Why?) 

7. Although Canadian Mennonites 
are politically and culturally active, 
they are rather middle of the road. 

This, too, is typically Canadian. The 
Moral Majority, for example, sought to 
gain a hearing in Canada through an 
organization called Heritage Canada. 
Even Canadian fundamentalists could not 
get excited! Heritage Canada lacked a 
unifying cause. They couldn’t appeal to a 
Christian Canada or a Canadian way of 
life or to the supposed intentions of 
Canada’s founding fathers. Similarly, 
Christian television in Canada very 
consciously tries to avoid financial huck- 
sterism and personality cults. Canadians 
are just too conservative to accept such 
extremism. 

Canada has a socialist party — the 
NDP — as well as a more right-wing party 
—the Social Credit Party. Mennonites 
are involved in each, and in some new 
splinter parties, as well as the two 
dominant parties —the Progressive 
Conservative and the Liberal. Yet we do 
not have major ideological differences; 
indeed, most Mennonites in Canada are 
fairly centrist and wafHle between voting 
for one or the other major parties 
federally and, perhaps, one of the smaller 
parties provincially. 

This same mood and spirit is true 
theologically. Canadian Mennonites tend 
to be conservative, on average, rather 
than particularly liberal or fundamental- 
ist. To be sure, British Columbia 
embraces a larger number of more 
fundamentalistic Mennonites, influenced, 
we tend to assume, by California. In fact 


B.C. is the most polarized province in 
terms of politics as well as religion. 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College and 
Mennonite Brethren College both have 
been very influential in shaping Canadian 
Mennonite theology and typify this 
middle-of-the-road orientation. In an- 
other example, The Conference of 
Mennonites in Canada (which now in- 
cludes the Mennonite Church constitu- 
ency in Ontario as associate members) is 
considering joining both the Canadian 
Council of Churches and the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada. Obviously we feel 
relatively comfortable somewhere 
between these two Christian communities. 

This might also mean that Canadian 
Mennonites are a little bland and boring. 
Maybe so! But then where do all the 
artists fit in? They may be challenging 
this middle-of-the-road greyness of 
Canadian Mennonites, or perhaps are 
gaining their creative juices by living on 
the margins of the Mennonite community. 

8. Canadian Mennonites were slower 
in establishing denominational struc- 
tures but have recently come along 
strong. American Mennonites moved 
more quickly to establish conferences, 
colleges and seminaries. As a result the 
headquarters of all the major Mennonite 
international conferences, seminaries and 
relief agencies are located in the U.S. 

Canadian Mennonites have moved 
more slowly in a number of areas. The 
language transition from German to 
English occurred for the most part only 
some 30 years ago. The shift from a lay 
to a trained professional ministry and 
from exclusively clerical to mixed lay and 
ordained church councils and conference 
structures occurred only after World 
War II as well. 

No Canadian Mennonite college was 
established until the 1940s when two 
Bible colleges opened in Winnipeg. Not 
until after World War II did significant 
numbers of Canadian Mennonites even 
consider post-secondary education. To 
this day more American Mennonites, I 
suspect, have gone to college then 
Canadian Mennonites. Only in the last 
decades have the Swiss Mennonites in 
Ontario pursued higher education in sig- 
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nificant numbers. 

Canada has no Mennonite seminary. 
The assumption is that Canadians should 
go to the U.S. for seminary studies. 
Recently more Canadian Mennonites 
have been attending non-Mennonite se- 
minaries in Canada and some partially 
Mennonite seminary programs are 
becoming available in Canada. 

The international conferences and 
MCC offices are all stateside. Canadian 
Mennonites are taught that the center of 
Mennonite church life is in Akron, 
Pennsylvania, Elkhart, Indiana, Newton 
and Hillsboro, Kansas; that is, in small- 
town U.S.A. 

Canadian structures have developed 
more recently, but are strong. Today 
there are more Mennonite Brethren in 
Canada than in the U.S. The Canadian 
sector of the General Conference 
Mennonite Church is gradually gaining 
on the American, with the result that 
5/12 of the GC membership is now in 
Canada. These Canadians are increas- 
ingly loath to look southward but rather 
look east and west. One result has been 
the establishment of MCC Canada, which 
cooperates with very strong provincial 
MCCs in local and national projects. 
Most international agenda is still pro- 
cessed through MCC, Akron. Some 
Canadian Mennonites would agree, how- 
ever, that more international programs 
should move out directly from Canada, 
rather than needing to be channelled 
through the U.S. 

There are multiple reasons for this 


belatedness in Canadian institution-build- 
ing. In part it is Canadian conservati- 
vism; more importantly it is probably Ca- 
nadian immigration patterns. The 
leadership for many Canadian projects 
came from the 1920s immigrants from 
Russia, but their full impact was not felt 
until after World War II. Besides, it was 
only with these more recent immigra- 
tions that Canadian Mennonite popula- 
tion grew large enough to move projects 
from vision to reality. 

9. Canadian Mennonites are devel- 
oping a stronger self-conscious identity 
as Canadians. This results in conscious 
differentiation from American Menno- 
nites and sometimes impatience with the 
unrecognized Americanism of American 
Mennonites. Canadian Mennonites do 
not argue that American Mennonites 
should not be American. What they are 
frustrated by is the assumption that 
Canadian Mennonites are nationalistic 
when American Mennonites are inter- 
nationalistic. It is, of course, very easy 
for the agenda of world powers to be 
confused with internationalism. This can 
also be true for international Mennonite 
institutions — conferences, MCC and the 
seminaries —all of which are headquar- 
tered in the land of the world power. 

Elkhart and Newton, for example, 
find themselves responding repeatedly to 
issues emanating from Washington. But 
what about Ottawa? Conference leaders 
interact with church leaders from other 
American denominations, but what 
about the Canadian denominations? Sem- 


inary courses reflect upon and respond 
to issues in the U.S., but what about 
those in Canada? What did professors at 
a Mennonite seminary in Elkhart have to 
say to the free-trade debate? What are 
the ethical issues involved? When 
Canadian church leaders discuss theolog- 
ical education in Canada, where are the 
Mennonites? A seminary located in 
Elkhart, Indiana, can’t be expected to 
keep up with a changing Canadian 
situation. Yet Canadian Mennonites are 
called to minister in Canada, not the U.S. 
The Canadian agenda is the Canadian 
Mennonite agenda. And the Canadian 
agenda, even as the Canadian situation, is 
not the same as the American agenda 
and the American situation. 

Missiologists explain that in each 
culture the Christian faith must speak to 
that culture’s uniqueness and specificity. 
Canadian Mennonites are increasingly 
realizing that they must learn to minister 
to Canada in its particularities and 
peculiarities. This means working ecu- 
menically with other Canadian denomi- 
nations. It means speaking to Canadian 
issues in a Canadian style. It means 
working with Canadian theological edu- 
cators. It may also mean that Canadian 
Mennonite ministers should have at least 
some of their theological education in 
Canada. 

10. Canadian Mennonites are 
ultimately no different than American 
Mennonites. No Mennonites dare 
confuse their unique agenda with the 
world’s agenda. Canadian Mennonites, at 
their best, seek to be world citizens 
rather than narrowly Canadian. 

Canadian Mennonites too often fail to 
recognize the beam in their own eyes 
while gleefully pointing out the specks 
elsewhere, especially in the U.S. As 
Canadian Mennonites become more self- 
conscious of their unique setting and, by 
extension, unique ministry, Canadian 
Mennonites would encourage American 
Mennonites to become self-conscious of 
their unique identity. 

Some of this is happening. A U.S. 
assembly within the General Conference 
Mennonite Church now deals with 
uniquely American agenda that formerly 
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In Mennonite 
Worship 


by Anne Sigler 


It all began one October evening in 1972 while a small 
group of adults from Reba Place Fellowship were on retreat, 
enjoying our time sharing stories and singing songs. One 
woman, who had danced professionally prior to becoming a 
member, was asked by our elder if she might lead us in some 
simple dance. The fullness of the moment seemed best ex- 
pressed with our whole beings. It was a time of joy, celebration, 
and praise —a time of worship. From that experience the idea 


was born to include dance in our Thanksgiving evening service. 


The response was mixed but favorable enough to establish a 
tradition in subsequent years. 

It wasn’t until late 1975 that dance appeared in one of our 
formal worship services. In retrospect I see that its slow 
beginnings were most helpful to its overall acceptance. Our 
congregation was predominantly Mennonite with little or no 
previous exposure to dance. To view or participate in the style 
of dance we brought to these occasional celebrations helped, I 
believe, to break down some of the negative connotations. So, 
by the time an interpretive dance was shared during a commu- 
nion service, most of the members had become more comfort- 
able with dance simply because it was becoming a more familiar 
occurrence. 


FQ/ Kenneth Pellman 


Mostly we employed a dance style based on traditional 
ethnic folk dance steps. However, since my own background 
involved more classical training, we used a more modern/ballet 
style as well. Over the years our choreography was influenced 
by our study of a variety of techniques. The dances have been 
done by adults who work together regularly much like a 
church choir, by children and teens of all ages, and by the 
whole congregation. Some of the dances have been as simple as 
moving only our arms and hands. These are particularly useful 
in places of worship that don’t have adequate space for 
members to join in circle dances, for instance. We began 
incorporating some sign language in these hand dances when a 
family with a deaf child joined us. 

Dance has been used in Sunday morning services as a call to 
worship, as praise and thanksgiving, as prayer, and to teach as 
part or all of a dramatic presentation. For many years the 
junior high students have led a dance with palm fronds to open 
our Palm Sunday service, while the high school students have 
helped us prepare for Christmas by beginning each Sunday of 
Advent with a candle dance. Since this Advent dance is part of 
lighting the candles of the Advent wreath, one verse to ““O 
Come, O Come Emmanuel”’ is added each week to correlate 
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with the number of candles being lit. - 

In the past few weeks, I’ve been reflecting on the miracle of 
the incarnation. God came to dwell among us that we might 
know God. God chose not to appear full grown but to partici- 
pate in the experience of birth common to us all—a fully 
embodied experience. Yet, how many of us choose to live fully 
embodied lives? Instead, we often tend to approach life as 
disembodied intellects, and this is usually reflected in our wor- 
ship. If we are the Body of Christ, why don’t our bodies feel 
welcome in our services? 

I’m not suggesting an attitude that worships the body. In 
fact, it’s my contention that a primary contributor to our 
feelings of discomfort with our bodies is the widespread 
marketing of an unrealistic concept of the ideal body. What I 
am suggesting is allowing our whole selves to participate in 
worship. 

We often gesture when we talk with one another. Why 
should our communication with God cut off this normal 
avenue of expression? Try being aware of your body the next 
time you’re engaged in personal prayer. What does it want to 
do? If you were having the same conversation with a visible 
friend in the room might there be some accompanying gestures? 
How would your gestures change with different forms of 
prayer? What about those prayers in which you aren’t sure 
what words to use? You may want to invite the Spirit to pray 
through your body. Or, play music that you find particularly 
inspiring and allow your body to respond by way of gratitude. 

If there are words, you may want to try to enact them. 
Begin where you feel most comfortable moving. For most peo- 
ple this is the hands. But you might want to play with moving 
other isolated body parts, such as wiggling your toes or moving 
your shoulders. Learning to enjoy movement exploration with 
God is a wonderful way to discover God’s playful nature and 
can encourage our feelings of embodiment. 

How do we translate this to our Body life worship? What if 
some members don’t want dance? What if the leadership 
doesn’t? Obviously, a congregation can’t move beyond its lead- 
ership. Indeed, there may be some congregations as a whole 
who have no interest in this form of worship. But my experi- 
ence in leading liturgical dance workshops tells me there’s a 
strong interest among Mennonites of all ages. I am also aware 
of several Mennonite congregations that already include dance 
in their services. 

Since congregations are made up of individuals, I don’t see 
how it’s possible to be in full agreement about what composes a 
meaningful worship service. And, since individuals are in a 
constant state of change, what is meaningful one week may not 
necessarily be so the next. In other words, I don’t think it’s 
possible to meet all of the people all of the time. Therefore, is 
it possible to give one another permission to explore areas of 
worship that seem right to individuals and still experience a 
sense of unity? I maintain that it is. 

I mentioned my dance training earlier. One might assume 
correctly, then, that I did not grow up Mennonite. In fact, I 
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never heard of Mennonites until I moved to Reba Place. Even 
though I hadn’t danced professionally, I can remember a time 
of conscious realization that being Christian meant giving up 
any hopes of dance as a part of my future. When this turned out 
not to be the case, I could only marvel at God’s wonderful gift 
of redemption. I know I have danced more in the Church than 
I ever would have outside of it. So, I have to wonder how many 
others may have a gift of dance just waiting to be encouraged. 

When I speak of this gift I am not necessarily referring to 
one who has technical training. I think that training can be 
valuable just as for any of the arts but, unless the dance comes 
from inside, technique alone will not aid others in worship. I 
have witnessed finely executed movement that has left me cold, 
and I have been deeply moved by the dance of people with no 
training. The difference seems to be primarily reflected in the 
face — whether or not it appears alive to what the body is 
expressing. I believe that a similar comparison might be made 
with the musician. 

In fact, music and dance are so closely linked that it seems 
natural to me that we are encouraged in the Psalms to praise 
God in the dance. Praising God in song is certainly not foreign 
to Mennonites. My friend, Marcia, who studied music with 
Mary Oyer at Goshen College several years ago, grew up ina 
non-dance environment. Yet, I have remarked to both of these 
women that when they direct music I experience it as a dance 
because they so fully embody the music. And, I can remember 
my reactions at the first Mennonite conference I attended 
when this whole auditorium of voices broke out in rich, 
four-part harmony. 

Such singing reflects to me a deep gratitude and appreciation 
of music, a music that is produced by physiological mechanisms 
—our bodies. So, again 1 wonder. What might happen if these 
same folks kicked off their shoes and joined hands to move a 
little in four-part harmony? I think it might make a most 
glorious dance! 


Anne Sigler is an affiliate member of Reba Place Church in 
Evanston, Illinois, and directed the congregation’s dance ministry 
from 1975 to 1987. She is currently studying theology and the arts at 
Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, California. 
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by David Graybill 


On May 5, 1939, four months before 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland, a midwife in 
the mountains of Puerto Rico delivered 
the first child of Mariano and Maria 
Green de Ortiz. Because the midwife 
only went to town a few times a month, 
José’s birth was not reported until two 
weeks later. In order to avoid a fine for 
the delay, the midwife reported the date 
of birth as May 15—the date that still 
appears on José’s driver’s license and 
passport. 

The area in which the nine Ortiz 
children grew up was known as Coamo 
Arriba, an unincorporated village up 
river from the town of Coamo. There 
were no paved roads in the village. 
Instead, the houses were connected by a 
network of paths. 

José’s father was a farmer who raised 
corn, beans, oranges, tobacco and 
lemons. He was a loyal supporter of the 
Partido Popular, or People’s Party, one 
of Puerto Rico’s three main political 
groups. Though Mariano had not 
finished high school, José describes him 
as an articulate man who loved to discuss 
politics and the Bible. 

According to José, his mother was 
more reserved. Six years older than her 
husband, Maria devoted herself to her 
children and the women of the commu- 
nity. 

Her unusual family name — Green — 
was and remains a source of mystery. An 
uncle of José’s speculates that it came 
from the marriage of an English sailor 
and a Puerto Rican woman in the distant 
past. 

The members of the Ortiz family 
were “‘very close to each other and very 
close to nature,” José recalls. “I felt my 
father and mother were such loving 
people. We felt secure, we felt protected.” 
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Happy though his early years were, 
José felt an urge to discover the world 
beyond Coamo Arriba. He remembers 
learning to read at about the time that 
Mao Tse-tung was coming to power and 
seeing the headline “Guerra en China” 
(War in China). José became a voracious 
reader of newspapers, textbooks and 
comic books —‘“‘whatever I could get 
ahold of.”’ He read and re-read the few 
books available at home, including a 
book of Greek mythology and a home 


Because his family was 


poor, José did not feel 
at home in the local 
Catholic church. But 
the Mennonites he 
met reached across 
class barriers. 


medical guide. 

Because the local elementary school 
was an hour’s walk from home, José’s 
father kept him out of school until he was 
seven —a year older than many of his 
classmates. As the oldest child in the 
family, José had no brothers or sisters to 
take care of him, and Mariano wanted to 
make sure that his son could avoid the 
bulls that roamed a field between the 
house and the school. 

José more than made up for the lost 
time. He skipped fifth grade and 
completed junior high school in two 
years, delighting his father, who wanted 
him to become a teacher. 


When José entered junior high, he 
moved to the home of an uncle in 
another village. He commuted to his 
parents’ house on weekends, walking two 
or three hours each way. 

“T was ready to leave home,” José 
says. ‘‘I wouldn’t be happy staying in one 
place. I enjoy forming new relationships, 
learning to know new communities.” 

On the other hand, José admits that 
dividing his time between two places had 
a price. Junior high “‘is the time when 
you're forming networks,” he points out. 
What he gained in breadth of friendships 
he lost in depth, he says. 

During his last few years of elemen- 
tary school, José became acquainted with 
an unlikely group of people — 
Mennonite mission workers from the 
U.S. mainland who had come to Puerto 
Rico to establish clinics, agriculture 
programs and churches. Because his fam- 
ily was poor, José did not feel at home in 
the local Catholic church. The mass, in 
those days before Vatican II, was in a 
foreign language. The priest kept 
company with the rich people. He drove 
a black Lincoln Continental with a dog in 
the back seat and refused to give rides to 
the people he passed along the road. 

The Mennonites José met were 
different — friendly, unassuming and 
willing to reach across boundaries of class 
and culture. “If Mennonites came by in a 
jeep, they would pick you up,”’ he recalls. 
“They could always fit in one more.” 

José attended summer Bible school 
classes sponsored by the Mennonites. 
“Around 1950” he began attending Sun- 
day and Wednesday night services at the 
Mennonite church of Smirna de Coamo 
Arriba, a half hour’s walk from home. 
But, José says, it was the Mennonite 
summer camp programs that left the 
most lasting impression on him. One of 
those sessions, when he was 13 years old, 
changed the course of his life. 


HISPANIC MENNO 


by José Ortiz 


My walk of faith began in the summer 
of 1952 when I responded to a simple 
chalk talk. Surrounded by 70 young 
campers at a YMCA camp at El Yunque, 
I heard a speaker talk about the narrow 
gate that leads to eternal life and the 
wide gate that leads to life without God 
(Matthew 7:13). Each person needs to 
decide which doorway to enter, the 
speaker said. I responded by raising my 
hand and accepting Jesus as savior. 

I had been reached by the transcen- 
dent God. With my head down, I walked 


Conversion for José 
was an overpowering, 
liberating event. 


to my cabin, stopping on the way ata 
light pole, which I circled several times. 

I have not felt the same feeling again, 
not even when I got married or was 
ordained as a minister. Conversion as I 
experienced it is an overpowering event 
in which the new self is freed from time 
and space. Yet, paradoxically, that self 
must abide within a body of flesh and 
bones that is subject to temptation. Grace 
enables us both to start our journey of 
faith and to continue it when we fail. 

It took me four days to share my 
feelings with my father, not because I 
doubted my decision but because I 
respected him and was afraid that he 
would disapprove. Also, I wanted him to 
know that I had made up my mind and 
was not simply caught up in the enthusi- 
asm of the moment. 

I was the first in my family to join an 
evangelical group. Like many people in 
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Puerto Rico, our family upheld the 
Roman Catholic faith in a nominal way. 
When one of my brothers was seriously ill 
as an infant, the priest came on horse- 
back, through heavy rains, and baptized 
him. In after-school sessions, I learned 
the basics of preparation for first 
communion, though I never participated 
in the mass. Because of the Latin 
language and the large crowds, I stayed 
on the fringes when the priest came to 
our community, though I admired the 
liturgy, images and impressive buildings 
of the church. 

As a non-practicing Catholic, I had 
known little of the biblical story. Now, as 
a new believer, I immersed myself in the 
New Testament. Luke’s gospel and the 
chronicles of Acts were so crispy, so 
fresh. The poetry of John was a delicacy, 
the Jewish symbolism of Matthew hard to 
stomach. Paul’s letters were colored with y) 
adventure, while Revelation gave the 
impression that it was for adult readers 
only. 

I wish I could recapture that excite- 
ment about the Word of God again. Now 
I have built an alarm system that alerts 
me to Greek ideas, Hebrew images and 
gnostic influences and sees how the 
Word has been interpreted through the 
eyes of various church traditions. Useful 
as these skills are, however, there is a 
time to simply say, “I believe; the 
scriptures can be trusted.”’ 

For me, that evening at E] Yunque is 
an experience to be remembered and 
shared, just as Kunta Kinte in Roots told 
his children of those events carved 
forever in his memory. I have often 
taken my family to visit El Yunque. While 
my children enjoy the river, I look at the 
cabins and meeting hall, find the pole I 
circled, and let my mind replay that 
event more than 30 years ago. When the 
boys come back, I tell them, ““This is the 
place where I decided to become a 
Christian.” 


José Ortiz chairs the Hispanic Ministries 
Department at Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana. He and David Graybill are the au- 
thors of Reflections of an Hispanic 
Mennonite (© 1989 by Good Books, Inter- 
course, PA 17534), from which this article 1s 
excerpted. 
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Relatives 


by Levi 


I walked to the house. The sun felt warm on my back. 

Ja, today would be a good day to go fishing. I promised 
the Yoder boys I would take them today so we wanted some 
warmth and a breeze. A few clouds might help, but mainly we 
wanted sun and fresh air. 

Bounce greeted me on the bare dirt patch along the side of 
the front porch. He kept this spot hard and clean by whacking 
the ground with his little tail like the flapping of a rubber band 
motor. 

Ah, my wild dog, wie gehts this morning? Where were you 
last night? Off to some party or did you have some bitch by 
yourself on the back forty? Or were you up in Wooster seeing 
some of those English girls? I reached down to pat the terrier- 
hound and he licked my hand, the water dripping from the 
hinges of his mouth. 

Inside I smelled the fresh coffee. Die Memm was at the stove 
heating some chicken for the noon dinner and Ben was at the 
kitchen sink splashing his face with the cold water. Standing 
behind my father, I could see his thin hair come over the back 
of his collar. But when he bent down over the bowl, I could see 
his white neck. Ben shook his head and snorted like a pig ina 
trough. 

“He’s still not up.”’ He said it with water sloshing through 
his mouth. 

‘‘Came in late,”’ I said. 

‘‘Ja, way late, clammered around the door and woke us all.” 
Some more splashes of water. “‘And then he went down to the 
cellar. He was drunk. Ja, went down to the basement and was 
looking for the dandelion wine. Litterlich, I say, litterlich.”’ 

My father continued: ‘‘Can you imagine, after he was out 
drinking all night, he comes home and wants to drink our 
dandelion wine.’’ My father was now drying his face, but he 
was still blowing and snorting. 

‘‘Ja, 1 don’t know why he does these things,”’ I said. ‘“‘“Seems 
he’s not in control of himself.’’ 

“Vell, I told him to get out of there and stop stealing.”’ 

“You can’t be a thief in your own house, can you?”’ I said. 

‘Ja vell, this isn’t his house anymore. He has left us and he’s 
just like an outsider. You can only have one home, and he has 


[os milking had warmed me, and I felt fresh and alive as 
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another one now.” 

‘“‘Are you sure he has another home?”’ I tried to cool him 
down, but it didn’t do any good. 

“You bet he does, or if not, he can find one pretty fast. 
Judas River, anyway he’s litterlich — getting into the Army and 
then coming home here and not working and now getting 
drunk and stealing our wine.”’ Ben sat down and pulled up his 
chair in a loud, hard, scraping noise. “‘And after all the money 
we have given him.” 

“Mary, is the coffee hot? Bring it over here. Leona, where 
are you? Benny, come over here beside me. John, sit down. Sit 
down.” He looked closer at Benny, his youngest son who 
carried his name. “‘Now you aren’t washed. Now get over to 
the spigot and get that manure off your hands.” 


e sat down to the breakfast and the sunlight came in 
Wi: window, but now it all seemed dark to me. I, who 

had felt good about the morning, now felt terrible. 
My father jerked his hand to his chin the way he always did 
when he was nervous or mad. How he hated Roy. It was like a 
cloud of bad gas. I kept my mouth shut during the rest of the 
breakfast, and then I went up to my room. 

It was a mess. Clothes were all over the floor and shoes and 
socks spread around the room. This was always the way the 
room looked when Roy came home. He threw everything 
around. Roy was lying on his back in the middle of the bed 
with only a pair of shorts on. His long ducktail hair hung down 
over the one ear like a fender skirt. 

‘““What’s the old man growling about? ”’ 

“Says you were after his wine last night.” 

“What does it matter? A little wine is good for you. Why 
else do we have it there?’”’ 

“Vell, he didn’t put it there for you.”” Now I was on my 
father’s side. “‘Anyway, you should have asked him for it.” 

“Asking that stubborn mule for something is like asking a 
stone for water. You know how tight he is. You’ll never see 
anything coming out of him. Why, he’s so tight he’d plant corn 
on the lane to get more money. You’d better believe it.”’ 

I started to pick up his socks and hung his pants on a hook. 
“Ja vell, that’s why we have money and a farm,” I said. “You 
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have to save sometimes.” 5 

‘‘Who cares about a farm when you don’t enjoy it? What is 
money but a way of getting enjoyment? That’s what these 
people have never learned, how to enjoy themselves. But that’s 
what you need. What is life, but a chance to be happy.” 

‘Ja vell, we do enjoy it here. We enjoy animals, the land, 
and a quiet and peaceful life. That’s why we save and have 
some money.” 

“Shoot, the wine was there to drink so why not drink it? 
Who will ever miss it? I haven’t had dandelion for a long time.” 
That was his last point, and he jumped out of bed. 

His voice changed to a friendly tone when he asked me: 
‘What are you up to today?”’ 

“Tl go fishing with the Yoders. Some of the boys are going 
swimming.” 

“Maybe I’ll drop over by later in the afternoon,” he said, 
and I thought of how nice my brother could be. 


y younger brother John and I walked over to the 
M vee and we all went fishing over at Mony Hersh- 

berger’s pond. John was actually just two years 
younger than I was, but I was closer to Leona and in some ways 
to the little nephews than to John. I think John kept a little 
distance just to make sure we weren’t the same. Roy was 22, I 
was 18, Leona 17 and John 16 and Benny was 11. 

I also had three older married sisters: Martha 32, May 29 
and Esther 25. Martha married Chris and they had three little 
ones who were about 10 to 12 and little Samuel who wasn’t in 
school yet. I could never keep their ages straight. 

Anyway, our young nephews were as excited as spring 
pullets about the fishing. We walked the several miles to 
Hershbergers, and they were talking a blue streak about the 
big bass that got away from Aden last week and about the duck 
that the Buwe had killed in the drive. Aden got a spinning rod 
for his twelfth birthday and had caught one big largemouth 
with it, about 15 inches. Then last week he had reeled in 
another even bigger one, but just as he had the net out to 
scoop it in, it got away. John winked at me as they went over it 
for the fifteenth time, but I just listened. I was always a sucker 
for people to tell me things like that. 

Anyway, I was more interested in what they had to say 
about those guys who had killed one of their projects. I didn’t 
tell them I had hit one of them, and they sounded just like 
their father in how bad the Buwe were in staying out till way 
late, then killing one of their ducks and wounding a few more. 

Aden and I cast with the spinning rods while Raymond and 
Matthew fished with worms and poles for bluegills, and John 
soon headed for the swimming hole at the other end of the 
pond. Matthew all at once looked over to me and said, ‘‘Wayne, 
do you think Daniel will ever come home again?”’ 

“T hope so.”’ 

“T’d like to go up there again.” 

‘Why didn’t you go with your mom and dad?”’ I asked. 

“They didn’t want us along. Said we could go later again. I 


had never seen anything like that.” 

‘What the whips and the chicken fence?” asked Raymond. 

“That and a man like Daniel.’” Matthew moved his pole to 
another part of the water. ““What makes a man go crazy?” 

‘““They say he was always a little strange,”’ I said. 

‘‘Ja, but not like that,” said Matthew. ‘‘He used to be good 
friends with Dad and they say he was just regular then.”” He 
lifted his pole and hook all the way out of the water and turned 
to me. 

‘Do you think it could happen to Dad? It’s his family. 
Maybe Dad will get it, and then one of us will go crazy too. We 
already have one who isn’t quite all there.”’ 

Aden started talking pretty serious now. “‘No, you don’t get 
it from family breeding. You get it from the way you live.” 

‘I know, but his side of the family has a lot more of those 
things,’’ said Matthew. ‘“‘Remember when Ezra hung himself, 
and everybody knows that Elizabeth is crazy.” 

‘You don’t know what you’re talking about.” Aden talked 
some more, “‘Daniel’s only related by marriage so he isn’t really 
related. And Elizabeth isn’t crazy; she’s just nervous, like an 


Ayrshire.” 

“But I feel it sometimes,”’ continued Matthew. “I could go 
crazy.” 

“Only if you just think about it all the time. That’s what die 
Memm says.” 


‘“‘But how do I keep from it?”’ 

“Just don’t do it.” 

“But your mind isn’t like that. It doesn’t always do what you 
want it to do.” 

“Yes, you can,” continued Aden. “Usually you can if you try. 
Think about fishing.” 

Raymond helped out then by changing the subject. “I’ve got 
a nibble again,” he said as his bobber began jumping up and 
down. These talks about Daniel always got my nephews going. 
Martha and Chris had gone up to Massillon to see their friend 
Daniel who had lost his mind. 

Daniel had been engaged to Chris’s cousin Elizabeth, but 
the marriage had been broken off the last night before the 
wedding. It wasn’t because of anything bad or dangerous 
Daniel had done, but because the people said he was getting 
stranger than a loon. 

He used to play guitar and sing a lot with Chris when they 
were younger and they were good friends, but then he put 
away the music, and seemed to have a world all by himself in- 
side of him. Two days before the wedding he just walked 
around the woods all day while the rest of the men were chop- 
ping wood. 

Anyway, Matthew wanted to stay on the subject and he 
turned to me. “Wayne, how do you know if you’re going crazy?” 

I didn’t want to say anything right away. “Ja, Wayne,” said 
Aden. “You knew Daniel too. How do we know if we’re going to 
become like him?” 

“Vell, I think people usually don’t know about it if they’re 
going crazy. If you ask about it, you're all right.” But that 
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wasn’t quite right either, and I knew that that wouldn’t satisfy 
them either, so I said, “I’ve felt like I was going crazy too.” 

“Really, you did!” several of them said it. 

‘‘ Ja, one time in my last year at school I had a problem of 
thinking, and my head felt like it was going to divide. It started 
with just a little thing with Smith. Vell, I think now it was 
little —it wasn’t then. I thought Smith was so against me be- 
cause I couldn’t play on the pony league team that spring and 
he was the coach. I imagined playing and running away from 
home and all kinds of things and woke up at night and couldn’t 
sleep. I thought sure I was going nuts.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I went out and worked. It was spring and I worked in the 
fields, and did it as hard as I could. Ja, I plowed two acres a 
day for five days and missed a whole week of school. By the 
time you sweat and see what you have done in a day and then a 
week, you feel better and everything looks different.” 

I looked out across the blue pond and saw the fields on the 
other side. ‘““The dirt would roll over and I kicked it with my 
toes. I talked to the horses and we got tired together. ‘Ja, Bob 
and Bill, we can finish this field today,’ I said.” 

Aden interrupted me, “I can see how Grandpa was happy 
with you for that.” 

I cast my line and kept on. “Happy as a lark and I was too. 
In the evening I was as tired as the horses. It was as if the bad 
thoughts were dripping out of my skin and laying out on the 
field. I’m not saying everything got better right then, but it 
was a Start. I could see that Smith wasn’t against me, but he just 
wanted to have a good team. I could see why Ben couldn’t just 
let me join a baseball team like that. I saw there were other 
things in life besides baseball and Smith. I began to see the 
whole picture.” 

The boys were quiet. I think they were a little surprised by 
what I told them. Finally Aden turned over to Matthew, “So 
you see what I told you. It isn’t in the breeding and you can do 
something about it.” 


the glasspacks. We all looked over at the road, and there 

was the blue and white 55 Chevy with fender skirts and 
a coon tail swinging from the aerial. The Buwe shouted 
“Under!” and the car pulled up the little drive to the pond. 

Quite a spiffy car Roy had. It was fixed up so that the front 
end pointed up in the sky and the back was down low, almost 
touching the ground. The car really looked streamlined with 
an airplane bird ornament on the hood. 

That was it for fishing and going crazy for the boys. They 
wanted to see Roy, and we headed over to the diving board to 
see what was up. 

The motor kind of up-chucked in an important way as the 
car slowed down. Through the open windows I could hear 
Gentleman Jim Reeves sing a song about love life in the West. 
Roy shifted down to low and came right up on the spillway of 
the pond. When he came behind the diving board, he gave it a 


Vie we kept on fishing and talking like that till we heard 


final roar so that when he went off the gas, it popped like a 
row of firecrackers on the Fourth of July. Finally it toned down 
to a soft purr. Roy shut off the motor, but he kept the switch 
on and Gentleman Jim’s music kept on coming. 

“Har Buwe.” 

Everybody just kind of nodded and then Joni, one of the 
Hershberger boys, said, ““What brings you to these parts?” 

“Are you really Roy?” asked another one. 

“Who else did you think I was?” Roy answered. 

“Vell, your hair are really cut different.” 

‘“Ducktail, that’s what we all have now.” 

We just shrugged our shoulders. 

“That’s right, a duckass, latest style, and you'd better 
believe it.” 

Some laughed and others were putting their shorts on as 
Roy explained about the latest hairstyles. Judas, I'd heard this 
haircut story a hundred times, but we all listened closely. Roy 
was interesting, we all thought, and still I wasn’t sure about 
him either. For the rest he was just an Amish boy who had 
gone wild, but for me he was my brother who caused much pain 
to the family. 

He had left home when he was 18 and enlisted in the Army. 
He had a short strong body of muscle and bone on top of 
which he carried a small head with a short bull neck. He was 
strong and litterlich, and we were amazed at his strength and 
recklessness. I think the Buwe admired him for his backbone to 
get out of here and see the world. At the same time we pitied 
him for his lostness. He had a scar a little above his cheek that 
made him look especially old and tired, even if he was only 22. 
With his short neck, he looked a little like a young Hereford 
bull who had a good body, but had too many scars for his age. 
So he looked older than he really was. 

There were all kinds of stories going around about Roy’s 
strength, his women and his troubles. Nobody could do so 
much or so little. I should have known more about him 
because he was my brother, but I didn’t. Sometimes — like 
now — he didn’t even seem like my brother. He might as well 
have been some Englischer. 

Anyway, he always looked for the Buwe when he came back 
on furlough. Most of the men his own age were getting 
married and having their own families. I even heard that Roy 
had a wife and child, but we never talked about it. But Judas, to 
me he was still a wild young boy and, anyway, wherever the 
Buwe were, Roy would soon find them. Then he’d tell them 
about his latest adventures with the Army or the cops —the fuzz 
—the way he called them. 

“Har Rotznees. Hi snot-noses,” he greeted the Yoder boys 
when he picked out his little nephews. “Are you catching any 
bullfrogs or minnows?” 

“Bluegills and bass,” they answered softly, a little afraid. 
But I could see that they also admired their uncle who came 
from strange countries and places. I felt like a pile of manure 
because I’d never been any place but Wooster and the Cleve- 
land Zoo, and I wanted my nephews to admire me too. 


‘“‘That’s minnows. You should see the marlin I’ve been 
catching down off the coast of Florida.” 

“Big, eh?” 

“You better believe it. ’'ve caught them at over 12 feet and 
1,000 pounds. Big fish. Nothing to play with. Why some of 
those fish have come right through a boat with their long sharp 
noses.” He threw a stone into the little pond. “Why, this isn’t 
even fishing compared with what you can catch down there on 
the coast. You’d better believe it.” 

“Do a lot of fishing?” 

“Every other weekend and sometimes in between. There’s 
plenty of time to fish. See you guys think that all we do is 
march around all day and polish our guns, but we have a lot of 
things going on and time off. Ja, I’m off to the coast every 
other weekend, you’d better believe it.” 

I could have thrown up. Ja, Roy, tell us about your fishing, 
about your fast car and about your strength. Tell us how 
everything is better wherever you are out in the world and how 
you’ve been all over the place. 


ok boys were all standing around with their mouths 


hanging open and waiting for more, like stupid little 
robins waiting for worms. 

‘“‘Are you stationed down in Florida now?” asked Aden. 

“‘ Ja, ’'m down there at Cape Canaveral now since I’m 
hooked up with the Air Force.” He made it sound as if it were 
as simple to move from one service to another as it is to cross 
the county line. “Got a two-month leave so I’m taking it easy. 

“See, with the Russians sending up a Sputnik in ’57, we can’t 
just sit back and let them get ahead of us in space. That’s the 
key to this country, the key to the future — space. You just 
listen to me. I'll betcha in 10 years we'll be flying around in 
space capsules, and soon we'll visit the moon or the other 
planets. That’s one thing Ill say for Kennedy; he knows the 
future is with space.” 

“Ja vell, who’s so interested in the moon anyway? ”’ This was 
Simon, one of Gravey Ben’s boys. 

“I don’t expect you to understand all these things. I had no 
idea what was going on in the world either until I left this 
hollow. But it’s the truth, by gum, and you'd better believe it.” 

He got out some glossy pictures of the different rockets and 
showed them to us, naming each one like he had given them 
the names himself. 

“That one is the Redstone rocket that I saw take off last 
month. You’ve never seen anything like the spitting, the sparks 
and the fire of that animal, vicious but smooth as can be in the 
air. You could hear her from five miles away, and you’d better 
believe it.” 

It sounded like a dragon to me. I looked over the faces of 
the Buwe. They were just waiting for more of this rocket and 
Air Force and fishing talk. They really went for his baloney. 
This time it was about rockets. The last time he was in Korea, 
and he told us about how the Koreans eat raw fish and how 
they’re still jumping and flipping their tails when they put the 


fish in their mouths. 

Ja, we found out all about small houses with paper-thin 
walls and chopsticks, and I knew the boys were waiting for the 
cop stories. He would tell us about his chases with the cops and 
how he ran around the roadblocks. If Roy’s stories were true 
or just made up, I really don’t know. They were probably a 
little of both, and for the Buwe, it really didn’t matter. They 
liked and feared him. He had a car and went places. 

He looked over at me after a while and said, “(Come on, 
Wayne, bring those little ones. I'll take you home; you’re not 
catching anything, and I want to stop in and see Martha and 
the old man.” 

We hopped in the car. The little boys and John jumped in 
the back seat and felt honored by the invitation. How many 
boys had a relative who had seen rockets shoot off in space and 
had such a powerful car? 

“Come on, Roy, make’m fly.” The Buwe outside called to 
him as the doors slammed shut. 

Roy put the gas all the way down on the floor, several times 
in a kind of yes signal. He put the car in low and looked over at 
the Buwe as if he were an airplane pilot waiting for the take-off 
signal. One of the Hershbergers flipped up his middle finger 
and that was all we needed. The clutch came flying out, the gas 
went straight down on the floorboard and the car jerked 
forward throwing stones and dust into the pond and onto the 
field. A cloud of dust floated behind us, and we roared up the 
main road. When the car came to the blacktop, the back tires 
gave a sharp squeal, and we squealed again when he shifted 
into second gear. Like I said, it was a pretty spiffy car. 

“How do you like that power?” Roy looked over at me. 

“Pretty good,’ I grunted. The three nephews were all sitting 
at the front edge of the back seat, clutching our seat and 
taking it all in. John sat up too, but he once told me he thought 
Roy was a rearend, and I think he still believed it. 


and hanging to one side slightly. I could tell from the horse 
that it was Gravey Ben, our bishop. Roy tooted the horn 
loudly and the buggy moved to the side. 

“There should be a law against those things, to keep them 
off the road,” Roy snorted. ‘‘You’d better believe it. Nowhere 
else in this country do you have the natives going around with 
these hazards.” 

None of us said a word. The Yoder boys only looked 
straight ahead and I looked back at Gravey and caught a 
glimpse of his face. I knew it wasn’t right, and I thought of just 
this morning when Toots Hacker had passed me in the buggy. 
Gravey’s eyes didn’t look up at all. Ja, the world is bad, Gravey. 
Here we go. Take a look. 

‘Are Martha and the old man around home today?”’ asked 
Roy. 

“No.” 

“Where are they?” 

‘‘They went to Massillon to see Daniel.”’ 


[: the next valley we came to a buggy moving along slowly 
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“The crazy.” 

“Ta? 

“If that guy would have had any sense at all he would have 
left here a long time ago, and he’d be alright. But he stayed 
here too long and where is he now? In the nuthouse, where else. 
Do you see what I mean? He hung around too long and you’d 
better believe it.” 

“Tg” 

“That’s what happens when you’ve got something and you 
only stay here in the sticks.” 

& 1g) 

“So you little peewees remember that when you grow up.” 
Roy stepped on the gas and the trees flew past us like ninety. 
We went through the woods where the tree branches came out 
and covered the road so that it’s like you’re going through a 
long covered bridge. It was my favorite place to drive with 
Flecha, but now it was gone so quickly it might as well not have 
been there. 

“How about you?”’ He was talking to me. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Just that. When are you going to get out of this place?” 

“Why do I have to?” Actually I sometimes wanted to, but I 
wanted to disagree with him when he talked like this. “There 
are others in the nuthouse. Only Daniel is from around here.” 

“You still going regular with that Hostetler girl?” 

“ag? 

‘Ja vell, that explains it all. You’ll never see anything as 
long as you're tied to a woman’s cap strings. You'll never even 
know what else is happening. Vegetables don’t know there’s life 
outside the garden, unless someone cuts them off and throws 
them out or eats them. That’s right and you’d better believe it.” 


still. You should see some other parts of the world. 

You’re smart and you get along with people. Really, if it 
weren't for that woman, you could leave and try something 
else.” I really think he was trying to be nice, and I wanted to 
answer him to say that I had been thinking of the same thing, 
but then Aden jumped in. 

“Did you hear how the Buwe hit one of the drakes again last 
night?” he asked. 

“Ja, | was a part of it,” I said. 

The boys laughed. “It was really something. Boy, was Dad 
mad. He had to get up and help butcher the drake. So you 
were a part of it.” They laughed some more. “He said that as 
far as he’s concerned, the Buwe should have hit the whole 
kitenkabutal and stuck the feathers up their rearends.”’ 

“Ja, but the real thing was that he didn’t want to get up 
early in the morning and dress them,” said Raymond. 

“The problem is with the buggies,” said Roy. “If you would 
use cars you could toot your horn and scare the crap out of 
them. That would clear the lane.” 

Just then we came to the Yoder place near Holmesburg and 
there were the ducks. Roy tooted his horn and now he added a 
little musical tune at the end of it. The glasspack mufflers 
popped and cracked, the horn tooted some more and the ducks 
hissed and waddled off the driveway. 


R: looked right at me and said, “You ought to get out, 


Levi Miller, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, is program director at 
Laurelville Mennonite Church Center. 


“Relatives” 1s excerpted from Ben’s Wayne, a novel by Levi 
Miller, being published this summer by Good Books. © 1989 by Good 
Books. 
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Chuck Neufeld’s 


Songs of 
Freedom 


by David Graybill 


Chuck Neufeld can roar like an Old 
Testament prophet or sing a gentle song 
about home and family. He moves from 
joy to judgment, laughter to longing with 
complete naturalness, like a man talking to 
trusted friends. 

Other singers have prettier voices or a 
more polished sound. But Neufeld’s folk- 
based music has an unfinished beauty and 
substantial feel, like a piece of freshly cut 
oak. It may not be flashy, but it’s durable. 

Like the best songs in the folk tradition, 
Neufeld’s music grows out of personal ex- 
perience and concern for the world 
around him. 

Neufeld, who moved to Newton, 
Kansas, in 1987, is the director of the 
Mennonite Voluntary Service (MVS) pro- 
gram of the General Conference Menno- 
nite Church. A son of Mennonite 
Brethren mission workers, he was born in 
Winnipeg in 1949 and grew up in five 
different countries — Canada, the United 
States, Switzerland, Austria and West Ger- 
many. 

“T think we counted up the moves once 
and there were 37 in all,” he says. ““Now, 
having survived it, I can say that it was an 
enriching experience.” 

The Neufeld family was ‘‘very musical”’ 
and sang together for church programs. 
Chuck took piano lessons as a child but 
found them “a struggle.’’ So when he was 
16 he got a guitar. 


“I practiced and worked on that thing 
for hours every day,” he recalls. 

In addition, he listened to country 
music and to the folk singers that were 
popular at the time, including Bob Dylan, 
Joan Baez, Gordon Lightfoot and Peter, 
Paul and Mary. 

‘Almost immediately” he began to 
write songs. It wasn’t hard for him to de- 
cide what he wanted to write about, he 
says: ‘‘I wanted to write music about peace 
and justice. I wanted to right the wrongs.”’ 

His early songs weren’t masterpieces, 
he admits. ‘But that pushed me on.” 

In 1969 he recorded an album called 
We Believe with Bonnie Guenther, who was 
soon to become his wife. But Neufeld was 
so dissatisfied with the production and dis- 


tribution of the album that he ‘‘took a 
break from recording”’ until 1980, when 
Ropes and Yoke Bars was released. 

During the intervening years, he con- 
tinued to sing and write music while work- 
ing as associate director of MVS. In addi- 
tion, he became the father of two children 
(Kristin and Jonathan, now teenagers) and 
was active in the church he attended in 
Markham, Illinois, a predominantly black 
neighborhood on the South Side of Chi- 
cago. 

The Neufelds lived in the area for al- 
most 14 years, by far the longest time 
Chuck has lived in one place. He looks 
back on his experiences there as some of 
the best—and also some of the most 
difficult — of his life. 


ae 
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“In a given day I went through a vari- 
ety of feelings,” he recalls. “‘People would 
ask me, ‘How do you like Chicago?’ I’d 
say, ‘I love it and I hate it.’”’ 

Through his participation in Commu- 
nity Mennonite Church of Markham, 
Neufeld became involved in the Sanctuary 
Movement to assist Central American ref- 
ugees. Community Mennonite was one of 
the first congregations in the nation to 
declare itself a sanctuary and has hosted 
more than 300 refugees. 

Neufeld’s involvement in the project is 
reflected in his music. ‘‘Podemos,’’ a song 
from his 1986 album, J Tried to Smile, al- 
ternates hope for Central Americans 
(“We can live new lives/We can dream 


When it comes to touring, however, 
Neufeld has few complaints. His connec- 
tion with MVS has allowed him to travel 
from coast to coast in the United States 
and Canada. He has sung for peace groups 
and local music festivals, in restaurants 
and at benefit concerts. He’s even per- 
formed in a few nightspots. 

“T’ll sing my stuff anywhere,” he says. 
“T’ll sing it in a back alley or ina bar or in 
church. If the gospel means anything any- 
where, it’d better be applicable every- 
where.” 

Neufeld admits to being ‘‘somewhat 
fearful’ about some places where he’s 
been asked to play —especially when the 
setting seems to contradict the values in 


Neufeld says he’ll sing his songs 
anywhere — in a back alley, in a 
bar or in church. If the gospel is 
to mean anything anywhere, it 
must be applicable everywhere, 
he says. 


new dreams’’) with the cruel reality of 
their homelands (‘Dreams give way to 
tears’). Refuge, his 1984 album, links the 
experience of refugees with the wander- 
ings of Old Testament Israel and the per- 
secution of the early Anabaptists. 

This combination of social concern and 
spiritual roots is typical of Neufeld’s work. 
It’s an artistic strength but a marketing 
weakness. 

The music industry isn’t interested in 
music that doesn’t fit a particular market 
category, Neufeld explains. Because of its 
social content and folk base, his music ‘‘is 
not what you would generally call contem- 
porary Christian music.’’ At the same 
time, ‘‘it’s too alternative, too Christian” 
for the secular music world. 

As a result, Neufeld has recorded his 
last four albums independently. Sales out- 
lets have been limited to concerts and a 
few sympathetic bookstores. 


his songs. But taking the risk has enabled 
him to reach some unlikely people, such as 
a cafe owner who was ‘“‘visibly moved”’ by 
Neufeld’s performance and talked with 
him for an hour after the show. 

According to Neufeld, writing his 
songs is usually harder than performing 
them, even when his lyrics reveal deeply 
personal feelings. 

““Music is a medium that is intended to 
be shared,”’ he says. ‘‘I’m a person who has 
a hard time keeping things from other 
people.” 

At the same time, Neufeld says, his 
songs often say as much to himself as they 
do to others. His songs about hope help 
him to remain hopeful, he says, while some 
of his protest songs pronounce a judgment 
on himself as well as the rest of the world. 

Neufeld’s work falls mainly into two 
categories: celebration of relationships, es- 
pecially in the family, and concern for 


human need. Over the years his lyrics have 
grown a little more introspective, he says. 
His current songs are “less arrogant but 
just as judgmental — hopefully, more pro- 
phetic.”’ 

Musically, Neufeld’s concerts feature 
strong acoustic guitar work and heartfelt 
vocals. Neufeld usually performs by him- 
self on stage, adding electric bass and oc- 
casional harmonica, mandolin and dul- 
cimer on his albums. Backing vocals are 
used sparingly, though one of the songs on 
I Tried to Smile features a chorus of the 
artist’s friends. 

Though he would like to reach a wider 
audience, Newfeld has no intention of 
changing his music or lyrics to achieve 
popularity. Nor does he want to give up 
his varied life. He admits he has “‘toyed 
with the idea” of playing music full time, 
or combining performance with his hobby 
of woodworking and building musical in- 
struments. But he enjoys his job with MVS 
and is afraid that without its stimulations 
he would have nothing to write about. 

So he works and spends time with his 
family, singing and writing songs as he has 
time and inspiration, trying to make the 
world a little more joyful, a little more fair, 
a little more free. He sings, as he suggests 
on the title track of Ropes and Yoke Bars, in 
hope that this world may “‘not always have 
to cry so loud/For just a little light.” 
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Editor’s Note: In the Winter, 1988 issue of Festival Quarterly 
we published an article by Dave Jackson, ‘“‘When Violence Comes 
Home”’ (reprinted from the book, Dial 911). 


In that article Jackson recounted the armed robbery of a family 
from Reba Place Fellowship by a woman named Patricia (alias 
Elizabeth). The family—and the church community — struggled 
with whether they should press charges against her, whether they were 
indirectly responsible for whatever happened to her in prison. How 
did their faith commitment to nonviolence, mercy and justice express 
itself under such circumstances? 


Jackson, who answered, “Yes,” to the policeman’s inquiry about 
pressing charges at the moment of Patricia’s arrest, provides this 
update on his own and the church fellowship’s relationship with her. 


What's Happened Since 


‘ne 


Time may go by and be forever out of our reach, but it’s 
not out of God’s reach. He is the lord over time, and he can re- 
deem it. 

We maintained contact with Patricia—that’s her real name. 
She continued to affirm that she had not become bitter but was 
trying to use her time to grow. I believed her, and when she 
came up for a parole hearing in 1982 (earlier than expected), I 
wrote the board, explaining my relationship, and urging them 
to approve her parole. 

As she waited for her hearing, she wrote: “I’m very nervous 
right now, and I’ll be glad when it’s all over. But whatever 
happens, whether they let me go or give me a later release date, 
I know it will be for the best because everything happens for a 
reason.” 
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I secured permission to appear with Patricia at her hearing 
and explained our reconciliation and trust in her. 

In our presence, the board was noncommittal, so I left 
Patricia not knowing what would happen. 

But they did approve her release, and when Patricia wrote 
to tell us, she also said that she had written and apologized to 
the guard that had been hurt in her escape attempt. “I’ve 
wanted to do that for a long time ,”’ she said, ‘“‘but I was scared 
it would appear like a con to get out of here. Now the burden 
is off my shoulders.’ 

After she was released, my wife, Neta, and I continued to 
maintain contact with Patricia, caring but never knowing 
whether we had really done “‘good”’ to her. Then, just a little 
over ten years after the initial crime, we got this letter: 


Dear Dave and Neta, 

Greetings in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ! 

Just a few lines to let you know that the seed you 
planted was watered and nurtured. 

God has worked mightily in my life. I’ve been born 
again now for going on four years. I’ve gone to the jails 
and prisons sharing the mercies of God. It’s a privilege to 
be able to do that, after living such a wretched life! Only 
God could have made me what I am today (though I’ve a 
long way to gol). 

I got married on November first last year. My 
husband, Don, is also a miracle. He knows the details of 
my past and still loves me. Praise God. And I know it’s 
because we both sought the Lord’s will concerning this 
marriage. 

Well, be encouraged! Your works are not in vain! If I 
had not seen the love of God in your lives—even to the 
day I went before the [parole] board, I might not be 
saved today. 

Thank you, and God bless you both. 


Love in Christ, 
Patricia 


I’ve sometimes thought about that struggle we felt when 
Patricia was first arrested: should we continue to press charges 
or not? In some ways, it may have been best that the question 
was taken out of our hands by her quick confession. In our 
naivete, we might have said, ‘“‘No; let her go,” thinking that 
accepting her robbery was the way to fulfill Jesus’ instruction in 
Luke 6:29-30: “If someone takes your cloak, do not stop him 
from taking your tunic. Give to everyone who asks you, and if 
anyone takes what belongs to you, do not demand it back.” 

But these suggestions were only examples of Jesus’ primary 
point, which was: “‘Love your enemies, do good to those who 
hate you, bless those who curse you, pray for those who 
mistreat you”’ (verses 27 and 28). 

Would it have been good for Patricia to release her? I don’t 
think so. We might have boasted about our liberality, but I 
doubt that we would have ever seen her again. She had a 
$70/day monkey on her back, and we would have become 
nothing more than enablers of her next crime. 

No. Doing good required much more than just letting her 
go. There are no simple formulas. In each situation, we must 
ask the question: what will really be doing good to my enemy? 


Dave and Neta Jackson are members of Reba Place Church in 
Evanston, Illinois. They have written twenty-four books, five of which 
have been on Christian community, including Dial 911 (Herald 
Press, 1981) and Glimpses of Glory: Thirty Years of Community 
— The Story of Reba Place Fellowship (The Brethren Press, 1987). 
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AN ALTERNATE: 
PERSPECTIVE 
ON PARENTING 


by Philip Osb orne can anybody else ee the lecisions for children. Jesus’ | 


invitation to children in the New Testament book of Mark was 
to come and be blessed, not repent and be baptized: 


FQ/ Kenneth Pellman 


When our son Jeff was a baby, I was feeding him with a “Let the little children come to me, and do not hinder 
bottle one day while visiting with a neighbor. When Jeff forced them, for the kingdom of God belongs to such as these. I 
the nipple out of his mouth and refused to take it again, my tell you the truth, anyone who will not receive the kingdom 
neighbor observed, ‘‘Look at that! His sinful nature is showing of God like a little child will never enter it.’’ And he took 
up already.” Although I didn’t argue with my friend, I the children in his arms, put his hands on them and blessed 
perceived the event from a different perspective. them. (10:14b-—16; NIV) 

Those who hold the adult-believers position today maintain 
What is the Background for This that the New Testament calls for the Christian nurture and 
s ; teaching of children, but not for their conversion or baptism. 
Point of View? Children are neither lost nor saved, but ‘“‘safe’’ under the 

Persons taking the position of my neighbor tend to place the atonement of Christ until the ‘‘age of accountability,” at which 
human race into two classes of people—the lost and the saved. _ time they will be responsible for making the decisions of faith 
Children are thought to be born into the former because of for themselves. Although the age at which their status changes 
their sinful human nature. The implication of this position for is not specified, it is assumed to accompany the physical, 
parents is clear—children should be moved from the category _ intellectual and social changes which mark the passage from 
of the lost to the category of the saved as soon as possible. childhood to adulthood. 


One means of meeting the spiritual obligations of parents, 


from the point of view of those who emphasize the evil nature What Are Its Assumptions about 


of children, is to see that children are baptized. According to 


this view, baptism saves children (or signifies their salvation), Human Nature? 

and marks the end of their vulnerability to eternal damnation. My friend was convinced that Jeff’s willful, sinful nature 

By the time of the Middle Ages, therefore, infant baptism was revealed itself when he pushed the nipple out of his mouth and 

required by law in the state churches of Europe. wouldn’t take it anymore. But the assumption from an adult- 
Since the Reformation in the sixteenth century, the Chris- believers position is different. Jeff may have been distracted, 

tian church has been divided on the issue of infant baptism. full or even stubborn. But there is no reason to interpret what 


Some of those who rejected infant baptism replaced it with child _ happened as a struggle between good and evil. Jeff was 
evangelism and retained the sense of urgency about converting developmentally immature and was responding to his world 


children from their naturally evil condition. (For example, within the limits of his capabilities. And even though he was just 

John Wesley once said, “*.. teach your children, as soon as pos- _an infant, he was a separate individual, with his own will and a 

sibly you can, that they are fallen spirits.”’) set of characteristics which made him different from all other 
Another group of reformers rejected infant baptism on the persons, including us his parents. 

basis that Jesus’ call to repentance and a life of discipleship was a As Jeff grew older his will sometimes led him to misbehave 

message for adults, not children. Those taking this adult-be- and he needed to be corrected. But that same will sometimes 

lievers position argued that children cannot make the kinds of led him to run across the room, jump on my lap and give me a 


decisions required for membership in the kingdom of God, nor —_ hug. And what makes those moments special is that they are 
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voluntary, not automatic. Even God prefers such acts to be 
voluntary, according to the Genesis account of the Creation, 
because he made Adam and Eve with the capacity to make 
decisions. Children are people like Adam and Eve and all of 
us — they are not robots or puppets. 

The adult-believers position acknowledges that we all sin, 
just as Adam and Eve did. But the capacity to choose to relate 
to God and to one another lovingly is necessarily accompanied 
by the capacity to choose to reject and disappoint. It’s impossi- 
ble to have only one choice — that’s not a choice. Human 
nature was created with potential for both good and evil, and 
this is the way God wanted it. According to the Genesis 
account, ‘‘God saw all that he had made, and it was very good”’ 
(1:3la; NIV). 


What Is Required of Parents? 


If an adult-believers perspective on parenting does not focus 
on the necessity to correct children from their naturally evil 
state, what does it focus on? It focuses on the parents them- 
selves. This sounds odd, but it is consistent with the emphasis 
on the decisions of adults. Adults have children and so the 
hope of parents is that their children will grow up someday to 
be adult believers like themselves. Like themselves. There’s the 
catch. What kind of adult believers will the children be if they 
grow up to be like their parents? 

Horace Bushnell, a nineteenth century theologian, wrote 
about the connection between the faith of the parent and the 
faith of the child: 

If we narrowly examine the relation of parent and child, we 

shall not fail to discover something like a law or organic 

connection, as regards character, subsisting between them. 

Such a connection as makes it easy to believe, and natural to 

expect, that the faith of the one will be propagated in the 

other.! 

This notion was understood by the Amish farmer who, 
when asked what he raised, replied, “‘I raise Amishmen.”’ 

The connection between parent and child is not due solely 
to either heredity or to the parent’s ability to parent; it also 
depends on the parent’s own spiritual renewal: 

When a germ is formed on the stem of any plant, the 

formative instinct of the plant may be said in one view to 

produce it; but the same solar heat which quickens the plant, 
must also quicken the germ, and sustain the internal action 
of growth, by a common presence in both. So, if there be an 
organic power of character in the parent . . . [it] demands 
the realizing presence of the Spirit of God, both in the 
parent and the child, to give it effect.? 

This is why the adult-believers tradition places primary 


emphasis on “‘regenerated marriages, homes, and congregations 


that make possible the nurture of children in the values of the 
Christian way.’’* For example, in this tradition the ‘“‘child 
dedication”’ service which is held when the child is an infant or 
toddler is not a dedication of the child at all. It is a dedication 
of the parents and congregation; they dedicate themselves to 


FQ/ Kenneth Pellman 


the task of bringing up a child in the faith. 

John Drescher, author of books on family relationships, 
makes this distinction in the book If I Were Starting My Family 
Again. He writes that he used to pray solicitous prayers for his 
children — that they would become more obedient, pleasant, 
loving and so on: 

... it struck me that this kind of praying must stop . . . I was 

praying for the wrong person. 

I stopped praying like that for my family. I realized that 
if my children were to know Christ’s love, then I, as their 
father, needed to experience more of Christ’s love and make 
that love visible. If they were ever to learn true love in 
relationship to others, then I needed divine aid to demon- 
strate true love in all my relationships with the family and 
others. So my prayers turned to ‘“‘Lord, make me fit to live 
with, loving, and kind, as you are to me.’’* 

Specific misbehaviors of children are of concern and need to 
be corrected. But parental concern for children goes beyond 
teaching them what behaviors are socially proper and what are 
improper. The larger concern is the gradual induction of the 
child into a lifestyle —a lifestyle of Christian discipleship. 
Discipline is ultimately a matter of discipling. (The two words 
have the same Latin roots.) 

Therefore, my job as parent as seen from the perspective of 
the adult-believers position was to cherish Jeff as a child of God 
entrusted to my care, nurturing him in the faith by living my 
own life of Christian discipleship with him by my side. I did not 
have to worry about altering his sinful nature, as my neighbor 
would have done. 


So What Causes Problems in the 
Home? 


First of all, parents have no guarantee that there will not be 
problems. Even God had problems with Adam and Eve. 
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Parents do not have control over the disposition the child is 
born with nor all of the choices the child makes. Respect for the 
individuality of the child is accompanied always by apprehen- 
sion and sometimes by disappointment. 

From this point of view, parents need not take all the blame 
(nor all the credit) for how their children turn out. Children 
are ultimately responsible for their choices. This relieves 
parents of some of the responsibility they likely feel for their 
children, but it doesn’t let them off the hook entirely. The 
kinds of persons parents are does affect the kinds of persons 
children become, and parents are responsible for their own 
choices. 

When John Drescher was writing about the moment he 
realized that he was praying for the wrong person, he went on 
to say what a difference the change in focus made: 

It suddenly seemed that my wife and children changed. A 

new atmosphere of love pervades the house and even the car 

when we go driving. The children seem kinder. And it all 
started when I stopped praying for them and began to pray 
for God to give me a new attitude. . . . My wife and children 
are as much in my prayers as ever. But now my prayers are 
primarily prayers of thanksgiving for each member of my 
family. And I believe that God desires this kind of praying 
because it also honors him who gave each one to me.°® 

An incident reported in the news reminded me of how 
much children learn through daily life with their parents. A 
five-year old boy awoke one morning to find his mother sick in 
bed. Since she was unable to chauffeur him and his two-year- 
old sister as she usually did, he decided to do it himself. He 
took the car keys from his mother’s purse, opened the garage 
door, put his two-year-old sister in the back seat, moved the 
front seat all the way forward so that he could just touch the 
pedals, started the car, backed it out of the garage, and then 
maneuvered it safely through rush-hour traffic. A patrol officer 
saw the car moving through traffic seemingly without a driver. 
The young boy noticed the flashing light and siren of the 
patrol car and pulled the family car to the curb. Realizing that 
the situation needed an adult presence, he told the officer, ‘““My 
mommy can’t come here because I have the only car. I can 
drive. I’ll go get her.’’® 

What a tremendous amount he had learned in five years! He 
was able to use driving skills which were picked up without 
lessons or practice, knew the family’s daily routine, had 
constructed a mental map of the city, understood traffic pat- 
terns, and was fluent in English. In addition he had developed 
a sense of empathy and care for his mother, responsibility for 
his sister, respect for law enforcement officers and confidence 
in himself. 

Some years ago, studies at Northwestern University by 
psychologist James Bryan shed some light on how the modeling 
effect occurs. He compared the effects of what adults say with 
what they do. In one experiment, children heard an adult talk 
about why one should give to the March of Dimes (for example, 


“Children should help other children.’’). Other children heard 
him talk about why one should not give (for example, “‘Chil- 
dren don’t have to help other children.’’). Half of the children 
in both groups then saw the model actually donate to the 
March of Dimes and half saw him walk out without donating. 
The children were then observed to see what impact the 
experimental conditions had on their donations. 

The researchers found that the children were influenced by 
what the adult did. When he gave, they were more likely to 
give also. What the adult said made no difference in whether 
or not the children donated, but it did affect what children said 
to other children about giving. It was as if two different 
domains were being modeled: children did what the model did 
and said what the model said, but what the model said didn’t 
necessarily affect what the children did.’ 

Not satisfied that this was the whole story, Bryan followed 
that study with one in which the adult’s statements were 
changed from the ‘“‘oughts”’ of the earlier study to comments 


Children are responsible for their 
own choices. But parents affect 
these. 


about how he felt about giving, as in “It feels good to give.” 
This time his word as well as his deed influenced the donations 
of the children.’ 

These studies suggest that parents are more likely to pass on 
their faith when they live it, and especially when they enjoy 
living it. If children do not adopt the values of the parents, it 
may be because the values are not genuinely valued. 


What About Punishment? 


Traditionally, adult-believers groups have used physical 
punishment, even many of those who follow a lifestyle of 
nonresistance and deplore the use of violence to resolve con- 
flict. Those who use it maintain that physical punishment in the 
home and violence between adults or nations do not belong in 
the same category, as long as the punishment of the child is not 
abusive. 

There are others, however, who include physical punishment 
with the forms of violence they oppose. They believe that the 
traits they value (humility, conformity, respect, reverence, 
unselfishness, generosity and nonviolence) can be instilled with- 
out punitive measures. (Some argue this more strongly, 
maintaining that these values cannot be instilled through 
punitive means.) The values are caught by children in the 
course of growing up because the values are so deeply ingrained 
in the parents themselves, as suggested by the following young 
adult: 
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I think most of what I learned at home is the result of 
learning by imitation. For instance, my parents never used 
threats of violence to scare us and I never heard them talk 
that way to anybody else. I don’t think they ever said, “If 
you do that, I’ll whip your hide!” or some similar expression 
which I heard in other homes. I think that their quiet 
discipline rubbed off on me, for I too am gentle. 
Horace Bushnell took the same position, arguing eloquently 
for spiritual discipline as an alternative to physical punishment: 
I would not undervalue a strong and decided government in 
families. No family can be rightly trained without it. But 
there is a kind of virtue, my brethren, which is not in the rod 
—the virtue, I mean of a truly good and sanctified life. . . . 
There are... many who talk much of the rod as the 
orthodox symbol of parental duty, but who might really as 
well be heathens as Christians; who only storm about their 
house with heathenish ferocity, who lecture, and threaten, 
and castigate, and bruise, and call this family government. 
They even dare to speak of this as the nurture of the 
Lord. . . . By no such summary process can you dispatch 
your duties to your children. You are not to be a savage to 
them, but a father [parent] and a Christian. Your real aim 
and study must be to infuse into them a new life, and, to this 
end, the Life of God must perpetually reign in you.® 
What can be stated with certainty is that there has been 
considerable disagreement among adult-believers groups about 
punishment. 


How Broad an Effect Has This View 
Had? 


In contrast to popular philosophies such as behaviorism, 
P.E.T. and religious authoritarianism, all of which have had 
significant impact on contemporary families, the adult-believers 
perspective has had very little effect. It is partly because those 
who come the closest to this position in practice do not talk 
about it much; they emphasize deed rather than word, ethics 
rather than creed. 

For contemporary adult-believers groups, this view may help 
to clarify the connection between their theology and their 
childrearing practices. And to those of a different religious 
background who are dissatisfied with the conservative Christian 
emphases on evil and punishment, the behaviorist branch of 
psychology which ignores religious thought, and humanistic 
psychology which cares about people but is not connected to 
faith, this position offers an alternative way of thinking about 
parenting. 

My hope is that, regardless of religious background, persons 
will be challenged by this perspective to consider what it means 
to live with children by their side. 


A Prayer of Parents 


Help us to the stature of good parenthood, O God. We pray 
that we may let our children live their lives and not the ones we 


wish we had lived. Therefore, guard us against burdening them 
with doing what we failed to do, and when tempted to seek 
balm for old wounds, strengthen us against our self-justification. 

Help us to see today’s missteps in perspective against the 
long road they must go, and grant us the grace of patience with 
their slow pace, lest in our impatience we force them into 
rebellion, retreat or anxiety. 

Give us the precious wisdom of knowing when to smile at 
the small mischiefs of their age and when to give them the 
haven of firmness against the impulses which in their heart they 
fear and cannot master. 

In time of needed punishment, give us a warm heart and a 
gentle voice so that they may feel the rule of order as their 
friend and clasp it to their souls to be their conscience. 

Help us to hear the anguish in their hearts through the din 
of angry words or across the gulf of brooding silence, and 
having heard, give us the grace to bridge the gap between us 
with understanding warmth before speaking our own quick 
retorts, and stay our tongues also from the words which would 
chill their confiding in us. 

Still our voices and smooth from our brows all that mars 
infectious serenity and joy in living; rather let our faces so 
shine that these adult years will seem to them a promised land 
toward which to strive. 

We pray that we may raise our voices more in joy at what 
they are, than in vexation at what they have done; each day 
may they grow in sureness of themselves. 

Help us to hold them with such warmth as will give them 
friendliness toward others; then give us the fortitude to free 
them to go strongly on their way. 

Then as we see them striding forward eagerly, self-sure, 
friendly and in good conscience, our grateful hearts will swell 
with joy. 


Amen. —adapted from a prayer by Marion B. Durfee 


Philip Osborne is Professor of Psychology and Associate Dean at 
Hesston (Kansas) College. 

“An Alternative Perspective on Parenting” is excerpted from his 
new book, Parenting for the ’90s, published in the spring of 1989 
by Good Books. 
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DISCOV EIRING 


AND 


NURTURING 
MINISTERS 


by Sandra Cronk 


ne of the most significant issues facing the Society of 

Friends today is that of leadership. How do we recog- 

nize, encourage and nurture leaders or ministers who 
can help our communities be faithful followers of Christ? 
In days gone by, Friends gave special recognition to two forms 
of ministry: vocal ministers and elders (or spiritual nurturers). 
Both women and men served as ministers and elders. These 
ministers arose from the membership of the local meetings. 
They received no professional training. They served without 
pay. 

Because the two forms of ministry had separate functions, 
persons in those roles were recognized because of their gifts in 
their respective work. Yet on a deeper level, these ministers 
were chosen because they embodied a whole way of life. They 
lived Quaker faith. Their ministry reflected their embodiment 
of a way of life as much as a particular skill. 

Ministers began their work in obedience to an inward call 
from God. For example, a young man or woman might begin 
speaking out of the silence of the unprogrammed meeting for 
worship with some frequency. If their words seemed genuinely 
led by the Spirit, the more mature elders and ministers would 
begin a process of guidance and nurture that would enable the 
new minister to grow in the new leadership role. The nurture 
would include community recognition of the call to ministry, 
becoming a kind of informal apprentice or junior partner to an 
experienced travelling minister, and participation in the 
regular gatherings of ministers and elders. 

Thus, in generations past, calling, skill, embodiment of a 
way of life, and community nurture and recognition were all 


important elements in the raising up of leaders among Friends. 
Each of these elements continues to be an important factor 
today, although the outward forms of ministry have become 
much more varied. 

Friends have always put great stress on the ministry of each 
member. While we did have special ‘‘recorded”’ ministers (i.e., 
ministers who were formally recognized by the community by 
having their names “‘recorded”’ in the meeting’s records), 
speaking in the worship service was never limited to these re- 
corded ministers. Never did these recognized ministers feel 
that they were doing all the ministry which needed to be 
undertaken in the community. 

My branch of Friends has never had pastors (i.e., single 
ministers who took over the central leadership functions of the 
congregation). Thus, the varied work of the meeting has had to 
be divided among all the members. We believe that every 
Christian is called to ministry, in the broadest sense of that 
term. Today this emphasis on the ministry of all is so strong in 
my branch of Friends that meetings tend to discontinue the 
practice of recognizing special vocal ministers and elders. This 
has put even more stress on the ministry of each member. 

We all must minister if the meeting is to function properly. 
There must be people to preach and teach. Others must visit 
the sick. There must be Friends to repair the meetinghouse 
roof after a storm and others to prepare food in cases of need. 
There are members who bring a peace witness to military bases 
and who plan conferences for diplomats. There are Friends 
who devote themselves to intercessory prayer. Each of these ac- 
tivities is ministry when guided by the Spirit. 
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Which Gifts? 


ecause our structure depends so heavily on the ministry 
B: each member for the on-going life of the meeting, we 

have taken the biblical understanding of gifts very 
seriously. 

Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit, and 

there are varieties of service, but the same Lord, and 

there are varieties of working, but it is the same God who 

inspires them all in every one. To each is given the 

manifestation of the Spirit for the common good. (I Co- 
rinthians 12:4-7) (Dawn) 
Each of us has a distinctive function and gift as part of the body 
of Christ. All are necessary for the upbuilding of that body. 

Recently Friends have become much more explicit about the 
process of discerning gifts. We encourage the meeting as a 
whole to recognize the gifts of its members, so that persons are 
well matched to the standing committees which carry out the 
work of the meeting. Furthermore, we encourage individual 
members to recognize their own gifts and to become part of 
small groups devoted to mutual discernment of gifts. 

This conscious recognition of gifts has been liberating for 
many people, allowing them to walk more intentionally in the 
way God would have them go. The process has allowed people 
to live more fully with family and friends, to undertake specific 
tasks in their meetings or in service agencies, and to make 
decisions about their jobs and educational needs. From a 
community perspective, the recognition of gifts has brought 
forth a tremendous outpouring of service, renewed dedication 
and excitement about living a life of faith. 


What About a Calling? 


owever, the identification of gifts must be done with 
IHle= The process can result in misuse, particularly in 

our contemporary culture which puts so much emphasis 
on individual fulfillment through self-expression. There is a 
danger that the recognition of gifts may be understood simply 
as an identification of human skill and talent, those areas of 
strength where we perform well and which often give us a 
sense of ego gratification. 

Undoubtedly many of our talents are meant by God to be 
used in ministry. But paradoxically, our weakest areas some- 
times become the avenues of our strongest ministry, precisely 
because it is there that we have to accept God’s power rather 
than our own. Consequently, these are the places where ego 
cannot get in the way of God’s service. Thus, God seems to use 
them fully. But we may overlook these weak areas when gift 
recognition is perceived as the naming of skills and talent. 

Gift identification may also be misleading because it implies 
that if we have a gift we should use it. But there are times when 
we are not called to use our talent and skill. I remember a 
long-term Sunday School teacher in one of our meetings who 
needed to let go of her teaching so that a younger teacher 
could receive appropriate experience and so that her own pro- 


prietary grip on the Sunday School did not block her percep- 
tion of God’s new leading. 

Gift recognition is not a sufficient basis for undertaking 
ministry. We need to listen to God’s calling as heard in our 
prayerful listening and as expressed through the needs and dis- 
cernment of the community. Our ultimate task is to obey God’s 
call and not simply to express our gifts. 

Moses did not (indeed, could not) sit down and identify his 
skills as ones that would make him a good liberation-leader. 
Just the opposite was the case. When God spoke to him from 
the burning bush, telling him that he was the one called to 
bring forth God’s people from slavery, Moses replied, ““Who 
am I?”’ He presented every argument he could think of to show 
that he was not gifted for the task. He did not know God’s 
name. People would not believe his call. He was not an eloquent 
speaker. As Moses’ questions were answered one by one, he 
realized that his strength was not in himself but in God alone. 
This is precisely the power that he had to offer his people: 
God’s power. Paradoxically, it was ultimately by obeying God’s 
call and relying on God’s power that Moses was able to use 
skills and strengths he never knew he had. 

Listening and responding to God’s call has been a corner- 
stone of Friends’ ministry through the generations. This 
process has been especially important for women. Because the 
larger society has not always recognized the gifts of women, 
many women have not been able to perceive their own gifts. It 
is strange but true that it is almost impossible to recognize 
one’s gifts when no one else honors them. Quaker women have 
also had to deal with this problem, even though their meetings 
were more receptive to women in ministry than was the larger 
society. Thus, it was not primarily recognition of gifts, but 
faithfulness to God’s call that allowed generations of Quaker 
women to take active leadership roles in such diverse ministry 
as preaching, prison reform and women’s suffrage. 

Recognition of gifts is a significant part of encouraging 
ministry. But gifts must be understood as part of a larger 
context of being called by God. 


Ministry: a Profession? 


e Friends have been struggling with a second cluster 
Wy of issues, closely related to those of gifts and calling. 
These have to do with the recent introduction of the 
professional model of ministry and its relationship to the older 
model of the minister as the embodiment of a way of life. 

Our culture today generally considers ministry (in its 
narrowly defined sense) a profession or a career. Ministry has 
followed the pattern of medicine, law, teaching, social service 
work and many other fields which require extensive formal 
education. 

For many generations, the argument against professionaliza- 
tion in Quaker circles has centered around the question of pay. 
Gospel ministry should be free, we have said. But the issue of 
pay has hidden a whole spectrum of other questions. 

The professional model assumes that ministry is primarily a 
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skill or body of knowledge that is offered to recipients. These 
skills are part of a job. But in earlier years Friends saw ministry 
much more as a way of being and relating. Ministers were 
recognized for their skills, to be sure, but they were leaders 
more because their whole way of being pointed toward God or 
conveyed God’s love and caring. Their words, actions and 
relationships were their ministry. In this old Quaker concep- 
tion, ministry is not just a matter of doing but of being. 

The difference between using skills in a professional setting 
and entering into relationship in the traditional manner is at 
work in a story a European Quaker told me recently about a 
young man in her country who suffered from a severe case of 
cerebral palsy. For most of his childhood, he had lived in a fine 
institution devoted to residential care for people with his 
illness. But as an adult he chose to leave the institution in favor 
of life in a newly founded village whose residents included 
those with and without physical handicaps. All were equal in 
the village. The non-handicapped people chose to be there as a 
life commitment. They were not paid. 

The parents of the young man were hurt that he decided to 
leave the institution which they had so carefully chosen for him 
because of its fine professional staff. They asked if he had not 
been treated well there. He responded that he had been 
treated very well. But he saw that when five o’clock came, the 
staff members went home. No matter how pleasant and 
concerned they were during working hours, they would not 
choose to spend their time off-duty with him. In this village no 
one went home at five. There was no on-duty or off-duty. In 
the village he was not treated as simply the recipient of skilled 
care. In the village, he was home. 

It has been my experience that those who carry out their 
ministry through professional work are extraordinarily dedi- 
cated. Their lives are committed to God. And non-professional 
ministers are not magically exempt from the need for rest and 
refreshment. They need to have time alone. Jesus took time 


away from the crowds for prayer. The question is not one of 
personal dedication. The difficulty is on a structural level. 
There are problems with the kind of structure which compart- 
mentalizes life into private and professional spheres. This kind 
of division tends to make ministry a task. It prevents a full 
relationship with another human being in which redemption 
can happen. 

This critique does not mean that Friends have decided to 
reject all forms of professional work. Indeed, to carry out many 
forms of service in our contemporary social setting, some 
people will use the structures of professional life. However, we 
all need to remain clear that this pattern has disadvantages. It 
cannot capture all that ministry is. 


What Kind of Education? 


second area which sometimes causes problems in the 

professional model is its emphasis on formal training 

and education. Friends have always had a high regard 
for education. It was once said that wherever there was a 
meetinghouse one could expect to find a schoolhouse. If any- 
thing, our devotion to education has increased today. 

In a culture where the Bible is no longer taught in public 
schools, adults who are well educated in most subjects may be 
ignorant of the basic understandings of Christian faith. Friends 
have recently recognized that we must take on a massive 
educational effort to help adult members acquire a basic under- 
standing of the Bible, church history and Quaker thought. 
Without these foundational levels of understanding, it is 
impossible to form communities of commitment. Educational 
programs of all kinds are proliferating now. There are year- 
long classes, weekend conferences, lecture series and fine 
publishing endeavors. All of these have helped produce a sig- 
nificant deepening of the spiritual life and reinvigoration of the 
meeting-community. 

Of course, professionalization requires education beyond 
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that which is offered to all. It implies specialized training for 
people who are going to undertake very particular kinds of 
work. Friends recognize the validity of this kind of training for 
diverse ministries as well. A prospective doctor needs training 
at a medical school. A person who plans to do peace work with 
diplomats should be well grounded in politics, economics and 
history. A person doing counselling should have extensive 
background in psychology. All forms of ministry and service 
need to grow out of an understanding of Christian thought. 

The problem, then, is not with education itself, but with the 
attitudes and unintended by-products of the professional use of 
education. Our culture has an assertive orientation. Profes- 
sionals assume they are the experts and have access to the 
appropriate skills and learning to clear up the problems in their 
area of expertise. Lawyers solve legal problems. Doctors cure 
illness. Ministers come to be seen as experts in their area of 
work. And experts are those with power. The recipients of their 
skills are in a dependent position. 

This model tends to make the minister the leader by virtue 
of power and to disempower others in the community of faith. 
But ministry among Friends is meant to do exactly the oppo- 
site. It is meant to build a community of faith. It assumes that in 
such a community all minister to one another. A minister is 
thus not one with power over others, but a servant. While the 
professional model sometimes talks of service, it usually does 
not operate in a servanthood pattern. 

The professional model arises out of our very human-cen- 
tered culture. Our larger society rates human skill and knowl- 
edge highly. It believes that the “‘good life’? comes through that 
human expertise. In our Quaker heritage (and, I am sure, in 
the Mennonite heritage as well) our communities are rooted in 
God’s power. On the deepest level, we believe that God ushers 
in the kingdom. We do not build the kingdom through our 
own efforts. (Of course, as citizens of that kingdom we are 
called to follow God faithfully. The kingdom takes shape 
through our lives and actions. But God remains the one who 
empowers and guides.) 

The difference in attitude is evident in a phrase which 
George Fox (one of the founders of the Quaker movement) 
used frequently in talking about ministry. He said that by 
staying faithful to God’s leading (call) one could ‘‘answer that 
of God in everyone.” Answering that of God in everyone 
became one of the primary ways Friends understood the nature 
of ministry. 

The phrase may need a bit of explanation. “‘That of God”’ is 
the redemptive, transforming, guiding and empowering work 
of God in our lives. Friends believe that the Living Christ is 
present among us. The Light of Christ works in each person’s 
life to show us our disobedience and unfaithfulness; it turns us 
again toward God in repentance. The Light reveals both our 
brokenness and Christ’s healing power. Christ is our guide and 
empowerer, showing us the path of righteousness. 

Of course, people do not always obey God’s call. We may, 
and often do, turn away. God does not force our obedience. But 


we are called to answer faithfully that of God in our own lives. 
As ministers we are called to answer that of God in others. To 
‘“‘answer’’ that work of God means to respond to it, to nurture 
it, to call it forth, to dig up any entangling weeds which might 
be strangling the New Life beginning to grow. Our life, our 
words and our actions should direct others to see the work of 
God in their lives and to respond to it more fully. 


The Fundamental Work of Ministers 


o the fundamental work of the minister is not to fix all 
S the problems in the world. It is to discern what God is al- 

ready doing in every person and every situation to bring 
to birth the kingdom. The minister is a midwife, recognizing 
that God is the author of our salvation, yet understanding the 
place of faithful human response to God’s call. 

Consequently, for Friends in years gone by, the most 
important preparation for ministry was “‘training’’ in the work 
of discernment, i.e., learning to see the movement of the Spirit 
or Christ’s redemptive work in our daily lives. This training did 
not occur in a separate school. It took place within the commu- 
nity. In fact, this setting was absolutely essential. For discern- 
ment arose out of the process of listening to God. Listening 
happened in many ways. Paramount among these were the 
community times of listening in the meeting for worship and 
meeting for business. There were also special gatherings of 
ministers and elders which were devoted largely to the work of 
worship and discernment. All of these occasions were opportu- 
nities for learning the art of listening and for testing one’s 
discernment through the listening skills of the rest of the 
community. 


The professional model is built on 
experts and human action, rather 
than the community and the 
power of God. 


Learning to Perceive 
ak: pattern of listening and obeying helps us understand 


the significance of the traditional Quaker expectations 

that ministers would embody a way of life. There has 
been a great deal of misunderstanding of this point. For some 
contemporary Quakers the old expectation makes no sense. 
They think it means that a minister must abide by a pious but 
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outmoded way of life which has little-to say to their problems 
today. But embodying a way of life did not mean following a le- 
galistic pattern of behavior or a utopian vision of church 
discipline. It meant, very simply, living a life of listening and 
responding. 

The traditional ministers learned to perceive God’s call and 
healing work in their own lives. They became very sensitive to 
the movement of the Spirit in the lives of others. They paid 
careful attention to the way God gathered a community of 
faith. (They understood that communities are called and 
shaped just as individuals are.) 

In short, it was just this ability to perceive the ways in which 
God’s transforming power touches our lives that allowed these 
ministers to speak so powerfully to the condition of those they 
met. Our literature is full of accounts of the extraordinary gift 
of such sisters and brothers to say the right word or undertake 
the right actions to help individuals and whole communities 
take the next step in faithfulness. They were able to ‘‘answer 
that of God in others.”’ This way of life is available to us to- 
day. But it requires the same commitment to listening and re- 
sponding. 

The fact that listening to God was such a central commit- 
ment for traditional Friends had profound implications for the 
minister’s personal life and for Quaker views on preparation 
for ministry. To live in this on-going relationship with God 
meant letting one’s life be molded by God. One problem with 
the skills-oriented preparation for ministry is that it assumes 
that a person, at the point of decision-making, will choose to 
follow a Christ-like action. Therefore the training concentrates 
on the technical ability to undertake a certain task. But in the 
traditional preparation for ministry there is a recognition that a 
person will not automatically make a Christ-like decision unless 
he or she has become a Christ-like person. 


Learning from Community 


he traditional preparation for ministry concentrated on 
the deeper molding or forming carried out by God. This 

formation is not something that happens primarily in 
school (although God’s work may continue in any location). It 
happens in a special sense as we participate in the community of 
faith. It happens as we discern God’s will together and hold 
each other accountable to God’s leading. It happens as we 
practice being channels of God’s love and caring for one 
another. It happens as life in community brings to light our 
limitations, brokenness, unfaithfulness and dark places. In the 
Light of Truth, Christ’s redemptive love begins to shape us 
anew. Only as we live in that redemptive love are we able to 
minister to the brokenness of the world. 

Many of the outward forms of ministry have changed 
among Friends in our contemporary setting. But as we have 
explored the meaning of ministry and wrestled with the way to 
nurture ministers today, we have reaffirmed many of the basic 
understandings of ministry which have been important in our 
tradition from the beginning. 


First Faithfulness 


e recognize the importance of identifying the gifts of 

all members. However, that identification must be 

done in the larger context of discerning God’s call to 
each of us. For sometimes our gifts are not manifested until we 
go forth in faithfulness. Moreover, our fulfillment comes in 
that faithfulness, not in purely individual expression of talents. 

We have adopted aspects of the professional model of 
ministry. To relate to the needs of the larger society, some 
forms of ministry will be carried out through professional 
channels. We appreciate the emphasis on competence and qual- 
ity which professional standards ensure. But there are aspects 
of the professional model which we do not accept as a definition 
of ministry. We do not accept that ministry is the job of the few 
who are the “‘experts.’’ We are all called to ministry. We work 
hard to provide the basic educational tools to allow all to follow 
their calls to ministry. 

While preparing for ministry may include the growth of 
skills and knowledge, a deeper development must also be 
taking place. Preparation for ministry is learning to discern 
how the Spirit is moving in our midst so that we may respond 
accordingly. Preparation for ministry is learning to let God 
mold our lives so that we become channels for God’s love and 
caring in the world. Preparation for ministry is learning to hear 
the Word, Christ, so that we may have a word of life to speak 
to others. To be a minister is not first and foremost to take on 
a particular task; it is to live in faithful relationship with God so 
that we can ‘“‘answer that of God in everyone.” 

This work of preparing may include formal education in a 
school or university setting. But primarily it involves being part 
of the community of faith where this work of discernment and 
the process of formation and transformation takes place. 
Friends are becoming more intentional in the recognition of 
this deeper preparation of ministers. We encourage meetings 
and small nurture groups within the meetings to take seriously 
the work of mutual discernment and accountability. As 
individuals and communities we wish to perceive and respond 
to the work of Christ molding us and calling us to righteousness. 

Even the small steps we have taken in the direction of more 
faithful nurture of ministers has brought an amazing outpour- 
ing of new leadership and new life in our meetings. Many can 
testify to the extraordinary movement of the Spirit in our 
midst in recent years. Or perhaps we have only begun to listen 
once again. 

Sandra Cronk is a scholar and writer specializing in Quaker life 
and thought. She is on the faculty of Pendle Hill, a Quaker Study 
Center in Wallingford, Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. 
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The Three Thing's 
bis Concern Me Most 


vision, and 1995 could be a fine year, but Vision ’95 seems little 
more than a heaven-bent rush for church growth at any and all 
costs. 

Swept up in this fervor, serious-minded men (I wish I could 
say people, but in this case, men get the credit) have begun to 
utter statements such as: 

“If we want to grow, we have to play down our Mennonite 
identity.” 

‘Potential converts should not be bombarded by our peace 
convictions until after they’ve joined the church.” 

And, my favorite: ‘‘It’s the charismatic churches that are 
growing.” (Yeah, so do cancer cells.) 

To resurrect a mixed metaphor, have we ever had a 
Joel Kauffmann moment in our Anabaptist pilgrimage when we seemed so 

anxious to toss the baby out with the baptism water? 
Goshen, Indiana The specialist and I walked on to the next tree. Healthy 
bark. No lichens. The specialist informed me that the tree 
would be dead in five years. It seems the core was rotting. 


Recently, a specialist came to look at several troubled trees Alternate idea: Run a massive media blitz. Focus on our 
in my yard. He stopped by a tree that I had presumed healthy central, Anabaptist beliefs: peace, justice, concern for the 
and pointed out the lichens growing on the bark. He explained —_ hungry, mutual aid, community. Let’s see if anybody out there 
that the presence of lichens means a tree has stopped growing. wants to join up because they like who we are —or what we 
I had already turned the tree to firewood in my mind by the should be . . . naw-w-w, too crazy. 
time he added that, in spite of the lichens, the tree was healthy 2. The Great Chamber of Commerce Cover-Up 
and in no danger. This brings me to the first of my three When I wrote The Weight, I attempted to chronicle the 
concerns — turbulence of a young Mennonite coming of age in the Midwest 
1. Vision ’95 during the Vietnam era. I was chastised by an acquaintance 

It seems to me that Mennonite church leaders have suddenly —_ who objected to my depiction of carousing and drinking. He 
taken to screaming “‘LICHENS!” I have no problem with allowed that my character’s actions were mild in comparison to 
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many of the things that actually transpired — including 
activities in which he had been involved. But, he confided, 
while it might be appropriate for a sequestered cluster of good 
ol’ boys to reminisce about such activity, you just didn’t go 
public with this sort of material. He hoped I understood. 

I didn’t, and I still don’t. 

The church doesn’t exist to cover up our transgressions. 
Like good art, it should help us come to terms with them. The 
church shouldn’t be a chamber of commerce tool for public 
relations with our neighbors. Better than art, the church 
should be our instrument of transformation — from sin to 
righteousness. 

Pretense hurts in several ways. 

First, it short-circuits the exchange of ideas and the giving of 
counsel on important issues of personal morality. Take alcohol. 
Many Mennonites do. It’s an issue that can’t be settled by 
imperatives. If we have any hope for coming to a congregation- 
or church-wide consensus, we have to address the issue with 
candid and extended discourse. Attempt such discourse within 


We can, and we 
must, question 
church policy. 


the confines of a sanctuary or Sunday school classroom, 
however, and jump back as the knees start to jerk. 

Second, pretense stunts our ability to appraise and improve 
our corporate life. Dare we even whisper such heresies as: 

“Should MCC be allowed to rake in millions from the 
church without being accountable to the church?” 

“Does anyone under the age of 45 care about missions?” 

‘“‘Are our mission boards doing anything worth caring about?” 

“Have Mennonite high schools become little more than prep 
schools?”’ 

Such questions seem cruel — pejorative. They’re not. We 
not only have a right, but a responsibility to ask these and other 
questions about the way OUR church is run. 

Partial solution: Writers and artists who don’t pander to the 
church on one hand, or assail it on the other, but as caring and 
concerned members of the church are willing to deal with 
contemporary issues in a prophetic and confrontational manner. 
3. Simple Livers 

Encouraged by the 1960s counterculture, the archaic notion 
of simple living lodged in the Mennonite consciousness as a 
mythical state of nirvana. 

The time has come for simple livers to reconsider their ways 
(and for those of us who aren’t that to quit being made to feel 
guilty). Simple living is simply a noble way of describing an 
ignoble concept: Mennonite isolationism. To cast it even less 
charitably: Mennonite survivalism. 

Unfortunately, not everyone in the world can achieve 


self-sufficiency through baking, canning and chopping wood. 
Millions must earn their bread making video game cartridges, 
prizes inside breakfast cereal boxes and an endless variety of 
other knickknacks and doodads. 

Despite our sentiments, the effect of passing up an unessen- 
tial knickknack is not to feed a hungry child in Ethiopia, but to 
take food off the table in Mexico or Taiwan. 

Solution: Consumerism is important, and should reflect our 
beliefs. We should care whether products are made with 
materials and by a process in sync with our environment. We 
should care if the hands that make a product receive a fair 
share of the profits. By becoming active and enlightened 
consumers, we can begin to assert corrective influence. As 
simple livers, we simply take ourselves out of the game. 


Joel Kauffmann is a writer and cartoonist whose recent work 
includes the movie The Radicals and the program for Menno-Hof, 
a Mennonite-Amish interpretation center in Shipshewana, Indiana. 


Susan Goering 


Baltimore, Maryland 


What comes to my desk at the American Civil Liberties 
Union are letters — hundreds a month —asking for help with 
self-described civil liberties problems. Yet their predominant 
theme is often simply ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.”’ These social 
problems are admittedly a concern broader than the civil 
liberties questions I am paid to think about. They range from 
spousal abuse to the nuclear arms race. They include all the 
‘Gsms”’ like racism and sexism and ethnocentrism, as well as in- 
tolerance of one religion towards another, one world view 
toward another. 

But what strikes me as most distressing among them is the 
problem of the isolation of rich from poor. Michael Harrington 
sounded the alarm two decades ago in The Other America when 
he noted that we were heading toward a society where the poor 
were becoming invisible, where high-speed interstate freeways 
facilitated our travel to and from work and between cities 
without ever having to see the poor among us. Zoning laws 
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ensure that we do not have to live with the poor. Private and 
suburban schools guarantee that children can go through life 
without having to press the flesh of the disadvantaged youth. 

What makes this pattern all the more disturbing is that the 
isolation is occurring along racial lines. Perhaps it is easier to 
see it in other countries, but housing patterns in Johannesburg 
are not unlike Detroit. Over 70 percent of all blacks in the U.S. 
live in central cities. What sociologists once identified as a trend 
toward the suburbanization of blacks in the 1970s has reversed 
itself in the 1980s. Indeed, sociologists report that even the 
language of inner city blacks is diverging from that of suburban 
whites. In the last few years there has been a collapse of hope, 
evidenced by the fact that 50 percent fewer black youth 
applied for federal aid to attend college. 

Yet all the talk in the 1988 U.S. election about “‘peace and 
prosperity”’ shows that isolation produces a middle and upper 
class that are increasingly oblivious to the phenomenon of 
poverty. My views on the evils of wealth have matured consid- 
erably since my youth. Having grown up in a frugal Mennonite 
home, I believed at one point that wealth was morally repug- 
nant and somehow evil in itself. Now I doubt that the truth is 
quite that simple. Rather, I view the effects of wealth and 
materialism as the evil. Perhaps primary among them is wealth’s 
effect on our sensibilities — its uncanny tendency to make us 
less able to identify with the suffering of the poor. 


Rich and poor, 
white and black 


seldom meet. 


My second and related concern is that our ineffectiveness in 
attacking social problems — including this problem of isolation 
—1is compounded by our inability to make connections that 
would be helpful in solving them. 

Making sense of the world often means making connections. 
But increasingly, I have the sense that few people do. Why is it 
that we bake tuna casseroles for the homeless but do not force 
our government officials to own up to the fact that our housing 
programs are out of balance, with government heavily subsidiz- 
ing mortgage write-offs for the upper classes while it guts low 
income housing programs? Why is it that we worry about a 
“right to life’? more before a child is born than after? Has 
anyone noticed that massive warehousing of criminals with no 
regard to their rehabilitation is creating more, not less, crime? 
What is the phenomenon that has allowed millions of Ameri- 
cans to separate their liking for a President and their dislike for 
his policies? 

My third concern springs from my personal frustration with 
the problems I have just described. As an attorney, my re- 
sponse has often been to seek redress in the courtroom or the 
legislature —in the faith that laws can modify behavior. And 


indeed there is some basis for that hope. The civil rights 
movement showed us that people do change — not only because 
they are morally persuaded to do so, but also because laws 
forced them to do so. In a country where the rule of law 
reigns, even the powerless may be empowered. Yet the decades 
since the civil rights movement have reminded us of another 
truth: that laws, though necessary, are not sufficient; that 
racism is more deeply rooted than racist behavior. 

What I struggle with is the fact that our inhumanity to one 
another calls for a more complex response, one that has, at the 
very least, some political and spiritual components. I mean to 
define “‘political” broadly to include elements of community 
and an organized response. I do not mean to call for new 
national leadership only —though I believe that deficiences in 
our current national leadership are in large measure responsible 
for a pervasive sense that materialism and greed have become 
socially acceptable and even commendable. But I think that 
political reorganization is called for from the bottom up. 

And that is where the spiritual component comes in. What 
prompted the kind of grassroots organizing of the 1950s? What 
moved a nation to make some fundamental changes in the way 
it viewed blacks and women, the environment and war? A 
complex set of factors to be sure. But there is no denying that 
the nonviolent resistance of the Southern black ministers 
changed multitudes. 

One sign of hope is that in the very materialism and 
isolation now so prevalent may be the seeds of another spiritual 
awakening. Perhaps those problems that seem most intractable 
— like growing drug and alcohol addiction— may signal a 
hunger for wholeness of spirit that awaits redefinition. 


Susan Goering is legal director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Maryland and a member of Hyattsville Mennonite Church. 


Sie 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


gtried Toews 


Through many years of active involvement as a member in 
my church and through my association with the body of 
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believers in connection with my architectural profession, I have 
become increasingly concerned about lack of commitment in 
our leaders, lack of commitment in our church members 

and —as a result of the first two concerns —the future of our 
Mennonite church. 

The following discussion between the chairman of a 
building committee and a fellow director focuses on my first 
concern, leadership: 

“Why are you involved in this seniors’ home building 
project?” 

“T can see that there is a need.”’ 

The dialogue continues. “If you had a choice of rooms, 
which one would you choose for yourself?” 

A rather adamant response: ‘‘Not me! This place will never 
meet my standards.” 

Leaders are in a position to initiate standards and agendas 
that serve others. Theirs is the opportunity to encourage and 


Christians have 
become complacent 
about immorality. 


excite, or, conversely, to impede progress. In the preceding 
conversation, arrogant remarks reinforced a lack of confidence 
in the project and implied a mediocre standard of living. 

Short-term vision leads to major maintenance problems in 
both buildings and congregations. Positive, committed leader- 
ship gives zeal and goals to Christians, helping to prevent 
burn-out. 

Only God can give accurate long-term vision (Genesis 
45:35-45). My prayer is that our leaders would trust in the 
Lord and lean not on their own understanding (Proverbs 3:5). 

My second concern is the spectator attitude within the 
church. As in the living room, the armchair quarterback is in. 
He has great knowledge of the game, even though he has never 
played it. 

This attitude is evident in our spiritual lives. The fast food 
syndrome has taken effect — instant prayer and Bible study. 
Take five minutes and you’re off and running. Then endless 
phone calls, business meetings and commitments and church 
activities take over. 

How can we squeeze in the time for personal Bible study 
and prayer? The answer is always the same. There is always time 
for our priorities. Martin Luther’s statement that he required 
three hours of prayer prior to starting the day burns in my 
mind as an example of commitment. 

The first part of the Christian walk, as described in Psalm 
37:1-3, is commitment to God. This appears to be easy. The 
second step, that of complete trust, often requires the believer 
to hold on while struggling with adversities. The fast food 
generation does not grasp this concept, but constantly doubts 


that God will bring something to pass (the third part of the 
process) because it takes too long. “‘In His time”’ is not part of 
our attitudes. 

My third concern is for the future of the Mennonite church. 
Do not for a minute assume that it will not survive — it will. 
The question I have is, with how many adherents and at what 
level of commitment? 

Because of my profession, I have had the opportunity to 
visit and design many churches for congregations of numerous 
denominations. I have had the privilege of meeting some very 
dedicated Christians, in all walks of life. 

However, the scene is changing. When I survey what is 
happening around me, I know that the church as a whole is in 
for a rough time. Our generation of believers has taken a 
complacent attitude toward pornography, immoral lifestyles 
and abortion. I hear the slogan that the real problem in this free 
society is the self-righteous Christian who proclaims that he has 
a hold on God. God loves everyone, they say, not just the 
Christian. Meanwhile, church arson and occult practices are 
rapidly increasing. Yet most Christians mistakenly feel they will 
be immune. 

My heritage is Russian Mennonite. My mother lived in the 
village of Eichenfeld, where one day all males over the age of 16 
were shot. Over the years, letters from relatives have kept us 
aware of Christian suppression. Today the church as we know 
it is under direct assault. Will the armchair Christian with 
remote control regard this as a challenge or simply sit back and 
turn the channel? 

Recently, a member of our family found a wallet while 
skiing. It contained the usual credit cards and $34 in cash. 
Much to our disappointment, he took the money and turned 
the rest in to the Lost and Found, then rejoiced to others about 
his good fortune. His attitude was that he had done a good 
deed by returning the wallet and therefore deserved the 
reward. He also was certain that if he hadn’t taken the money, 
the young man at the Lost and Found would have. 

We, however, believed that he had stolen the money and 
that the wallet should have been returned with all of its 
contents intact. Had he thought of how he would have felt if he 
had been the loser of the money? Suppose the loser really 
needed the cash? What about the opportunity to witness to his 
friends about honesty? 

Suddenly the light went on, and he wanted to set the matter 
right. Since the owner was unknown to us, he made the church 
Food Bank a bit richer that week. 

The incident again reminded me of the prevailing thought 
in our society: they owe me, and I am responsible solely for 
myself and my happiness. 

The church of today is begging for strong, committed 
leaders and dedicated members. Will we ignore our responsibil- 
ities, constantly switching channels because of our own wants 
and needs, or are we prepared to sacrifice? As parents we are 
responsible to teach the church of tomorrow and to witness to 
God’s love wherever we spend our days. 


Siegfried Toews is an architect who has designed many churches 
and church schools. He is a member of Mountainview Mennonite 
Church, Vancouver. 


Tim Wiebe 


Waterloo, Ontario 


What are the most pressing concerns I have? I’m a parent 
concerned about my young daughter’s future. I’m a church 
member wondering about who will assume the mantle of 
leadership when the current “‘Elijahs” ease into retirement. I’m 
a citizen worried about the future of the society of which ’ma 
part. 

As I write this, our daughter, Emily Marie, is eight months 
old. I want many things for her —a secure childhood, a 
meaningful set of experiences in school and opportunities for 
her to know, appreciate and live out her Mennonite heritage. 

I know that there are no guarantees, but I still have hope. 
Hope that we’ll be able to provide her a loving, Christian 
environment in which to grow up. Faith that her experiences 
will be good ones. Confidence that she’ll come to know who 
she is, as a Mennonite, and understand what that means for the 
life she chooses. 

I remember the words Marlene and I spoke at Emily’s child 
dedication. They had to do with commitment, community and 
sharing the responsibility of raising her with our sisters and 
brothers in faith. We can’t singlehandedly change the world 
which she will inherit. But we can do our part, give her a sense 
of security and self worth and teach her, above all else, to place 
her trust in God. 

Doing these things means that we must assume more 
responsibility. This is where my second concern slips in. My 
wife and I are in our late twenties. We know that we can’t 
simply live off the spiritual capital bequeathed us by those 
who’ve committed entire lives to the service of God and 
church. At some point, the current batch of issues facing 
Mennonites — inclusive language, sexuality, ordination, peace 
and justice — will fall more and more squarely into our laps. 

Advice will be available from those with experience, wisdom 
and interpersonal savvy; we’ll never be completely on our own. 


But the task of moving the church into the next century can’t 
be left only to those who’ve already served so long and faith- 
fully. If the Mennonite church is to maintain its ideals and 
institutions, it will be up to me to do my part. I owe it to my 
tradition to invest back something of the rich spiritual heritage 
which my teachers, parents and mentors have shared with my 
generation. 

‘“My generation”’— what possibilities does it hold? What 
challenges does it pose? 

As a North American, I’m clearly among the privileged few. 
I’m among the rich, regardless of the precise amount in my 
bank account. The Ronald Reagans of this world have set out 
to favor the wealthy, and have created a bigger gap between 
rich and poor as a result. We are dominated more and more by 
the power of the market. It’s small wonder that Jesse Jackson, 
in his eloquent campaign on behalf of the powerless, insisted 
that we’re becoming a corporate society. The values of commu- 
nity and sharing are being replaced by an emphasis on competi- 
tion and winning — or, for so many, losing. 

That’s my generation. We’re yuppies and Muppies, affluent 
middle-class advocates for the status quo. Or so goes the 
stereotype. 

I'd like to challenge that. Maybe we can begin to commit 
our energies and resources to confronting the idols of our time. 


The values of 
community are 
being replaced 
by an emphasis 
on competition. 


Maybe we have something better to offer. It won’t come 
merely from youth and idealism. It will require looking back: 
reflection on the Christian virtues we’ve been taught from our 
tradition, acceptance of our responsibility for the world we’ve 
inherited, and a profound reliance on the Christ whom we 
would claim to follow. 

We can make no claims to being builders of the New 
Jersusalem, nor can we count ourselves any more obedient than 
our forebears. But we can open ourselves to God. We can pray 
for guidance. We can give our children a solid upbringing 
within our church tradition. And, most importantly, we can 
commit ourselves to the twin commandments with which Jesus 
summed up the law and the prophets: loving God with heart, 
soul, mind and strength, and loving our neighbor as ourselves. 


Tim Wiebe is a writer, musician and student in the Master of 
Theological Studies program at the University of Waterloo. 
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¢ The Road to Peace edited by Ernie Regehr 
and Simon Rosenblum looks at nuclear 
weapons and Canadian defense policy in light of 
the Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces Treaty 
signed by Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. The book is published by James Lorimer 
and Company. 

¢ Plough Publishing House has released 
Brothers Unite: An Account of the Uniting of 
Eberhard Arnold and the Rhoen Bruderhof 
with the Hutterian Church. The book is based 
on Arnold’s diary of his trip to North America 
in 1930-31 and letters written between 1928 
and 1935. 

© Bethany House Publishers has released Be- 
coming a Better Friend, the sixth book by Me- 
lodie Davis. The book is intended for readers 
aged 18-50 who want to improve their rela- 
tionships with others. Choice Books acted as 
agency for the manuscript, which arose out of 
material from the Your Time radio program of 
Mennonite Board of Missions. 

e Recent books from Herald Press include 
Peace, Faith, Nation: Mennonites and Amish 
in Nineteenth-Century America by Theron F. 
Schlabach, How to Survive as a Teen When No 
One Understands by Stevan E. Atanasoff and 
The Splendid Vista by Esther Loewen Vogt. 

e Kindred Press titles that are available 
through Herald Press include: The Bible and 
the Church: Essays in Honour of Dr. David 
Ewert edited by Abe J. Dueck, Herbert J. Gies- 
brecht and V. George Shillington; The Hidden 
Hand in the Story of My Life by Anna Bartsch; 
and Wendy’s Story by Vel Priebe, part of the 
Kinderbook Series for four- to eight-year-olds. 

¢ El Shaddai is the name of a new magazine 
begun in India under the editorial leadership 
of M.A. Solomon, a long-time Mennonite 
Brethren church official. The inaugural issue, 
dated January 1989, included a feature by Solo- 
mon on the plight of India’s untouchables, a 
historical article about the Mennonite Brethren 
by the late missionary to India John H. Voth 
and meditations by India church leaders 
Thomas Samuel and Bakht Singh. The maga- 
zine is in English. 
© The Riddle of Amish Culture is the title of 
the latest book by Donald B. Kraybill. It is pub- 
lished by Johns Hopkins University Press. 
¢ Festival Quarterly contributor Anthony Ugol- 
nik is the author of The Illuminating Icon, a 
study of what U.S. Christians can learn from 
Russian Orthodox tradition. The book is pub- 
lished by Eerdmans. 

¢ Frontier Community to Urban Congrega- 
tion is the title of a history of First Mennonite 
Church of Kitchener, Ontario, by E. Reginald 
Good. The book locates the congregation in the 
context of pioneer settlement patterns, the 
emergence of the Mennonite Church in Can- 
ada, changing authority patterns in the church, 
and U.S. influence in church and national poli- 
cies. 

¢ Samuel J. Steiner is the author of Vicarious 
Pioneer: The Life of Jacob Y. Shantz pub- 
lished by Hyperion Press of Winnipeg. An On- 
tario Mennonite businessman and civic leader, 
Shantz played a major role in the emigration of 
Mennonites from Russia to western Canada. 


¢ A 200-page book commemorates the ori- 
gins and later development of an Anabaptist 
community in Deventer, the Netherlands. 
Written by Bonny Rademaker-Helfferich, Een 
wit vaantje op de Brink (A White Banner on 
the Brink) tells the story of Deventer’s first 
Anabaptists, who were revolutionaries allied 
with the violent sect that ruled the German 
town of Minster in the 1530s. After the De- 
venter revolutionaries were stamped out, secret 
meetings of nonviolent Anabaptists began in 
1578. Today’s congregation has 200 Menno- 
nite members, who worship together with Re- 
monstrants and others. 

¢ Turnstone Press of Winnipeg has published 
two more collections of poetry, Ride the Blue 
Roan by John Weier and Journey to Yalta by 
Sarah Klassen. 


¢ Katherine Martens tells the story of one 
family’s experiences in southern Manitoba over 
the past 60 years in Allin a Row: The Klassens 
of Homewood. The book is published by the 
Mennonite Literary Society of Winnipeg and is 
available from All in a Row, 701 Patricia Ave., 
Winnipeg. 

¢ For Everything a Season by T.D. Regehr 
and J.I. Regehr chronicles the history of the 
Alexanderkrone Zentralschule, which was in- 
strumental in training many Mennonite leaders 
in southern Russia. The book is available from 
CMBC publications in Winnipeg. 

e¢ A Mennonite Odyssey by Rhinehart Frie- 
sen has received honorable mention in the pop- 
ular book category of the Margaret McWilliams 
Medal Competition. The book recounts the 
hardships and joys of one of Manitoba’s pioneer 
families. Friesen, a retired obstetrician, based 
the book on journals, diaries, oral history and 
his own memories. A Mennonite Odyssey is pub- 
lished by Hyperion Press of Winnipeg. 

¢ Clint Good and Debra Lynn Dadd are the 
authors of Healthful Houses: How to Design 
and Build Your Own. Good is an architect who 
lives in Lincoln, Virginia. The book is published 
by Guaranty Press, Bethesda, Maryland. 

¢ Daily Devotional Treasures is a collection 
of the notes and meditations of Lester Troyer, 
an Old Order Amish man who lived in Holmes 
County, Ohio, until his death in 1968. The 
material was discovered by family members 18 
years after he died. Copies of the book are 
available from Troyer’s son-in-law Monroe L. 
Beachy, Route 1, Box 428, Sugar Creek, Ohio. 


Director, Historical Committee of the Menno- 
nite Church. 
Beginning February 1, 1990. 


The person in this new position will provide 
overall coordination and direction for the heri- 
tage and history work of the Historical Com- 
mittee, an agency of the Mennonite Church 
General Board. Responsibilities include com- 
municating heritage vision to enhance Men- 
nonite identity, networking and encouraging 
people and programs related to Mennonite 
history, administering the archival program in 
consultation with the Archivist, and preparing 
budget and grant proposals. There will be op- 
portunity to develop new ways and means for 
enlivening Mennonite heritage. 

Applicant should know and appreciate 
Anabaptist-Mennonite history and faith, speak 
and write well, meet people easily, display 
initiative and organizational skills, be able to 
work with inter-Mennonite agencies and 
groups, and be open to all ethnic groups, 
genders, and ages. 

Salary (including benefits) at Level Ill of 
General Board guidelines, or about $33,000. 
More complete job description and vision 
statement available on request. 

To apply, submit a resume with three refer- 
ences by June 15, 1989, to the Search Com- 
mittee, c/o Merle Good, 223 East Walnut 
Street, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


“The Four 
FQ, Habits” 


Habit 1: Renew your 
own subscription 
promptly. 


Habit 2: Remember to 
give FQ gift subscriptions. 


Habit 3: Keep supporting 
the International Sub- 
scription Fund. 


Habit 4: Order at least 
one book a year through 


Festival Quarterly ail 


= MENNONITE BOOKS 


Hungry, Thirsty, a Stranger: The MCC 
Experience, Robert S. Kreider and Rachel Waltner Goosen. 
Herald Press, 1988. 392 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Phil Baker-Shenk 


What is most distinctive about Men- 
nonites? Hungry, Thirsty, a Stranger makes 
a strong case for service as the answer. 

The book is an in-house biography of 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC), 
presenting verbal snapshots of MCC’s his- 
tory in 30 short chapters. But in truth it is 
an adventure story. 

MCC workers have spent years living 
dangerously and courageously. MCC peo- 
ple like you and me tell personal stories of 
being thrust into alien settings, acting 
compassionately, and sometimes fruit- 
fully, in the name of Christ. 

MCC workers have battled against 
faulty transport equipment and balky bu- 
reaucrats to feed desperately hungry peo- 
ple. Volunteers have seen violent atroci- 
ties done to their friends and struggled 
with the dilemma of how to tell the outside 
world without hurting other people in the 


THE MCC EXPERIENCE 


el Waltner Goossen 


“older 8 Rach 
Robert S. Kreider & 
Foreword by John A. Lapp 


country or getting MCC kicked out. 
Workers have tried to help people develop 
better food systems without destroying 
their culture. 

From the organization’s sputtering be- 
ginnings in the 1920s, its work has woven 
a historically rural people into the fabric of 
the global community. The world’s pain 
has become Mennonites’ concern, which is 
the most remarkable aspect of the MCC 
story. 

Much of the book reads like a summary 
of 20th century social and political history. 
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World history is half of MCC’s history. 

MCC’s program cannot be understood 
outside of the context of world events that 
call for the agency’s response. The plagues 
of modern times — natural disasters, wars, 
social upheaval, dictatorships, injustice, 
discrimination—are the preconditions 
for MCC’s work. 

Something is very right about an orga- 
nization when becoming well informed 
about its history makes one well informed 
about the world. 

The accounts I read moved me to tears. 
In the big scheme of things, we Menno- 
nites are just a drop in the bucket. Yet we 
have had an influence out of proportion to 
our size, thanks to institutions such as 
MCC. 

MCC deserves kudos for keeping this 
book in the humble tradition. The authors 
describe, rather matter of factly, some of 
the tensions between powerful and con- 
flicting personalities and views in the 
agency. The book actually ends on this 
note, rather than a triumphal one. In this 
era of religious self-congratulation and 
self-promotion, such an approach speaks 
eloquently. 

The writing itself is uneven. Co-auth- 
ored books run the risk of being pieced 
together raggedly, and this one reads that 
way in some chapters. A good editing job 
could have smoothed the transitions and 
eliminated the book’s confusing tendency 
to tell some stories by jumping around in 
time, rather than in chronological order. 

Still, this book is chock full of good 
reasons for being a Mennonite. Through 
MCC’s work, tens of thousands of people 
have served Christ’s diverse world. The 
persevering vision of the organization’s 
workers through the years inspires. 


Phil Baker-Shenk is a Mennonite attorney 
in Washington, D.C., and a member of So- 
journers Community Church. 


FQ price — $13.46 
(Regular price — 14.95) 


The Role of the Church in So- 
ciety: An International Per- 


spective, edited by Urbane Peachey. 
International Mennonite Peace Commit- 
tee, 1988. 120 pages, $4.00. 

Reviewed by Cornelius J. Dyck 


This book is a series of case studies on 
the function of the church in society in 
Zimbabwe, Switzerland, West Germany, 
the United States, South Africa, Nicara- 
gua, Argentina and Japan. Four appen- 
dices present statements by the Interna- 
tional Mennonite Peace Committee 
(IMPC) and other groups from 1986, 
1984, 1979 and 1978. The editor intro- 
duces the volume with a summary and 
analytical statement. 

The case studies show that there is no 
escape from soci- 
ety and its impact —— 
on the church. In 
Africa it has been 
hard for the 
church to shed co- aie 
lonial history, but 
both there and = 
in Central Amer- 
ica, revolutionary 
movements have. 
provided even | 
more difficult | 
agenda. In Japan, 
U.S. pressure on the government to rearm 
and the revival of Shintoism have created 
unique dilemmas. In Western Europe and 
the United States, some Mennonites are 
no longer content to coast along on tradi- 
tion. 

The message of the Bible speaks to 
each situation, calling the church to pro- 
claim faith, live as the body of Christ, prac- 
tice servanthood, reconcile and share an 
ethical witness for the social order, includ- 
ing the state. 

This is an honest, provocative book, 
excellent for study groups, although most 
of the writers lacked space to develop the 
theological implications of their studies. 

A subcommittee of Mennonite World 
Conference, IMPC is trying to develop a 
global network of communication on 
peace issues. It is to be hoped that publish- 
ing projects such as this book can continue 
without unduly imperiling the writers or 
movements involved. 


e Church 
The Role of vs society 


yective 
An international Persp 


Cornelius J. Dyck is professor of Anabap- 
tist and 16th century studies at the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, Elkhart, In- 
diana. 


FQ price — $3.50 
(Regular price — 4.00) 
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The Best of Amish Cooking, , Discipling in the Church, Marlin 


The House Church, Del Birky. 
Herald Press, 1988. 192 pages, $18.95. 


Reviewed by Cal Redekop 


This book is partially biography. The 
author’s experience and concern for 
church renewal led him to the house 
church. : 

The house church, he says, is not sim- 
ply a smaller fellowship within the larger 
congregation; it is the church itself (p. 
80ff). Birky ably presents the history of 
the New Testament house church and its 
significance in the areas of structure, min- 
istry, worship, discernment and use of 
gifts, and the ministry of women. 

In the last sec- 
tion of the book, 
Birky discusses 
how the spirit of 
koinonia needs to 
survive the natu- 
ral process of in- 


stitutionalization 
in structure. 
Thus, we _ have 


come full circle; 
the author, who 
was drawn to the. 
house church for ~ 
renewal, points out that, as a structure, it 
can itself be in need of revitalization. 

The book’s emphasis on the house 
church as an avenue of primary relation- 
ships and commitment is necessary but not 
new; there is an extensive literature which 
the author does not cite. In addition, the 
book fails to satisfactorily address a num- 
ber of legitimate objections. Because the 
church emerged as a house church, for 
example, does not prove that this form is 
its essence; perhaps other factors were re- 
sponsible. Short of commandeering a Jew- 
ish synagogue or Greek temple, where, 
except in houses, could the early Chris- 
tians meet? The book does not address the 
question of why the church soon began 
building. 

A more fruitful approach, I believe, is 
to ask what the church is supposed to do 
and then look at the structures that are 
necessary to carry out these tasks. Birkey 
has given us a provocative piece; however, 
though renewal is a process that affects 
structures, no structure can guarantee 
process —at least for long. 


A MODEL FOR RENEWING THE CHURCH. 


Del Birkey 


Cal Redekop is a member of the sociology fac- 
ulty at Conrad Grebel College in Waterloo, 
Ontario. 


FQ price— $15.16 
(Regular price — 18.95) 


Phyllis Pellman Good. Good Books, 1988. 
224 pages, $19.95. 


Reviewed by Winifred Paul 


This book needed to be written, as a 
record of the distinctive food tradition of 
the Amish. 

The Best of Amish Cooking compiles rec- 
ipes handed down from mother to daugh- 
ter, and presents them in a form under- 
standable to those of us outside the Amish 
community. This does not mean that all 
the recipes are unfamiliar, however. The 
people of the Kansas community where I 
grew up moved there from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1885. Many of 
the dishes my ; 
grandmother and 
aunt cooked dur- 
ing the period 
from 1900 to 
1940 were exactly 
the same as those 
from this cook- 
book, including 
sweet and sour 
sauces and stewed 
crackers. 

The recipes in 
the book come 
from cooks who plan carefully and take 
time to prepare meals. They don’t buy 
canned mincemeat. At the same time, 
Amish cooking is simple cooking. It 
doesn’t require exotic ingredients, but 
uses unadulterated food from gardens and 
farms. You don’t need to run to the store 
for unusual seasonings. 

People who are not as active as the 
Amish will need to watch the calories and 
salt, and to substitute polyunsaturated fat. 

To people who preserve food, the full- 
page photographs of jars of home-canned 
food, sauerkraut and chow-chow will be a 
delight. As the Amish say, ‘““To go hungry 
is to ignore the beauty of the earth.” 


Winifred Paul, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
is a member of Kingview Mennonite Church. 


FQ price — $15.96 
(Regular price — 19.95) 


Jeschke. Herald Press, 1988. 200 pages, 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Nickel Friesen 


The topic of discipline in the church is 
no more popular in 1989 than it was in the 
early ’70s when the first edition of this 
book (Discipling the Brother) appeared. I’m 
almost certain that the recent resurgence 
of mission activity under the rubric of 
“church growth” has barely breathed a 
word about corrective discipline, erring 
believers or excommunication. 

People who have experienced the 
harshness of subtle discrimination or overt 
ostracism may not find this book helpful. 
Nevertheless, the 


author is to be ° : li 
commended for Discip INS 
this thorough, . th 
biblical and read- In € 
able book, _ in- 


tended for the al- 
ready committed 
reader. 

The book’s 11 
chapters are ar- 
ranged into two 
parts (with excel- 
lent study ques- 
tions supplied). The first part offers a basic 
presentation of the ministry of church dis- 
cipline. The second part is more scholarly 
and traces the historical development of 
discipline in the church. Jeschke’s crisp 
style reads well in both sections and makes 
a vast amount of material readily accessi- 
ble. 

The classic text of Matthew 18:15-18 
forms the basis for the entire book. Con- 
temporary legal, pastoral care and social 
customs are addressed as powerful factors 
in our denial of discipline as part of corpo- 
rate church life. 

What is missing for me is the complex- 
ity of how discipline works in local church 
contexts. How do we recover church disci- 
pline, if we should? What would be the 
rewards? Who implements discipline? If 
history is so fraught with the abuse of dis- 
cipline, is that not cause to examine 
whether our energies are best spent here? 

I’m afraid Jeschke will continue to bea 
lone voice crying in the church wilderness. 


by Sae y 


Recovering a Ministry of the Gospel 


Marlin Jeschke 


Foreword by James M. Lapy 


Dorothy Nickel Friesen is pastor of Man- 
hattan Mennonite Fellowship, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 
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The Brethren in Christ in 


Canada, E. Morris Sider. 
Press, 1988. 322 pages, $9.95. 


Evangel 


Reviewed by 
Smucker 


David J. Rempel 


Let Mennonites recognize and honor 
the Brethren in Christ (BIC). It must re- 
quire genuine humility and commitment 
to belong to an organization, such as Men- 
nonite Central Committee, in which one’s 
own denominational name is absent from 
the title. 

This hints at a special relationship be- 
tween BIC and Mennonites. Although the 
book does not focus on this relationship, I 
found it hard not to analyze the story of 
Canadian BIC in terms of what interests 
me asa U.S. Men- 
nonite. 


The Brethien co 


No person has in Canada 
more knowledge, 7 
ability and experi- wo ) Hundred Years _ 
ence telling the of Tradition 


BIC story than E. 
Morris Sider, the 
Canadian - born 
archivist and his- 
torian at Messiah 
College, | Gran- 
tham, Pennsylva- 
nia. This unified 
and comprehensive account is solid ee, 
than scintillating. Its strength lies in mea- 
sured accuracy rather than interpretive 
creativity. Its weakness lies in not setting 
the BIC story in the wider context of other 
Canadian denominations. 

The book lacks a map. It needs one 
very badly, since many people know so 
little geography — especially U.S. citizens 
who scarcely know their own states. Can- 
ada exists for them as one northern blur. 
Also, the photo captions do not provide 
enough details. 

The basic themes of the book will be 
familiar to Mennonite Church readers — 
struggles over ethnicity, plain lifestyle, 
tent campaigns, German language, Sun- 
day schools, missions, urban living and 
even the prohibition against lightning 
rods. On the other hand, the BIC em- 
phases on holiness and triune immersion 
differ from those of many Mennonites. 

The latest offering from Sider’s prolific 
pen, The Brethren in Christ in Canada is 
another valuable contribution from a 
gifted historian and believer. 


David J. Rempel Smucker, Akron, Penn- 
syluania, is a staff member of the Lancaster 
Mennonite Historical Society and editor of 
Pennsylvania Mennonite Heritage. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 
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Freedom for the Captives: 


How Love Is Rebuilding Lives 
in Spain, José Gallardo. Herald Press, 
1988. 96 pages, $4.95. 


Reviewed by Howard Zehr 


In Freedom for the Captives, José Gal- 
lardo proposes to share the story of his life. 
To some extent, he does that, beginning 
with meeting Mennonites on a beach in 
Spain and his subsequent conversion. But 
the book is primarily about the Spanish 
Christian community—or communities 
— which he helped to form. 

How can we bring peaceful social 
change to an unjust and unstable world? 
He and his community have sought to an- 
swer this by choosing a lifestyle that con- 
serves rather than 
consumes, and 
that includes com- 
munal living and 
joint ownership 
of goods. They 
also address _ it 
through the trans- 
formation of indi- 
viduals, which in 
turn affects fami- 
lies and, ulti- 
mately, society. 

Thus the com- 
munities in which Gallardo is involved are 
rehabilitative communities. From the start 
they took in people in need: offenders, 
addicts, the homeless, the disabled. In the 
process, they learned difficult lessons. 

This is not a how-to book; it is a testi- 
mony which provides a stirring challenge 
to our North American lifestyles and at- 
tests to the power of the Gospel to trans- 
form. 

Personally, I would have appreciated a 
bit less testimony and more specificity. 
How are these communities structured? 
What were the actual turning points in 
some of the personal stories? But perhaps 
such questions are unfair to ask of books in 
this ‘‘Peace and Justice Series,” intended 
to share “‘briefly and simply”’ the biblical 
emphases on peace and justice. 


PEACE*ANDIUUSTICESSERIE SRB 


How Love Is Rebuilding Lives in Spain 


JOSE GALLARDO 


Howard Zehr is director of the Mennonite 
Central Committee U.S. Office of Criminal 
Justice. 


FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — 4.95) 


When Kingdoms Clash: The 


Christian and Ideologies, Calvin 
E. Shenk. Herald Press, 1988. 104 pages, 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by John Paul Lederach 


When Kingdoms Clash is a book about 
the challenges and conflicts between ideol- 
ogies and Christian faith. In straightfor- 
ward style, Calvin Shenk describes the 
functions and kinds of ideologies present 
in our world today, suggesting different 
ways these challenge the church. Paradox- 
ically, he notes that the church learns from 
ideologies, yet stands as their judge, evalu- 
ating them not according to the standards 
of other ideologies but rather in the light 
of God’s kingdom and plan for humanity. 

Shenk is care- 
ful not to tar- 
get some systems 
of thought and 
human action as 
evil or anti-Chris- 
tian and benignly 
ignore others that 
seem more com- 
patible with his- 
toric Western 
Christian thought. 
The book does 
not take sides in 


PEACE:AND:JUSTICE:SERIES I 


WHEN 
KINGDOMS 
CLASH 


‘The Christian 
and Ideologies 


CALVIN E. SHENK 
the competition between communism and 


capitalism, suggesting the underlying 
strengths and weaknesses of both. 

Perhaps the strongest part of the book 
is the place where it becomes most practi- 
cal. In the chapter on the local church and 
ideologies, he notes that ‘‘for the church 
to have a critical encounter with the pre- 
vailing ideology, it must adapt itself cre- 
atively to each particular context.’’ Shenk 
rightly argues that no church is exempt 
from such adaptation, regardless of its 
context. 

The book is concise. This is both its 
strength and its weakness. It would serve 
well as an introductory text for small 
groups or Sunday school study, but it is 
neither thorough nor extensive in its de- 
scription and analysis of ideologies. Such 
issues as consumerism, televangelism and 
militarism would be worth examining in 
more depth as expressions of ideology. 


John Paul Lederach is director of Men- 
nonite Conciliation Service, Akron, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has helped to mediate the dispute 
between the Miskito Indians of Nicaragua 
and the Sandinista government. 


FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — 4.95) 
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A REMINDER TO ALL READERS— 


1. You save up to 20% on your order! 


more you buy, the easier it is to make ends meet! 


Quantity 


A. FQ’s Own Book! 

___— The Festival Cookbook: Four Seasons of Favorites (Good), 
spiral 

_——_— The Festival Cookbook (Good), comb binding 


B. Books As Reviewed 

Hungry, Thirsty, A Stranger: The MCC Experience 
(Kreider and Goossen), paper 

_——— The Role of the Church in Society (Peachey), paper 

___— The House Church (Birky), paper 

——— The Best of Amish Cooking (Good), hardcover 

——— Discipling in the Church (Jeschke), paper 

___— The Brethren in Christ in Canada (Sider), paper 

Freedom for the Captives (Gallardo), paper 

—— When Kingdoms Clash (Shenk), paper 


C. Past Offers 

_—— A Long Dry Season (Eby), hardcover 

__— Why I Am a Mennonite: Essays on Mennonite Identity 
(Loewen), paper 

Bless Me Too, My Father (Wiebe), paper 

Decorative Arts of the Amish of Lancaster County 
(McCauley and McCauley), hardcover 

Decorative Arts of the Amish of Lancaster County 
(McCauley and McCauley), paper 

Mennonite Identity: Historical and Contemporary Perspec- 
tives (Redekop and Steiner), paper 

———— Women at the Well (Buckingham), paper 

_—— The Good News of Justice (Zorrilla), paper 

Flicker and Hawk (Friesen), paper 


D. Books as Advertised 

Parenting for the ’90s (Osborne), paper —p. 2 

_—_— I'll See You Again! (Augsburger), paper —p. 4 

——— The Splendid Vista (Vogt), paper —p. 4 

__— The Least One (Read), paper —p. 4 

—___— Ellie (Borntrager), paper —p. 4 

Rebecca (Borntrager), paper —p. 4 

___— Peace, Faith, Nation (Schlabach), paper —p. 4 

_—__— The Riddle of Amish Culture (Kraybill), paper — 
p. 57 

___— Amish Society (Hostetler), paper —p. 57 

Mennonite Society (Redekop), paper —p. 57 


3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


This Readers’ Book Service expires July 31, 1989. 


Regular 
Price 


Whenever you buy books through our Readers’ Book Service, two things happen: 


2. The retail margin of the transaction stays with FQ (a big help to us!). The 
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Price Quantity 


$17.95 $14.36 ____ People’s Place Address Book of Amish Folk Art, hardcover 
concealed spiral—p. 61 
9.95 7.96 ______ ____ The Stewardship of Life in the Kingdom of Death (Hall), 
paper —p. 65 
—— Imaging God: Dominion as Stewardship (Hall), paper —p. 
14.95 13.46. 65 
——— Ben’s Wayne (Miller), hardcover —p. 67 
4.00 3.50 
18.95  15.16____ E. Other Noteworthy Books 
19.95 15.96 ____ Living More With Less (Longacre), paper 
9.95 196 More-With-Less Cookbook (Longacre), spiral 
9.95 196 From Amish and Mennonite Kitchens (Good and Pellman), 
4.95 3.96 paper 
4.95 3.96 ______ ____ The Politics of Jesus (Yoder), paper 
An Introduction to Mennonite History (Dyck), paper 
Perils of Professionalism (Good and Kraybill), paper 
14.95 11.96_______ ____ The World of Amish Quilts (Pellman and Pellman), paper 
14.95 11.96 ___ Mennonite Quilts and Pieces (Tomlomson), paper 
Dr. Frau (Kaiser), hardcover 
9.95 7.96 ____ I Hear the Reaper’s Song (Stambaugh), paper 
29.95 23.96 ____ _____ Three Mennonite Poets (Janzen, Yaguchi, and 
Waltner-Toews), paper 
19.95 15.96. _____ My Harp is Turned to Mourning (Reimer), paper 
——— Why Not Celebrate! (Shenk), paper 
16.75 15.07 __. Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone (Wine), hardcover 
__—— The White Feather (Fitzen), hardcover 
7.95 7.15. __ ____ The Muppie Manual (Lesher), paper 
4.95 3.96 = Exercise as You Grow Older (Lederach, Kauffman, and 
8.95 (pa Lederach), paper 
Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger (Sider), paper 
_——— What Would You Do? (Yoder), paper 
9.95 1.622 Repairing the Breach: Ministering in Community Conflict 
7.95 6.36 __ (Kraybill), paper 
5.95 4.76. ____ The Upside-Down Kingdom (Kraybill), paper 
7.95 6362 == Mennonite Women (Rich), paper 
5.95 4.76. _____ Who Are the Amish? (Good), paper 
5.95 4.76 __ Journey Towards Holiness (Kreider), paper 
19.95 17.9522 And Then There Were Three (Shenk), paper 
8.95 7.16 ___._._- ____ When Caring is Not Enough (Augsburger), paper 
Siavery, Sabbath, War, and Women: Case Studies in Biblical 
9.95 (eo Interpretation (Swartley), paper 
14.95 11.96... __ _____ Biblical Criticism in the Life of the Church (Zehr), paper 
___— When a Congregation Cares: A New Approach to Crisis 
Subtotal: 2 Ministries (Schmitt and Schmitt), paper 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail to Festival Quarterly, 


Subtotal from left column: 

PA residents add 6% sales tax: 

Shipping and Handling (Add 5%; $1.50 minimum): ___ 
Total from Subscriber Service (other side); 
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‘To start a subscription to Festival Quarterly or to extend your subscription, enter your name and address below and check the subscription term you 
prefer. (If renewal, please enclose label from most recent issue.) 
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Europe: LJ one year—$10.00 LJ two years—$19.00 LJ three years—$28.00 
All other countries: {_] one year—$3.90 LJ two years—$6.90 L] three years—$9.90 
Gift card to read “From 


I enclose a check in U.S. funds payable to Festival Quarterly. 
Please charge my Visa # 
|_| Please charge my MasterCard # 
Expiration date 
Signature 
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3. Change of address 


New address 


Place label from most recent issue here. 


Postal Code 


FESTIVAL, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike 


Return this coupon to: Quarterly Intercourse, Pennsylvania 17534 
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AMERICAN ANABAPTISTS. 


The Riddle of Mennonite Society 


Amish Culture CALVIN REDEKOP 
DONALD B. KRAYBILL The first comprehensive introduction to the 
North American Mennonite world. Calvin 
Why will the Amish ride in cars but refuse Redekop, who has lived in the Mennonite 
Pir onheniatiowoan ther old:tachioned ethos all his life, explores their beliefs, their 
farms turn a profit while modern farms go family life, economics, and aesthetics. 
broke? Do they ever change their customs? The temptation to become increasingly 
And how have these “plain folk” not only worldly and relevant has produced sharp 
kept the modern world at bay but actually schisms as well as new wealth, power, and 
grown from a meager band of 5,000 in 1900 secularity. Can the Mennonites survive as 
to over 100,000 today? a community into the next century? The 


: , : ’ : answer, Redekop contends, may lie in under- 
Talking with the Amish on their farms, in standing their commitment to retaining a 


their shops, and around their kitchen tables, strong identity in the face of internal 
Donald Kraybill has learned how they have contradictions and external threats. 
“struck a bargain” with modern times— and 

how many of the rules that seem quaint or $14.95 paperback $40.00 haracover 
silly to outsiders have been essential to 
keeping Amish culture alive. The Riddle of 
Amish Culture draws us into conversation 
with a people as remote as the seventeenth 
century — and as close to home as that 
blacktop road off the next Interstate exit. 


$8.95 paperback $35.00 hardcover 


Amish Society 


Third Edition, completely revised 
JOHN A. HOSTETLER 


Born and reared in an Amish community, 
John A. Hostetler provides an inside view of 
Amish history, customs, beliefs, and inter- 
actions with the outside world. Long the 
definitive work on the subject, Amish 
Society effectively captures the 

depth and diversity of Amish culture. 


$9.95 paperback 


Available at your bookstore or from 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

701 West 40th Street, Suite 275 
Baltimore, Maryland 21211 

or call 1-800-537-JHUP. 
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KNOW TEAS 


¢ The feature-length movie The Radicals 
had its first public showings March 18-19 
in Sarasota, Florida. The film depicts the 
early Anabaptist movement through the 
story of Michael and Margaretha Sattler. 
It is based on the book Pilgrim Aflame by 
Myron Augsburger, who was project con- 
sultant for the film. Special arrangements 
were made for preview showings of the 
movie at Bahia Vista Mennonite Church 
during special meetings with Augsburger. 
Because The Radicals is on 35mm film and 
designed for a wide screen, it is not suit- 
able to be shown in most churches. The 
film is produced by Sisters and Brothers, 
Inc., a nonprofit film and video produc- 
tion company based in Goshen, Indiana. 
Sisters and Brothers has secured Manson 
International as foreign distributor for the 
movie and is negotiating for U.S. and Ca- 
nadian distribution. A European premiere 
was to be held in late spring in Mulhouse, 
France, near where the film was shot. 


Michael Sattler (played by Norbert Weisser) 
shares a quiet moment with his wife, Margar- 
etha (played by Leigh Lombardi), in The Radi- 


cals. 


¢ A new museum and heritage center is to 
be built near Harleysville, Pennsylvania. 
Called ‘“The MeetingHouse,”’ the 12,000 
square-foot facility will house a museum, 
library/archives and Mennonite Life 
Center. The project is sponsored by the 
Mennonite Historians of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, a group that seeks to “preserve, 
renew and share the spiritual and cultural 
identity”’ of Mennonites between the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers. The Historians 
plan a $1.2 million fund appeal in connec- 
tion with the construction. Since 1974, the 
group has operated the Mennonite Heri- 
tage Center from a former bank building 
in Souderton. Because of limited space at 
this site, the Historical Library and Ar- 
chives have remained at Christopher Dock 
Mennonite High School in Lansdale. 

¢ Two performances of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah conducted by Helmuth Rilling cli- 
maxed the biennial Church Music Semi- 
nar held in Winnipeg this past January. 
Both performances were held in the Cen- 
tennial Concert Hall and featured the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra with a 
Mennonite choir. In addition to conduct- 
ing, Rilling spoke about the Elijah as part 
of a worship service held at Elmwood 


Mennonite Brethren Church. One of the 
continued on page 59 
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Of Peace and Olive-Picking 


by Jewel Showalter 


‘What are they doing?” I wondered, as 
I noticed a man up in a small gray-green 
tree, shaking and beating the branches 
with a broom stick. Under the tree women 
and children squatted or sat, picking up 
the green and black fruits that rained 
down at each blow. 

When it comes to gathering olives in 
northern Cyprus, little seems to have 
changed since biblical times. Most families 
own a few olive trees or have access to the 
fruit of unclaimed ones. Men take vaca- 
tion days from work to transport available 
family members to the olive groves and aid 
in the picking. 

We joined our friends for an afternoon 
of picking in a young grove near the sea. 
Their two-month old baby slept nearby, 
while the mother spread large sheets of 
plastic under the tree to simplify the col- 
lection process. 

She put us to gathering up the olives 
that had missed the sheet. Son Matthew 
climbed the tree to shake down the ripen- 
ing fruit. We all squatted, stooped or sat, 
rescuing the tiny fruits from where they’d 
bounced and rolled amid tufts of grass, 
clods and thistles. 

My mind drifted to the olive leaf in the 
beak of Noah’s dove, the children of 
Psalm 128 who sat like olive plants round 
about the table, and the oil so important 
for lighting, cooking and anointing in bib- 
lical times. Something which had been 
such an important symbol of peace, 
beauty, strength and prosperity centuries 
ago is now little known in the Western 
world. Yet here I was sitting in the red dirt 
picking up olives. 

Most families in northern Cyprus 
gather only for their own needs, as there’s 
not much of a market and the slow, pains- 
taking work doesn’t pay minimum wage. 

The day we worked with our friends, 
they came home with four large sacks of 
olives. They’d been out since early morn- 
ing until the rain drove us in around 3:30. 
There were transportation costs, pressing 
costs and storage vat costs, not to mention 
the labor, which in this case was donated. 

Straight from the tree, the olives are 
inedibly bitter. Green ones are slit with a 
knife or smashed with a stone until they 
crack open. The slit or smashed olives are 
then soaked in fresh water, changed every 
day for three to five days. When the bitter 
taste is gone, the olives are stored ina salty 
brine and served when desired with lemon 
Juice and garlic. 

The ripe black olives are layered with 
coarse salt in large jars or vats. Within 
about a month they lose their bitterness 
and become a popular breakfast food, or 


are used for making olive-onion bread, a 
favorite picnic and party food. 

But by far the largest percentage of 
olives find their way to the press. As we 
saw on the visit to our village press, the 
olives are first washed, then dumped intoa 
large circular trough. Two huge mill- 
stones on a short axle rotate in the trough, 
grinding the olives, seed and all, to a 
brownish-green paste. Bucketfuls of paste 
are then dumped into coarse envelope-like 
bags made of woven goat hair. 

These olive paste-filled “‘envelopes”’ 
are stacked 10-15 high. Then as the hy- 
draulic press slowly compresses the mass, 
the oil and water trickle down to a 
reservoir. 

From the reservoir the mixture of oil 
and water goes through a separator, the 
lighter oil flung to the top and trickling 
out into the waiting containers, the heavy 
bitter water draining off the bottom. The 
remaining dry pulp is sold to brick facto- 
ries for fuel, but the thick golden oil is 
stored in vats and jars, lending salads and 
other dishes the distinctive Middle Eastern 
flavor that we have grown to love. 

Most weekends in October and No- 
vember, we saw families gathering olives 
together. A picnic atmosphere prevailed 
as they spent the whole day in the grove, 
collecting the tiny fruits in a deliberate, 
unhurried manner. Of course there was a 
picnic lunch of bread, cheese and olives. 
Small children romped, played olive 
““niarbles’’ or slept in the sunshine. 

How ironic, I thought, that these 
peaceful olive tree-clad meadows and 
slopes have known such war and blood- 
shed. Pirates, crusaders, Venetians, Otto- 
mans and British have died to control 
these shores. A United Nations peace- 
keeping force now maintains a fragile 
peace between Turkish Muslims in the 
north and Greek Orthodox in the south. 

It takes more than gathering olives to- 
gether to bring peace — but I'll always be 
glad I could sit in the red dirt picking up 
olives. Olive by olive the bucket fills, and 
with persistence and perseverance a year’s 
supply of olive oil is stored away. Despise 
not small things! 


Jewel Showalter and her 
family are currently 
living in Ohio after living 
in Cyprus and Turkey for 
a number of years. 
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Number One 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


Everybody does it. Some do it longer 
than others. Some more frequently than 
others. Some with more difficulty than 
others. But every living person on the face 
of the earth in his or her own time and 
place . . . urinates. 

In many cultures, urinating is consid- 
ered the most normal of activities. It is 
discussed freely and performed publicly 
without the slightest apparent embarrass- 
ment. In other cultures, seeing the word 
“urinate”’ in print alone is enough to rosy 
up a few cheeks. (As in, ‘““Why are the 
Krabills writing about a subject like this?’’) 

Americans are particularly ingenious in 
inventing ways to camouflage this human 
activity. Few children are taught to “‘urin- 
ate.” They may, however, go “‘wee-wee,”’ 
“pee-pee” or “‘tinkle.’”” Some families 
‘make wet”’ or “take a leak,” though the 
latter for most decent folk totters over the 
brink into vulgarity. 

In school we have it down to a numeri- 
cal code: “Teacher, I have to go Number 
One.”” And when the system works the 
slickest, no speaking is required at all. It 
suffices to raise that desperate index 
finger . . . and relief is on the way! 

Many Americans are understandably 
scandalized when they first arrive in places 
like Paris and find those curious signs plas- 
tered about everywhere on public build- 
ings; FORBIDDEN TO URINATE 
HERE! ‘Who on earth would want to ur- 
inate here, anyway?” wonder the Ameri- 
cans. 

An initial response to this most per- 
plexing question will, however, be imme- 
diately forthcoming for any person who 
chooses to sit in the park and listen to the 
songs of passing school children. One clas- 
sic French jingle states clearly how to have 
great fun on a lazy summer afternoon: 


Go wee-wee on the grass 

To bother and tease the ladybugs. 
Go wee-wee on the grass 

To bother and tease the butterflies. 


Chorus: 
Wee-wee, grass, butterflies, ladybugs; 
Wee-wee, grass, ladybugs, butterflies. 


Not surprising, then, the exchange 
which took place between a wayside gas 
station attendant and an American motor- 
ist traveling through central France. 

“S-s-sir,”’ began the American, stum- 
bling from his car and disguising but 
poorly his mounting discomfort. “W-w- 
would y-y-you happen to have a place 
where I could relieve myself?” ‘‘Relieve 
yourself?” _ replied the incredulous 


Frenchman, making an expansive gesture 
from east to west across the vast horizon. 
“Mais, monsieur, vous avez toute la France!”’ 
(But, sir, you have the entire country of 
France!’’) 

On the regular two-hour bus run from 
our home in Ivory Coast to the nation’s 
capital city, it is customary to stop mid- 
point for a potty break. There is of course 
no “‘potty,”’ strictly speaking. One has, as it 
were. . . the entire country of Ivory Coast. 

“Okay, this is it!’’ barks the driver, after 
an hour’s drive. “If anybody has to piss, 
you ve got ten minutes.” (Gulp!) Front and 
back doors are quickly opened. And the 
bus unloads. 

Three categories of passengers can be 
observed responding to the call, the 
women— who head off for high grass — 
and two groups of men: Muslim males, 
“the squatters,’ who, dressed in full- 
length robes, hover graciously inside their 
temporary tents, and Christian males, the 
‘‘pants-porters,’’ who simply remain in a 
standing position to perform their act. 
Members of the latter group frequently 
find themselves in rather vulnerable posi- 
tions and make gallant attempts to turn 
their backs to the other passengers. Turn- 
ing one’s back to 65 scattered passengers, 
however, is an immensely tricky operation 
and usually meeets with only partial suc- 
cess. 

These few lines would no doubt have 
proven quite valuable several years back to 
the Goshen (Indiana) Police Department. 
The Goshen Police Department? Well, 
yes, as it turns out, an African on a brief 
stay in northern Indiana had decided to 
visit downtown Goshen. And feeling the 
need at some point to relieve himself, he 
had done just that, in a perfectly accept- 
able (African) cultural way, in a perfectly 
unacceptable (American) cultural place — 
the courthouse lawn. Within minutes, 
whistles were blowing and our dear 
brother found himself behind bars! 

A rather amusing story, from an Amer- 
ican perspective, yes, but likely not half as 
hilarious as the version being told some- 
where back in Africa about ‘those up- 
tight Americans who actually throw peo- 
ple in prison for watering the grass.” 


James and Jeanette 
Krabill are studying at 
Selly Oak College in 
Birmingham, England, 
after living for several 
years in Ivory Coast. 
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world’s leading choral conductors, Rilling 
is a son of a Lutheran minister in West 
Germany. The weeklong music seminar is 
sponsored by Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College and Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College and is held every two years. Along 
with worship and performances, it in- 
cludes workshops and the presentation of 
papers on a variety of topics. 

e The Lancaster Mennonite Historical 
Society, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has ac- 
quired approximately 350 books from 
Irvin B. Horst, a book collector and 
scholar of Anabaptist studies. The mate- 
rials deal with the Anabaptist groups of 
Germany, Switzerland, France and Mora- 
via, including the Swiss Brethren, Amish, 
Mennonites and MHutterian Brethren. 
From 1967 to 1985, Horst taught at the 
Mennonite seminary in the Netherlands. 
He also was professor of Mennonite His- 
tory and Thought at the University of 
Amsterdam. Horst sold other portions of 
his library to Mennonite colleges, but of- 
fered this section to the Lancaster society 
because of the books’ relevance to the his- 
torical backgrounds and theological tradi- 
tions of many early Lancaster County 
settlers. 

e First Mennonite Church in Kitchener, 
Ontario, has erected an_ eight-sided 
‘peace pole,’’ a symbol originally used by 
the Japanese as a statement against atomic 
warfare. The pole features the message 
‘Let peace prevail on earth” in eight lan- 
guages. It was erected as part of the con- 
gregation’s 175th anniversary celebration. 
The languages used on the pole are: 
French and English, the Canadian national 
languages; Spanish and Hmong, languages 
used in addition to English in services in 
the church building; German, the ances- 
tral language of many of the church’s 
members; Ojibway, a Native language; 
and Japanese and Russian. 

e Winnipeg Mennonite Theatre pre- 
sented Sanctuary by Esther R. Wiens on 
April 20-22. 

e The Archbold Community Theater, 
Archbold, Ohio, and Sauder Village pre- 
sented the play Quilters this past March. 
Carolyn Snyder and Karen Burkholder 
coordinated the making of 16 quilt blocks 
used in the play. 

e The game of crokinole probably origi- 
nated in the Mennonite community of 
south-central Ontario, according to the 
author of the first published research on 
the game. Wayne Kelly makes his state- 
ment in The Crokinole Book, published by 
the Boston Mills Press. 
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A 


Visual Feast 


If you would like to see a cross- 


section of some of the finest work 
being done by Mennonite-related 
artists, just write to us for the 


15-minute — slide 


presentation 


called “‘Art '88.”"’ This is a service 
provided free of charge by our 
gallery. The artists represented in 
“Art 88" are: 


® Esther Augsburger 
@ Marvin Bartel 

e Eva Beidler 

e Jewell Gross Brenneman 
@ Paul Brubaker 

e Ray Dirks 

e Anna Friesen 

e@ Anneke Herrold 

e Margaret Hudson 

e David Peter Hunsberger 
© Kathy Kautz 

e Bess Klassen-Landis 
© Michael S.L. Kriebel 
e@ Dick Lehman 

@ Naomi Limont 

@ Velma Magill 

e Becky Mast 

@ Harriet Miller 

e Stan Miller 

e@ Emmett Murphy J. 

@ S. Ashley Murphy 

e Judi Nafziger 

e Teresa Pankratz 

e@ Randy Penner 

@ Arlie J. Regier 

© Bob Regier 

e J. Grace Rempel 

e Sandra Zeiset Richardson 
e Susie Riehl 

® Blair Seitz 

e Herb Weaver 

e Roland Yoder 

@ Erma Martin Yost 

@ LeonC. Yost 
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Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 


nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 
116, Metamora (309-367-2555). Mid- 
Apr.—-mid-Oct. Fri.—Sat. 10-4, Sun. 
1:30-4:30. Admission: donation. Mu- 
seum of early Mennonite life in Illinois; 
historical, genealogical libraries, ar- 
chives. Information on annual Heri- 
tage Series available on request. 
Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p-m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 


groups. 


nN 
MENNO-HOF 


Mennonite-Amish Visitors Center 
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Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316- 
283-1612). Tues.—Sun. 1:30-4:30 or 
by appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6-12 
$1, group rates available. Cultural, nat- 
ural history of Central Plains with focus 
on Mennonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
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Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.— 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro his- 
tory (1884-1984). 


Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 


ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1 -4:30; 
Sept.-May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 
Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 


(204-326-9661). May: Mon.-—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon. -Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July—Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon. -Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12-5; Oct.—Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 
Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day —mid-Oct.: Mon.—Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.—May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 
Ohio 


German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 


St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 12:30-4. Ad- 
mission: by donation. Costumes, furni- 
ture, fraktur, quilts and other artifacts 
from eastern Ohio Germanic folk cul- 
ture. 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, 


Archbold (419-446-2541). Apr. —Oct.: 
Mon. -Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30-—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.75, children 6-18 
$2.50, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes and 
shops of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
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house, barn. 
Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 
K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 


craftspeople. 
Ontario 
Brubacher House, c/o University of Wa- 


June-Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1- 


terloo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). 


| Name 5; Sept.— Dec., Mar. — May: Tues. —Sat. May-Oct.: Wed.-—Sat. 2-5; other 
| Address 1-4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 times by appointment. Restoration and 

Cit and under $1, large groups please call refurnishing of Mennonite home of 
| ere tee rc ee ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 1850-90, slide-tape presentations of 
| State/Province __ Postal Code —— early households, farms, schools, Mennonite barnraising and settling of 


| (Mail this coupon to The People’s Place Gallery, l 


Intercourse, PA 17534.) 
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churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 


Waterloo County. Admission: $1 per 
person, Sunday school classes $.50 per 
continued on page 63 


= MUSIC TRENDS 


Creating a Hymnal 


by Cynthia Yoder 


Editor’s Note: For this column, Cynthia 
Yoder, a senior at Goshen (Indiana) College, 
interviews Mary Oyer. 

“Alleluia, Amen!’ may be the strain 
that will come to Editor Mary Oyer and 
others who are working on a hymnal 
sampler when it finally goes to press this 
spring. 

The Hymnal Council and others, who 
have been eyeing the 1992 goal for a new 
Anabaptist hymnal since work began in 
1982, have been compiling a sampler of 
about 115 selections to be used at the sum- 
mer assemblies of the Hymnal Project’s 
denominations: the Mennonite Church 
(MC), General Conference Mennonite 
Church (GC), Church of the Brethren and 
Churches of God, General Conference. A 
major unveiling of the sampler will occur 
at Normal ’89, the joint MC-GC assembly 
in Illinois. 

The council’s task is simply stated, but 
not so easily carried out, with decisions 
made by agreement of 16 council mem- 
bers from varied musical traditions. 

For Mary Oyer, the situation is an in- 
tensified recurrence of the collaboration 
between the Mennonite Church and Gen- 
eral Conference Mennonite Church in the 
1960s, which came to fruition in the 1969 
Mennonite Hymnal, now used by congrega- 
tions of both groups. The two denomina- 
tions shared Mennonite heritage, but that 
bond was not necessarily helpful. The GC 
hymnal was much more German and ecu- 
menical than that of the MC churches, 
which relied more on their own and North 
American traditions. And the GC use of 
the organ to accompany singing did not sit 
well with MC members, who at the time 
tried not to talk about the use of musical 
instruments. 

Still, the differences were overcome, 
and the groups went even further to con- 
sult original sources to find new phrases 
and more interesting rhythms. 

Now, the ecumenical style of the Men- 
nonite Hymnal contrasts with the some- 
what more ethnic style of the Brethren 
Hymnal used by the Church of the 
Brethren and the Churches of God, Gen- 
eral Conference. ‘‘It’s the same situation 
that we had the last time,’’ Oyer says. 

Both approaches can be equally rich, 
she believes: ““You can decide you’re 
going to be unique, or you can decide 
you're going to emphasize the great 
hymns of the past.’”’ But, she notes, this 
question must be resolved before progress 
can be made. 

Accomplishing this sometimes seems 
an insurmountable task. So why try? 

First, Oyer says, “A new hymnal could 


provide materials and possibilities for 
bridging the varieties of experiences of 
faith: within our congregations, from con- 
gregation to congregation, and from de- 
nomination to denomination.” By includ- 
ing gospel songs, Bach chorales, guitar 
songs from the 1960s, prayer and praise 
songs and songs from oral traditions, the 
book could help bridge the gap between 
generations, ‘‘differing pieties and tastes”’ 
and differing musical practices. 

Bridging the gap between peoples is a 
second goal of the hymnal. “I believe 
music captures and conveys something of 
the character of the group out of which it 
comes,” Oyer says. ‘““The favorite hymns 
of a people may be our most direct way of 
understanding them.” 

Like the 1992 hymnal, the sampler will 
represent the ethnic congregations of na- 
tive North Americans, Hispanics and 
Asians, as well as provide a better repre- 
sentation of African-American songs, of 
which the Mennonite Hymnal has only two. 
In addition, the new books will tap into the 
rich resource of non-Western cultures en- 


countered through missions in places such 
as India, Africa and Japan. 

“We can exchange rather than export 
our own,”’ Oyer says. 

Deciding which songs will finally be 
chosen to represent the array of genera- 
tions, musical traditions and cultures is a 
major difficulty. But the problems don’t 
end there. The evolution of the English 
language in recent years brings additional 
complexity. The need for inclusiveness in 
gender, race and personal characteristics 
raises more hurdles, as the committee tries 
to respect individual and group memory, 
while altering some exclusive language “‘as 
gracefully as possible.” 

But pulling traditions together so that 
congregational music is enriched, rather 
than left estranged, is a feat Oyer and the 
others are determined to accomplish, de- 
spite the dissonance of the past seven 
years. As members of the four denomina- 
tions gather this summer, they will find a 
sampler to use, and they will discover just 
how diverse they have become. 
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: address book offers 40 
color 
Amish folk art and 
Functional as well, it has space \ ® 
for more than 800 listings * 
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phone numbers and birthday. ° 
Displayed throughout the  alpha- 

betized directory are brilliantly colored 


quilts from various Amish communities, 
: nely crafted furniture and fraktur, rag dolls 


of real character, energetic 
stuffed animals and exquisite 
socks and mittens. 
It is a lovely book that 
comes boxed and has a 
durable hardcover con- 


_ cealed spiral binding. 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171. 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


$14.95 (US.) Available at bookstores or from the publisher. 


(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 55!) 
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Our Larger Body — Earth 


by Keith Helmuth 


One of the bad habits of the modern 
outlook is to confuse open-ended change 
with creative growth. We have been told 
that we must educate our children to 
cope with accelerating technological and 
social change, that happiness and social 
effectiveness depend on their ability to 
adapt to the continuous motion which 
characterizes modern times. 

In the 1960s I worked in a context 
devoted to this understanding, but I had 
my doubts. In the ’70s I left the field of 
formal education and went into farming, 
homestead design and rural community 
development. It seemed to me that what 
we needed was education for stability, 
not education for change. 

We have been taught that the law of 
organic process is “‘grow or die,’”’ and we 
have come to feel that growth is mostly a 
matter of accommodating continual 
change. This is the logic of the Reagan 
Revolution and the great push for free 
trade marketing. 

But an error has been made. The law 
of organic process is not ‘‘grow or die,”’ 
but “grow and die.” Life comes from 
death and death from life in a cyclical re- 
creation of stability. 

Humanity indeed has seen many 
wonderful improvements in convenience, 
comfort and safety in the past 150 years, 
but the full price of these benefits is only 
now coming due. We have viewed Earth 
as a creditor against whom we could 
charge the costs of unrestrained progress 
in full confidence that our accumulated 
debt would be forgiven. But now we are 
seeing the results of our profligate ways 
on the vital systems of life maintenance — 
waterways, blood, air, lungs, soil struc- 
ture, genetic structure. Earth, it turns 
out, is not a storehouse of resources, a 
long-suffering creditor. Earth is our body. 

I am not suggesting that we must now 
abandon all hope of progress, that every 
benefit must be paid for by ecological 
degradation. What we must abandon, 
however, is our adolescent notion of 
human welfare, our demand to be the 
central focus of all value and be served as 
little god-like creatures by the rest of the 
biosphere. 

Maturity, for each of us personally 
and for our communities and culture, 
means the recognition of Earth as our 
larger body, the organic structure 
through which we participate in life. 
Anything less is cannibalism of the worst 
kind — self-cannibalism. 

The biblical metaphor is precise on 
this point with respect to the faithful 
community: ‘‘One part of the body does 
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not say to another, ‘I have no need of 
you.’ ’’ The community to which we must 
be faithful includes not only other 
human beings, but the entire biospheric 
creation. 

Growth, in the ecological perspective, 
is movement toward stability at the 
ecosystem level, the community level. 
Individuals come and go just like cells in 
a living body. The hope of a mature 
mind is that the community, the ecosys- 
tem, will carry on and flourish. 

Running counter to this attitude is the 
modern dogma of open-ended change. 
We have been taught by the industrial 
market economy that the “‘natural”’ 
progression of manufactured goods is 
from being modern and up-to-date to 
being old fashioned and out-of-date. 
From manufactured goods this virus 


Mistreatment of the 
Earth amounts to 
cannibalism of 
ourselves. 


creeps into ideas, feelings and relation- 
ships. Life becomes a game of catching 
up with fashion, fearing to be left 
behind. Max Beerbohm put it neatly: 
‘““How I wish I could keep up with the 
leaders of modern thought as they pass 
into oblivion.” 

Nowhere has the ideology of change- 
as-growth, and growth as quantity, had 
such profound consequences as in 
farming. From the strengths and stability 
of a diversified, community-oriented, 
metabolically-powered food system we 
have come to the vulnerability of a 
mono-cropping, commodity market ori- 
ented, fossil fuel-powered agri-business. 

Was farming ‘‘modernized”’ with a 
view toward better soil stewardship? Was 
the introduction of the tractor a solution 
to a problem in small farm stability? No, 
not at all. The superior quality of 
produce and livestock, the healthy soil 
and ecological stability of homestead 
farms, such as those of the Amish, gives 
the lie to these notions. 

Farming was not modernized to 
upgrade the nutritional quality of food 
or to protect the life of the soil or to 
make small farms stable and productive. 
The modernization of farming came 
about because of faith in the ability of 
high-energy extraction and processing 


technology, centralized distribution and 
worldwide commodity trading to create a 
culture of ease and abundance —a 
utopia in which everyone, including the 
farmer, could get food by using the 
wallet instead of the hoe. Farming was 
modernized to support the concentration 
of population in urban regions where 
they could best serve and be served by 
the industrial-commercial market 
economy. Farming was modernized, in 
short, to increase the production of 
money. 

I am not romanticizing the drudgery 
of the ‘“‘good old days.” I know all about 
16-hour workdays and stoop labor in the 
hot sun. But I also know about continu- 
ous exposure to diesel exhaust, debt load 
and the hustle of high-volume market- 
ing. Through all this, one thing has 
become clear to me: the industrialization 
of farming is not growth toward stability. 
The application of high-energy technol- 
ogy to the food system increases the 
vulnerability of the system. 

Farming, on almost any scale, has a 
destabilizing effect on the natural 
ecosystem. Nevertheless, a certain har- 
mony between land and human settle- 
ment has, from time to time and in 
various cultures, been achieved. (See Soil 
and Civilization by Edward Hyams, 
Harper & Row, 1976). We have models, 
both historically and in contemporary 
life, of practices that promote a stable 
food system. 

We also now have available highly 
sophisticated, ecologically engineered 
food production strategies and technolo- 
gies which do not depend at all on 
farming in the usual sense. Household 
food production need no longer be 
limited to the rural homestead. (See Bio- 
shelters, Ocean Arks, City Farming by 
Nancy Jack Todd and John Todd, Sierra 
Club Books, 1984). 

The winds of change blow in violent 
and sometimes erratic ways. But intelli- 
gence is like a sail which can be employed 
within the winds of change to hold a 
chosen course, guided by Earth process 
to growth in understanding and in 
practical accomplishments. 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 
ground of ecological and 


social concern.”’ 
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continued from page 60 
person, under 12 free if accompanied 
by parent. 

The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 
(519-664-3518). May-—Oct.: Mon.- 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30—-5; 
Nov.—Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film ‘‘Menno- 
nites of Ontario.” 

Pennsylvania 

Archives of the Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8—5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 

Germantown Mennonite Information 
Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., Phil- 
adelphia (215-843-0943). Tues. —Sat. 
10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meeting- 
house and artifacts related to the Ger- 
mantown Mennonite community, 
oldest in America. Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 18th-century 
Quaker home in Germantown; 1707 
house of William Rittenhouse, first 
Mennonite minister in America and re- 
sponsible for first paper mill in colo- 
nies. ‘“‘Images—The Germantown 
Mennonite Meetinghouse,” contin- 
uously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.-—Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 6-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 6 free, group rates avail- 
able. Resoration and refurnishing of 
oldest building in Lancaster County; 
“Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Col- 
lection.” 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 
Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 
Exhibits reflecting experiences from 
nearly 3 centuries of Mennonite life in 
southeast PA, symbolized in art, arti- 
facts, literature, documents. 

Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 
chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-Thurs. 
10-4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointment. Collection includes genea- 
logical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating 
from 18th century. 


Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Film, A 
Morning Song; guided tours of Lancas- 
ter County; Hebrew Tabernacle Re- 
production. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary ‘‘Who Are the 
Amish?”’; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May —Oct. 
only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs 
(814-622-2625). June-—Oct.: Wed.- 
Sat. 1—5. Admission: adults $1, chil- 
dren $.50. Artifacts from homes, 
farms, shops, of early settlers in Cassel- 
man Valley; most complete rock and 
fossil collection in area. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 

Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 
Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.— 
10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. ® Color contour drawing, Elizabeth 
Layton, through May 28. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR 15N), Goshen (219-533- 
9511). Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717- 
768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except 
Sundays, Christmas. Admission: free. ¢ 
Photography, Linda Huddle, through 


July 4. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by or about Men- 
nonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 


How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 


4M ‘ 
E PEACEABLE KINGDOMAISAIAHIUZ 6-8 


Can Mennonites Keep Their 
Commitment to Nonresistance? 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Mennonite World Conference 
International Subscription Fund 
528 E. Madison St. 
Lombard, IL 60148 


Date 


Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


Congregation 
Affiliation 


Address 


Verified by 
Representative 
signature 


title or relationship 
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Uncovered Wisdom 
by David W. Augsburger 


Proverbs reveal our roots. 

What did the mother of Menno Simons 
say to clench her point? A Dutch proverb. 

Proverbs are the wisdom of the ages, 
crystalized with a diamond’s density. To 
understand a culture, explore its prov- 
erbs; when one confuses you, you’ve 
found a new reality; when it becomes sud- 
denly transparent, you are seeing the 
world through new eyes. 

Among the Ibo of Nigeria, where oral 


Whatever befall you, stick to your neighbor. 

Sharing kinship makes good friendship. 

Mutual aid keeps friendship warm. 

Those in the church first, block others 
from entering. 


On values of service and action: 
Words are good if deeds follow. 


An act of good service is never lost. 
Justice often needs our help. 


Tell me a people’s proverbs 
and you have told me the values 
they live by 
automatically, reflexively and persistently 
from generation to generation. 


teaching and conversation are regarded 
very highly, proverbs are called ‘‘the palm 
oil with which words are eaten.’’ The 
smoothness of the proverb lets the teach- 
ing go down. 

What proverbs were quoted to Menno, 
or Dirk or Obbie or the thousands of 
others who became Anabaptists in the 
16th century, that silently shaped their 
common sense? 

Digging in the mysterious Bodlean Li- 
brary at Oxford University, I came across 
a 15th century collection of 800 Dutch 
proverbs printed at Delft. From them, I’ve 
selected a few that sound a Mennonite 
note. 

First the obvious, on a pre-Reforma- 
tion church needing reform: 


The nearer to the church, the farther 
from God. 

The nearer to the pope, the worse the 
Christian. 

Not all are priests who wear the robes. 

Be the church ever so large, the priest 
only sings what he knows. 

When the shepherd goes astray, the sheep 
go astray. 

Where the abbot carries dice, the monks 
will gamble. 


Beyond these pre-Protestant protest 
lines, there is a wealth of themes that seem 
like continuous threads throughout four 
centuries of Mennonite experience. On 
ethnicity: 


Like likes like. 
Like with like makes lasting peace. 
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On the nature of community: 


He who serves the community serves a 
bad master. 

Where the hedge is lowest, people jump 
over first. 

So many heads, so many ideas. 

Yes and no 1s a long dispute. 

Where there is no fear, there is no honor. 


On the expectations of faithful perfec- 
tion: 


Who never fell need not arise. 
Better to never start than to never finish. 
A stubborn mind 1s constant and firm. 


On the necessity of silence —the quiet 
in the land —and keeping one’s counsel to 
oneself: 


He who speaks wrongly loses a good 
silence. 

She who does good need not hang out a 
sign. 

Short counsel, good counsel. 

Little said, soon amended. 


On discrimination against women: 
Women’s clothing covers all. (Conceals 
beauty and power.) 


Women have long hair and short thoughts. 


On Mennonite themes too obvious to 
mention: 


It’s too late to say shoo when the fly is on 
the food. 


A little shame warms and gives a pretty 
color. 

Modesty is a crown of glory. 

He who keeps, has. 

Self do, self have. 

Good land is sown with half the seed. 

Tell me with whom thou goest and I'll tell 
thee what thou doest. 


On roasting the preacher, the sermon 
or both: 


Who loves God loves His servant. 

What the preacher doesn’t want, the 
deacons are glad to take. 

An unwilling messenger, a good prophet. 


Proverbs we should have remembered 
through the centuries, but unfortunately 
didn’t: 


He who is ill to himself is good to nobody. 

Feeling is believing. 

It is a strange quarrel when one ass 
reproves another. 

The quarrelling of friends is the renewal 
of love. 

It is easier to be forgiven than to get 
permission. 

He who laughs at himself may laugh 
when he will. 


Tell me a people’s proverbs and you 
have told me the values they live by auto- 
matically, reflexively and_ persistently 
from generation to generation. 

What Gertrude said to Menno and 
Menno to Jacob and Jacob to Christian 
and Christian to Isaac and Isaac to John 
and John to Aaron, he said it to me. 


David W. Augsburger 1s 
a professor in counseling, 
conflict and conciliation 
at the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical 
Seminaries, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
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The Economy of Ecology 
by Kenton K. Brubaker 


A sustainable society is one that satisfies 
its needs without destroying the earth or 
dangerously diminishing the prospects of 
future generations. With our global econ- 
omy on a non-sustainable growth path, it 
becomes an urgent task to calculate the 
cost of converting to a sustainable system. 

Lester R. Brown and Edward C. Wolf 
(“Reclaiming the Future’’ in State of the 
World: 1988, Norton) have tried to esti- 
mate the cost of global conversion over the 


We need more 
investment in wind 
and solar energy, 
along with efficient 
cars and factories. 


next decade. I will examine only part of 
their ambitious projections—the budget 
for raising energy efficiency and develop- 
ing renewable energy technologies. 

The past few years have brought omi- 
nous signs about the dangers of our cur- 
rent path: the warming of the planet, 
likely due to the greenhouse effect; deple- 
tion of the ozone layer; increased soil ero- 
sion as marginal land is brought into agri- 
cultural production; and a shortage of 
firewood, as the world’s forests are 
chopped down. 

In response, Brown and Wolf propose a 
tripling of the annual worldwide invest- 
ment in energy efficiency —to a total of 
$55 billion by the year 2000 —and a dou- 
bling of expenditures to develop renew- 
able energy sources—to a total of $30 
billion annually by the end of the century. 

According to the authors, two major 
barriers stand in the way of such a finan- 
cial commitment—current global mili- 
tary expenditures, which come to $900 
billion each year, and the burden of debt 
in the developing world. Military spend- 
ing could spiral downward, if arms reduc- 
tion takes hold and major changes in East- 
West and Middle Eastern policies occur. 
An annual expenditure of $85 billion for 
energy development, as proposed by 
Brown and Wolf, would equal only 10 
percent of the world’s current military 
budget. 

The nightmare of international debt is 
another matter —an even more intransi- 
gent problem than war. Considerable out- 
right forgiveness as well as creative repay- 


ment schemes will be necessary if the crisis 
is to be solved. 

How would money be spent to bring 
about a sustainable energy economy? The 
most important movement would be 
toward greater energy efficiency. The sec- 
ond would be a shift from burning fossil 
fuels to using renewable energy sources — 
the “‘soft-energy path.” 

Japan has gone further toward energy 
efficiency than any other industrial na- 
tion. In 1985, Japan used half as much 
energy per dollar of GNP as the United 
States. The Soviet Union, one of the most 
wasteful industrial nations, used three 
times as much energy per dollar earned as 
did Japan. 

Reducing the use of energy in the U.S. 
will require increased efficiency in indus- 
trial processes, improved automobile fuel 
economy and the increased use of insula- 
tion in buildings. In addition, social 
changes are needed. Designing communi- 
ties and mass transit systems that eliminate 
the need for cars, for example, would 
greatly reduce energy use. 

Along with this must come increased 
investment in such renewable energy 
sources as hydropower, wind power, solar 
energy, agriculturally-based alcohol fuels, 
agricultural wastes and _ geothermal 
energy. 

It seems both prudent and urgent that 
we undertake conversion to a sustainable 
global energy economy. The major re- 
source lacking is the political and moral 
will to do so. 


Kenton Brubaker is 
professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


DOUGLAS JOHN HALL 


Is the Christian message one that 
enhances life, heals creation, and 
brings into being justice and the love 
of God? In this groundbreaking book, 
Douglas John Hall clearly and 
forcefully states the mission of the 
church 1n our time. 

Hall has written widely — and to 
much acclaim — on the subject of 
stewardship. The gripping message of 
this book is that to be a steward in the 
world today is a more critical task 
than at any time in the church’s past, 
since what is entrusted to our 
stewardship is the life of creation itself. 

In five theological “meditations” on 
passages of scripture, Hall skillfully 
outlines a biblical view of what it 
means to be partners in God’s 
covenant of life in a darkened 
kingdom of death. Each meditation 
concludes with a question and answer 
“Dialogue” that makes the book ideal 
for study and discussion groups. 


Paper, $8.95 


Also by Douglas John Hall: 


IMAGING GOD 
Dominion as Stewardship 
“One of the more theologically 
perceptive works dealing with 
environment. It is highly 


recommended.” 
—RELIGIOUS STUDIES REVIEW 


Paper, $8.95 
All prices are U.S. dollars. 


At your bookstore, or call 1-800-633-9326 


822 ‘ 
Gara 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 49503 
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About Canadian 
Mennonites 


continued from page 23 


was assumed to be General Conference 
agenda. The formation of MCC Canada 
encouraged the formation of MCC U.S. 
Yet the Mennonite institutions in the 
U.S., such as the seminaries, need to 
more vigorously emphasize their U.S. 
context, so that they more adequately 
serve their people who will minister in 
the U.S. American religious history and 
sociology, for example, ought to be 
primary areas of study at Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries. Focusing 
on the third world or on missiology and 
evangelism or internationalism without, 
at the same time, taking seriously the 
American context of the American 
Mennonite Church is inadequate. 
American Mennonites are responsible to 
the society in which they find themselves. 
Canadian Mennonites are saying, 
especially to their American brothers and 
sisters: recognize our uniqueness; 
recognize your uniqueness; let us recog- 
nize each other as equals. Then let us 
grow and work together in our common 
calling as Mennonite disciples of Christ! 


Rodney J. Sawatshy is President-Elect of 
Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario. 


Notes 


1. James E. Horsch, ed., Mennonite Yearbook and 
Directory, Mennonite Publishing House, Vol. 78 
(Scottdale, PA 1988), 181. 

These figures do not include Brethren in Christ 
nor the Hutterian Brethren. About one-quarter of 
the General Conference Mennonite Church 
membership in the U.S. was considered to be of 
Swiss-South German origin. 

2. James C. Juhnke, ‘‘Mennonite History and 
Self-Understanding: North American Mennonitism 
as a Bipolar Mosaic,” in Mennonite Identity: Historical 
and Contemporary Perspectives, ed. Calvin Redekop 
(Waterloo, ON: Institute of Anabaptist and 
Mennonite Studies, 1988), 83-100. 

3. John H. Redekop, A People Apart: Ethnicity and 
the Mennonite Brethren (Winnipeg, MB: The Kindred 
Press, 1987). 

4. This kind of comparison and contrast is 
central to my earlier essay on this topic: ‘“‘Domesti- 
cated Sectarianism: Mennonites in the U.S. and 
Canada in Comparative Perspective,” Canadian Jour- 
nal of Sociology 3 (2) (1978), 233-244. 

5. Leo Driedger has written the most on this 
topic. See some of his summary conclusions in 
Mennonite Identity in Conflict (Lewiston, NY: The 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1987), especially chapters VI, 
VII and VIII. 
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Money and Meaning 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


What do Mennonite urban _profes- 
sionals (Muppies) want, anyway? What gets 
them up in the morning to grind their 
coffee beans? 

Parents of Muppies often seem bewil- 
dered as to what is important to their chil- 
dren who have now become adults. To 
many observers—parents, friends and 
church leaders— Muppie behavior often 
seems contradictory. Families sometimes 
view Muppies as extravagant, while yuppie 


it is also consistent with traditional Men- 
nonite cultural ideals. A black Saab can be 
driven by a Muppie because it represents 
both simplicity (color, design and size) and 
elegance (performance and comfort). 

A cherry cupboard, similarly, may be 
simply designed and crafted, while being 
made of elegant and expensive wood. 
True Muppies own only hardwood furni- 
ture; a pine cupboard reflects simplicity 
but not elegance. 


Some people seek money, others 
meaning. But Muppies would like 
to have it all— comfort along 
with wholeness, relatedness in 
addition to style. 


friends may think they are too focused on 
ethics and the ‘‘big’’ questions. 

So what do Muppies want? I would like 
to suggest that they are after two things — 
money and meaning. 

In actively seeking both, they may be 
trying to reconcile goals that are diamet- 
rically opposed. Recently, two friends sug- 
gested that the world is divided into two 
groups: those people seeking money and 
those who seek meaning. The goals and 
lifestyles of these groups differ sharply. 
Those seeking money want technology, 
convenience, comfort, style, natural fibers 
and gourmet foods. Those seeking mean- 
ing want well-being, wholeness, chal- 
lenges, beauty, transformation and rela- 
tedness. 

Muppies, however, would like to have 
it both ways. This frequently leads to con- 
fusion, among Muppies themselves as well 
as on the part of those who observe them. 

Seeking and using money implies that 
this world is to be enjoyed and experi- 
enced to its fullest. To seek meaning, how- 
ever, implies that the world is to be ques- 
tioned and evaluated. Because they 
believe that neither money nor meaning is 
enough by itself, Muppies view all things 
as acceptable, on the one hand, and all 
things as open to question, on the other. 
Muppies enjoy the world but are critical 
of it. 

Along with this, Muppies want to live 
both simply and elegantly. Seeking mean- 
ing implies living simply, whereas seeking 
money implies living elegantly. 

Muppies try to combine the two ap- 
proaches by acquiring such items as black 
Saabs and cherry cupboards. The color 
black is about as simple as one can get, and 


The question is whether Muppies can 
indeed seek money and meaning simulta- 
neously for the next 20 to 30 years and 
succeed in each pursuit. Will they be able 
to pass both on to their children? Can 
Muppies be in the world and not of it? 
Indeed, is there ultimately any difference 
between the attempt to seek both money 
and meaning and the effort to serve both 
God and money? 


Emerson L. Lesher is di- 
rector of older adult ser- 
vices at Philhaven Hospi- 
tal, where he gets both 
money and meaning. He 
drives a dark blue Toyota 
Camry and owns a wal- 
nut cupboard. 
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Quiz #2 for Thoughtful Christians 


Please read the ten statements below and circle the letter to the left which best represents your opinions and feelings. 


Disagree 


Strongly Disagree 


Oo nw 


This quiz may be copied for use by families and church groups without written permission. Copyright © 1989 by 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. All rights reserved. 


Every church service should include participation by children in some way. 
. Evangelism that does not focus on the head of the household is seldom 


effective. 


. It is better to risk boring those children who know the Bible well, so that 


those who know the Bible less can learn. 


. For children, music is central to learning. 

. Values are more often caught than taught. 

. Children should learn to sit still in church. 

. It is more important that ‘“‘outsiders”’ join our fellowship than it is that 


our children choose to join our fellowship. 


. In the end, it is more satisfactory and more meaningful to have two 


separate church services, one for the adults and one for the children. 


. Children should be seen but not heard. 
. Worship is more important than service. 


Coming in June! 
Ben’s Wayne, a new novel by Levi 
Miller, is a vividly-told, serious novel 
about the coming of age of an 18- 
year-old Amish youth in Holmes 
County, Ohio, during the fall of 
1960. Miller, a Holmes County na- 
tive, provides a wonderful sense of 
place and character. Through the 
eyes of Wayne Weaver, he captures 


the restrained emotion, the earthi- 
ness and the delight of life in the 
largest Amish settlement in the 
world. 


$14.95. Hardcover. At your local bookstore 
in June. Media tour for author in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Columbus. National public- 
ity and advertising. 


Good Books 


Intercourse, Pennsylvania 17534 
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a. The People’s Place, a 
person-to-person 


XY= heritage center, a 
three-screen docu- 
A O mentary about the 
Amish, a hands-on museum, a 
superb book shop, and a film set 


among the Mennonites. 


The Old Country 
Store, the finest in 
handmade quilts 
and local crafts by 
more than 250 
Amish and Mennonite craftsper- 
sons. Fabrics at bargain prices. 


The People’s Place 
Quilt Museum, a 
breath-taking 
exhibit of antique 
Amish quilts. An 
oasis for lovers of quilts and folk 
art. Absolutely superb! 


Old Road Specialties, 
with handsome fur- 
niture reproductions 
inspired by Amish 
furnituremaker 
Henry Lapp (1862-1904). Exqui- 


site quilt reproductions, too. 
Mennonite-related 


artists. (Also a large 


exhibit of the works of artist P. 
Buckley Moss.) 


\ }} The Village Pot- 
c » tery, featuring pot- 
tery by a dozen 


superb Mennonite potters. Both 
functional and nonfunctional. 


The People’s Place 
Gallery, a fine gal- 
lery featuring art by 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) 
except Sundays and Christmas Day. Call 
717/768-7171 or write The People’s Place, 

Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Views From a Window 


by José Ortiz 


The average person spends three years 
waiting in line during the course of a life- 
time. I have spent at least that long attend- 
ing meetings. 

Some of these gatherings are worth- 
while, but others are deadwood. Some- 
times, when the discussion becomes bor- 
ing or repetitive, I escape by looking out 
the window and reflecting on what I see. 

Recently, in Washington, D.C., I hada 
majestic view of the capitol dome over the 
hill. Within these marbled corridors, the 
power seekers and power givers roamed in 


At a gathering in Brooklyn, at a Men- 
nonite Church called Iglesia Unida de 
Avivamiento (United Church of Revival), 
there were no windows at all from which 
to view the world. The entrance door was 
covered by a metallic net that protected 
against violent intruders. Yet the building 
was full of worshipers and a fiesta feeling 
prevailed. 

Most of the people present came from 
the Dominican Republic, other Caribbean 
islands or Nicaragua. They had left their 
countries because of oppression, either by 


The young cadets carried a statue 
of the Virgin Mary. To me, this 
was a repulsive scene that 
symbolized the history of alliance 
between the church and the 
military. 


search of dollars and influence. This was 
the workshop of democracy but also a 
place to flex the muscles of power. 

I thought of the Mennonite Central 
Committee office a block from the capitol. 
Sometimes it was a listening post, other 
times a witness or a voice for others. Some- 
times it spoke on behalf of specifically 
Mennonite agendas. 

U.S. Mennonites first flocked to the 
polls in 1960, when Richard Nixon was 
running against John Kennedy. Since 
then, Mennonites have become increas- 
ingly involved in the political process. But 
some still want to keep a safe distance from 
what happens on the hill. 

In Quito, Ecuador, in the 1970s, a 
much different view triggered similar re- 
flections. I was attending a meeting of 
Christian communicators at a center 
called ‘El Inca.”” Nearby, a military school 
was holding rehearsals for a parade in 
honor of First Lady Rosalyn Carter, who 
was to visit the capital. 

The young cadets carried a statue of 
the Virgin Mary. To me, this was a repul- 
sive picture that symbolized the church’s 
uncritical relationship to the state. 

The power and the glory of colonial 
days were summed up in that rehearsal. 
Either the church carried the military, or 
the military carried the church. 

In Mexico, the church became land- 
owner and banker for the state. Then the 
revolution came, and the state took away 
the church’s power and dissolved the 
marriage. 


the church or military governments. Now 
they were experiencing the shalom of 
being saved and the koinonia of new 
brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Will the people at Iglesia Unida de Avi- 
vamiento help us to understand how much 
we should participate in government or 
trust officially recognized church bodies? 
How should we vote, lobby or witness to 
government? Out of their background of 
suffering, let these people from Brooklyn 
prophesy to us about an emerging new 
order for the church. 


José Ortiz, Goshen, 
Indiana, heads the His- 
panic Ministries 
department at Goshen 
College. 


FILM RATINGS - 


Beaches — Sentimental and funny study of the 
friendship between two very different women, 
one a singer and the other a lawyer. Acting 
uneven and writing unfocused. Sorta irresist- 
ible though. (5) | 


Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure — At first 
blush, another teen yarn about two high school 
dudes who hate school; a closer look reveals a 
romp through history thanks to a time machine. 
Not great, not bad. (5) 


Burning Secret—Beautifully etched  en- 
counter between a nobleman full of war memo- 
ries and a stunning but inhibited woman and 
her sickly son. Slow paced. Characterizations 
unfold with wit and surprise. (7) 


Chances Are— What if? What if a young man 
would get his memory back from a previous life? 
What if movies weren’t this silly? What if people 
like what if? (4) 


Cousins— A man and a woman discover their 
spouses in an affair and, in getting revenge, 
accidentally fall for each other. Not as strong as 
the French original, but charming nonetheless. 
Isabella Rossellini is superb. (6) 


Dead Calm — A thriller about a woman and her 
husband who sail the Pacific to heal their grief. 
They encounter a menacing survivor. Script is 
unrelentingly manipulative. No humor or 
warmth. (4) 


Disorganized Crime—Enjoyable tale about 
four bumbling bank robbers and their leader 
who never shows up. (5) 


The Dream Team— Not so self-conscious as 
Rain Man, but just as insightful and funny. Four 
patients from a psychiatric hospital go to see a 
Yankees game with their doctor —who disap- 
pears. They fend for themselves against great 
odds. (7) 


Her Alibi— How the director who brought us 
a classic like Breaker Morant could stumble so 
badly requires a herculean alibi! Terrible, out- 
of-sync drivel about a writer and a murder sus- 


pect. (1) 


Lawrence of Arabia—The classic epic re- 
turns, restored and revived. Three and a half 
hours of superb filmmaking. An Oxford classi- 
cist wanders into the Arabian desert in 1916 
and stretches himself to a greatness few men 
achieve, only to discover in himself a corruption 
he despises. Splendid acting, magnificent cine- 
matography. (9) 


Lean on Me— A controversial portrayal of the 
real-life controversial high school principal Joe 
Clark from Paterson, N.J. who tried to clean up 
a chaotic school by harsh, bullying methods. 
Simplistic, by the director of Rocky. Entertain- 
ing and heartwarming. (5) 


Major League — A baseball picture that’s less 
artsy than Bull Durham but just as much fun. 
The new woman who owns the Cleveland In- 
dians wants to move them to Miami. She needs 
terrible attendance. So she insists on bungling 
and over-the-hill players—until they all find 
out. (7) 


The Laurelville summer of 


1989 is a retreat for deaf persons 
and families, June 16-18; partner 


families with developmentally disabled 


persons, June 25-29; storytelling families with Luke 
and Carmen Schrock-Hurst, June 30-July 5; music 
with Alice Parker, Marge Maust, and Gordon Davis, 
July 9-15; business families and Karl Bartsch, July 20- 
23; single parents with Don Munn and their 
children, July 30-August 4; peacemaking with 
Robert and Sylvia Shirk Charles, August 6-10; 
returning mission people of COM, EMBMC, MBM, 
and MCC, August 11-13; cyclists with T. Lee Miller, 
August 25-27; senior adults with Helen and Laban 
Peachey and David Thomas, August 27-September 1. 


Laurelville is also youth camps: junior, June 18-24; 


The Mighty Quinn—Denzel Washington 
shines as the energetic police chief on a Carib- 
bean island, investigating the murder of a pow- 
erful white man. Too bad the rest of the movie 
is B-grade. (4) 


New York Stories— A treat. Three good to 
excellent separate short stories by three of the 
best directors around—Martin Scorsese, 
Francis Coppola, and Woody Allen. An artist’s 
obsessions, a young girl’s dreams, and a Jewish 
lawyer’s fears. (7) 


Rooftops — A total disappointment. The direc- 
tor of West Side Story and The Sound of Music 
tries to make a comeback and fails miserably. 
This tale of homeless kids who live on rooftops 
in New York serves up plastic and pink. No 
reality. (2) 


Say Anything—A gem. Among the tons of 
teen pictures, this story about a brilliant but 
lonely girl and her friendship/romance with a 
nonconformist stands tall. Great writing, act- 
ing, directing. (8) 


Skin Deep— Enough said. Shallow sketch of a 
writer who wallows from woman to woman. (3) 


Troop Beverly Hills — Not as bad as it sounds. 
A spoiled rich woman tries to lead a bunch of 
spoiled rich girls into becoming Wilderness 
Girls. Funny by spells. (6) 


True Believer—A top-notch thriller about a 
burned-out ’60s lawyer who used to care but 
doesn’t anymore. The new assistant, fresh out 
of law school, hassles him back to himself. (7) 
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junior high, July 9-15; youth, July 23-29; and adven- 
ture, August 6-12 and August 13-19; a hospitable 
natural setting; growing in God’s love, smelling 
chicken barbecues, exploring the meaning of life; 
pottery, quietness, swimming, mountain hikes, 
God’s all-encompassing peace, volleyball, tennis, ; 
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Oil Paint or Latex? 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


e A Sarasota newspaper advertises a 
‘Mennonite Painting Service.’ It’s not 
clear whether any kind of Mennonite can 
apply to be painted or whether this service 
is for both exterior and interior use. Qual- 
ity of paint is also not mentioned. But one 
brushover would certainly be cheaper 
than sending young people to college to be 
indoctrinated. 

¢ We have a local genealogist who is 
convinced that Santa Claus is actually a 
backslidden Mennonite. Santa’s name 
used to be Claussen before he migrated to 
the North Pole. He fell into disfavor be- 
cause he muttered, ‘‘Ho-ho-hum’”’ once 
too often to the pastor’s sermon, although 
the children loved it. 

e As a young Sunday school superin- 
tendent, Jay Carl Sensenig of Somalia re- 
ceived both rebuke and praise from old- 
timers. His practice was to ask the 
congregation to kneel for prayer while he 
remained standing at the microphone to 
lead in prayer. Once an older man ac- 
costed him with ‘“‘You’re like the man that 


tells his son not to smoke while he has a 
cigarette in his own mouth.” But there was 
also encouragement. One older man’s 
praise was, ‘“You’re an educated person, 
but you don’t let it show.” 

e A young man, who had formerly at- 
tended a local congregation, returned 
after an absence of a few years and re- 
ported, ‘‘Pastor, I have become a Chris- 
tian since I saw you and have joined the 
army of the Lord.”’ 

“What denomination did you join?” 
asked his pastor. 

‘“The Mennonite Brethren.”’ 

“Oh, the Mennonite Brethren— 
they’re not the army, but the navy.” 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an En- 
glish professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 


The People’s Place 


QUILT MUSEUM Ms 


The editors invite you to submit stories 
that you’ve experienced or heard. We are not 
interested in stock jokes —we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite 
twist. Keep your submissions to no more than 
100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 
67063. She will credit contributors of the 
items she selects. ‘ 


The People’s Place Quilt Museum is the first perma- 

| . nent exhibit of antique Amish quilts. Our staff is 

, delighted that, after so many years of dreaming and 
preparing, this museum could happen in Intercourse, 
the heart of the Old Amish settlement in North America. 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum is located on the 
second floor of The Old Country Store, the oldest store 
in these parts. We hope you enjoy these exquisite quilt 
masterpieces as much as we do! 


“A rich visual history of Amish quilt-making!”’ 
— The Washington Post 


Main Street (Route 340), Intercourse, PA 17534 
717/168-7171. Group rates on request. 
Monday - Saturday, 9:00-5:00, closed Sundays. 
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Hoarding in the Squirrel Society 


by Charles Gordon 


Contrary to the fears of the political 
prophets, we have not become a society © 
of sheep. We have become a society of 
squirrels. Helped by modern technology, 
we expend enormous amounts of energy 
and time copying things and storing 
them away. We know why the squirrel 
stores things away. It is not entirely clear 
why we do, except that we can. 

Ten years ago, no one would have 
predicted that our homes and offices 
would be overflowing with paper. 
Computers were taking over the work- 
place, memos and reports were being 
turned into “‘files” that could be read on 
computer screens, transmitted from one 
office to another, one city to the next. 

Paper suffered a temporary setback. 
But it did not disappear. Quite the 
reverse. The same technology that cre- 
ated the computer created the high-speed 
printer that could be hooked up to the 
computer. Suddenly, people were 
printing out their reports and memos — 
several copies of them. And, if more than 
several were needed, improved photo- 
copiers could sort, collate, enlarge or 
reduce them and pump them out in the 
hundreds. The latest toy, the facsimile 
transmitter — or fax, as it is more 
commonly known— made it possible for 
people in one place to increase the 
amount of paper in another place, with- 
out waiting for the mailman. The latest 
threat is that people can do this from 
their cars. 

Why have we allowed the technology 
that promised a reduction in the pile of 
paper to expand it instead? Psychology 
comes into play. When technology makes 
it easily feasible to send copies of a 
newspaper clipping to 15 people, then 15 
other people feel left out if they don’t 
get it too—not to read, necessarily, but 
to have and to be on the list. The 
photocopies flood in, and we squirrel 
them away — sometimes after making 
other copies or faxing them to other cities. 

Paper is not all that we store. Someone 
not content to let us stew in all the other 
modern juices has invented the term 
“video guilt.” Video guilt seems to apply 
to what we feel when we don’t watch the 
television programs we have carefully 
videotaped. You can understand it. 
Something worthwhile is going to be on 
television — something like Part 3 of 
Patrick Watson’s epic The Struggle for De- 
mocracy series —and we are due for 
dinner at Grandma’s. 

But no fear. This is the moment for 
which the video cassette recorder was 
created. This is why we spent $499 on it 


and studied how to work the controls. In 
fact, that was the pitch in the electronics 
department. Eager spouse to reluctant 
spouse: “You know those good public af- 
fairs shows we’re always missing. If we 
buy this, we can tape those shows and 
watch them when we’re in the mood.”’ 

Everyone who has made the invest- 
ment knows what happens. The machine 
records cartoons, music videos, the first 
two hours of two-hour-and-20-minute 
movies. On rare occasions, it preserves on 
videotape entire feature-length pitches 
for beauty products on Channel 6, 
recorded at the same time as a great 
Peter Sellers movie on Channel 7. 

Video guilt occurs when Part 3 of 
Democracy is on tape and is not watched. 
The tape is there. Part 3 is on it. Some- 
one has checked. Someone has written 
“Democracy: Part 3” on the box contain- 
ing the videotape. But, as Part 4 turns to 


People desperately 
want to watch 
all those programs they 
have recorded and 
read those articles 
they have copied. 


Part 7, as winter turns to spring, one 
thing leads to another and Part 3 is not 
watched. Video guilt sets in as the eager 
spouse ponders how he has betrayed the 
noble ideals he expressed in the elec- 
tronics department. 

It is happening all around the world 
and all around the house. Children with 
squirrel tendencies tape-record music 
programs off the radio, often without lis- 
tening to them. They buy records in 
order to record them on tape. It is 
alleged — although it is difficult to believe 
—that children of a certain age now 
study together by faxing notes back and 
forth. Such things are going on under 
our very noses in the Squirrel Society, 
and we have to adapt to them. Fora 
start, remember that the homes most of 
us live in were designed and built before 


Festival Quarterly tries each issue to feature 
essays and speeches from the larger world that, 


because of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, are of 
interest to our readers. 


faxes, VCRs and photocopiers were 
invented. The space allotted was just 
enough for a few people, some canned 
vegetables and a hi-fi system. So where is 
all that other stuff going to go? 

Finding space is part of the problem. 
Finding time is another. People con- 
sumed with video guilt and its teenaged 
equivalent, audio guilt, need more time 
than has been allotted to them by the 
inventors of time and clocks. They 
desperately want to catch up. They want 
to watch all those programs they have 
recorded. They want to read all those ar- 
ticles they have photocopied. But there is 
no time to do it. The time they do have 
is spent setting the VCR and running the 
photocopier, filing the photocopies and 
indexing the videotapes. Unless a person 
is fortunate enough to suffer a mild 
illness that allows him to stay home for a 
month watching videotapes, catching up 
will be impossible. 

The Squirrel Society starts from the 
premise that people don’t want to miss 
anything. If they can’t see it, they want to 
tape it. If they can’t read it, they want to 
copy it. What is important is not to watch 
or to read, but to have. What makes the 
premise of the Squirrel Society work is 
that technology makes it possible not to 
miss anything — or, at least, to seem not to 
miss anything. 

In fact, we may be missing more. We 
skip reading articles in newspapers and 
magazines because we know we can copy 
them and read them later. We don’t go 
out to the movies because we know we 
can get the movies on tape. We skip 
television programs because we know we 
can tape them. Perhaps the only thing 
worse than that is the reverse —that we 
wind up watching twice as much televi- 
sion: viewing on one channel while we 
tape on the other, then watching the tape. 

In an ideal society, technology sets us 
free, allows us to pursue other interests 
while machines store what needs to be 
stored. But this is not the ideal society; 
this is the Squirrel Society, where life is 
recorded rather than experienced, stored 
rather than shared. An irony is that 
technology has given us, in the form of 
the lightweight videotape camera, the 
perfect instrument for recording real life 
just at the time when there is less and less 
real life to record. 


Charles Gordon is a columnist with The 
Ottawa Citizen, Ontario, Canada. 


Reprinted by permission of Macleans magazine. 
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